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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPOND ENTS. 


We earnestly solicit communication* (post paid) from the professors of the a) Is in 
general, as well as an thou, respecting works which they may have in hand. ! r e con • 
»*• •«(' that the. evident advantage whoh must accrue to both from the more extensive 
publicity that \v>ll be give.r to their p o lncliuns through the medium of the Repository, 
needs icily to be mentioned, to induce them to favour us with suck information, which 
s)'i!! always mat with the most prompt attention. 

I he enwm'miration oj l)r. C. of Sand aland, shall certainly be attended to in 
rur next number ; the department of our work having been already made vp, when 
ins Utter came to h ind. 

M* shall take an opportunity of submitting Edward's Enquiry to our readers in 
ovrncit pub!nation. 

J. II. R s Stanzas air received. The request made in his letter of June 3 d, shall 
be complied with, ht "inning with the present month. 

Mr. l/Kveque’s work shall be. duly noticed at an early opportunity. 

We are enabled to promise onr tenders, in our next number, a view of the 
Monument just anted in duildimll to the memory of that eminent statesman, the 
late Right Honourable Willi m Pitt. 

We beg to repeat to authors and others by whom we are favoured with articles 
of Literary Intelligence, that we cannot introduce notices of works a beady before the 
public, into that di/Hutment. - Owing to a cnrumstunce uhiih it is unnecessary to 
explain, we have been obliged, this month, to make up that portion of our miscellany 
at so early a period, that some com mu, i itu t ton' intended for it me unuioidably post - 
pom d , 

We have recently received from the Continent a few interesting publications , 
particularly some of the latest productions of the celebrated Kotzebue, from whisk 
we shall occasion illy submit illations to our lenders. 

The Description which should accompany Plate of a l'mich Window-Cur¬ 
tain, we shall gne next mouth, bein' prevented, ly u mistake, from intioducin•> it in 
the present number. 

Tl.: Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Readers as have imperfect .sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity oj an eui ly application for the dijU icnccx, in order to 
prevent disappointment. Those who cliust to return their Sumbcis to the Publisher, 
way have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety of bindings, at the rate of 5 s. per 
Volume. 
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C O N V KllS AT IONS ON T1IK \KT S.—T)y 

(Continued from VoL /A*. p. 3is^ . . 

Miss Bit. The most remarkable i convenience of the scholars who 
of the stadia and gymnasia were, j studied, discoursed, or attended the 
I understand, at Athens, built en- ,1 lectures of the philosophers, rheto- 
tirely of white marble. 1 believe rieians, grammarians, or other pro-’ 
the stadia of the Greeks answ er to, j. lessors. This other parts were par- 
and were the originals of, the am- j: tieularlv fitted* up for* exercising 
phitheatres of the Romans. I; youth in all those bodily arts which 

Miss A*. The gymnasia were • inured them to hardships/knitted 
common in every city of Greece, j their limbs, confirmed their health, 
but first founded at l.acedirmon. and trained them up to appear in 
They consisted of several different; the lists of fame, at the games of 
piles of building united together, their greatest festivals. Iii one they 
each of which served for several j wrestled, ran, leaped, boxed ; in 
purposes. They were, properly, a another, they plajed at ball; in a 
kind of academy, and nil exercises third, they danced : nor were they 
for the improvement of the mind, without their separate and conveni. 
as well as those for strengthening ent apartments for bathing, anoint- 
tlie body, were cultivated here with ing, dusting, dressing, making 
the greatest assiduity. The parti- matches, fixing what spoi%^tlicy 
roes were filled with seats for the would contend in, and the prize 
Mo. LV. VoL X. B 
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! of conquest. These were so or¬ 
dered, that the whole was trans¬ 
acted without any confusion or in¬ 
terruption to one another, though 
the chief gymnasium was generally 
capable of accommodating several 
thousands of spectators at once, 
besides numbers of students and 
combatants. 

The stadium was either that part 
of the gymnasium, of a large se¬ 
micircular form, in which all the 
above-mentioned exercises were 
performed, and where seats were 
raised above one another for the i 
convenience of the multitude* who 
flocked thither 10 see these con¬ 
tests in skill and strength ; or was 
built, detached from all other pub¬ 
lic edifices, in the form of a circus. 
The most celebrated of these build¬ 
ings, as yon observe, was at Athens, 
composed entirely of white marble; 
the plan of them was afterwards 
copied by the Homans. 

Miss Eve. I have lately oonsi 


of Castro now stands, much rc- 
i sorted to formerly, on account of 
the temple of Apollo and the dark 
cave whence the Pythian priestess 
pronounced her oracles, seated on 
a tripod, swelling and foaming like 
one possessed. The lofty summit 
of Parnassus formed two peaks, 
I! which occasioned it to be called, 
lliccps Pam asm*. Below the cleft 
rises a spring, supposed to be the 
ancient Jons Caslaliw , wlgn-c the 
Pythian prophetess and tile poets 
who pretended to inspiration used 
to bathe and drink the waters.—I 
suppose you are acquainted with 
the particulars of Delos ? 

Miss Eve. Yes: Delos was the 
chief of these islands, but the least 
of them all, being no more tliau 
six miles in circumference,'situ¬ 
ated a little southward of Mycone 
and Tynos. This island was sup¬ 
posed by the Greeks to be the 
place of the nativity of Apollo and 
Diana; for which reason they in¬ 
stituted public festivals, erected 


dered the Cyclades, or Grecian j 
Archipelago, with some attention, j temples, and sent hither priests, 
Paros is one of the smallest of these sacritieers, and choirs of virgins, 
inlands, midway between the Mo- |j to do them.honour; but it is now 
rea and Asia Minor, famous for its j destitute of inhabitants. Does 
marble, but most famous for its »| Falconer mention thus little island ? 
excellent statuaries, Phidias and ij Miss K. Yes. I will repeat what 
Praxiteles, some of whose works •' lie lias written concerning Ithaca, 
became objects of divine worship. |i Argos, Helena, Delos,and Lemnos : 
This island was dedicated to Bac- Westward of these, beyond the Utl.muK, lie* 
clius, on account of the excellent !i Tbeiong-loa isle of ithacn* the wise, 
wines which it produced. 

Miss K. Man)- of these islands 
and the neighbouring parts of the 
c ontinent are subjects of curious 
investigation. Delphos was an¬ 
ciently W great city of Acliaia, 
now-Lfyadia, in Turkey, situated 
ou |tH»jpde of the mountain Par¬ 
tem miles north of the 
5Uf Lcpanto, where the town 


Where fair t’enelopc her absent lord 
Full twice ten year* with faithful love deplor’d: 
Tho* many n princely heart her beauty won. 
She, guarded ouly by a stripling son, 

Each bold attempt of suitor kings rcpcll’d* 
And, unde/il’d, the nuptial contract held. 
With various arts lo w in her love they toil’d, 
But all their wile* by virtuan* fraud the foil’d : 
True to her vow*, and resolutely chaste, 

The beauteous pi luces* triumph’d at the lost. 

Argot, in Greece forgotten and nnknown. 

Still *cerns her cruel fortune to bemoan ; 
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/rgos, wlime mowtrch led Hm Grecian hosts, 
Fur o'er th’ jEgean main, to distONt coasts: 
Unltuppy priucc, who, mi a hostile shore, 
Toil, pail, anguish, ten loug winters bore; 
And mIicii to native realms restored at last, 
To roup the harvest of thy labours pa»t, 

A perjarM friend, alas! and faithless wife, 
There au< riticcd to impious last thy life ! 

Fast by Arcadia stretch these desert plains. 
And o’er the land a gloomy tyrant reigns. 


Next the fair isle of Heleua is seen, 

Where adverse winds detain'd the Spartan 
«| neeii; 

9 

For whom in arms combin'd the Grtciun host. 
With veftpumice fired,invaded Phrygia’s const; 
For uhorttso long they laboured to drstroy 
The sacred turrets of impcrisl Troy. 

Here, driven by Juno's rage, the hapless dame. 
Forlorn of heart, from ruin'd I lion ramc. 


up for their manufactories. Juno, 

® S ' ^ i I t v |l * 

Sarnia the Sibyl, Pythagoras, and 
Polycrates, were natives of this 
island. Here are yet to be seen 
abundance of magnificent ruins, 
j and among them, part of the temple 
! of Jilno, the protectress of Samos. 

Miss Eve. How would you de¬ 
scribe Juno ? 

Miss K .• Juno was called the 
goddess of kingdoms and riches, 
and said to he the daughter of Sa- 
i turn and Rlieu (otherwise named 
Cvbele and Ops), the wile of Ju- 
! piter, and the queen of the gods. 

« She goes by abundance of names, 

: and is reported to have bathed 
every year in a particular fountain, 

. by which she recovered her youth, 
MW con«t the rocky Cyrlodei mi m hi ml: I virginity, Utld vigour. 

By Fhahiix honour’d, and by Cirwtv rever’d,j unonia were certain feasts cele- 
Hr, kallow'ilgrovc..«•„ dut.., Pwm. fc^J; j braU . ( , |l()Mour o , J llI10 M | )Cn t | )C 
liut now a flilrnt, uufr«'<j urn ted laud, li • i «• n i 

Noliuutm footstep* mark ihe track less MraiwI. 


Uuccut from thin, appear* lh* immortal ■bore 
That H«rrcd i’harhii* mid Diunn I on-; 

DcIok, through all th* dlgean M*«t» rcnmin'd, 


maids of all ages ran races and 
petitioned that goddess to give them 
Then to the north, by Aaia’x wetern hound, |j husbands. At UoillC ail altar UUS 
l oir Leiuno. stands, with ruing .j ereC tcd to her, as the goddess of 

. in Iwr rairc. avriitriu* Juno liiiriM !: marriage, where the new-married 

■ couple olfcred either a white cow, 
\ geese, or ravens, from which they 
j took the gall before they sacriliced, 

: and threw it behind the altar, lo 


Where, ill her rage, avenging Juno hurl'd 
Ill-fated Vulcan from th’ frthcrial woild. 
There hi* eternal anvil* first he rear'd; 

Then, forg’d by Cyclopean art, appear'd 
Thunders tliut shook the skies with dire 
alarms, 

And, form’d by skill divine, Vulcanian 


s. 


. i; 


intimate, that, in this state of life, 

There, with this crippled »rctch, the foul,! n 0 bitterness of spirit should remain. 

dwgrure 1 r 

And living scanihd of ill’ empyreal rare, 

The beauteous Uupimi of l.o?e ut wedlock 
dwell— 

In fires profane can hemv’uly bosoms intll J 

Samos is an island in the Archi¬ 
pelago, thirty miles south of Smyr¬ 
na, in Asia Minor, subject to tin: 

Turks, but inhabited by Greek 
Christians, of whom it contains 
about 1*2,000. It produces corn, 
wine, olives, and other fruits suit¬ 
able to warm climates, besides very 


Virgil represents Romulus up¬ 
braiding the Trojans with their 
: softness and effeminacy, and, among 
other things, reproaching them for 
r the make of their tunics, which had 
• sleeves, and did not leave the arms 
1 naked and exposed to tl»e weather, 
; like the garment worn by the Ro- 
i mans. The poet observes, that the 
. Italians preserved their old lan- 
I gunge and habits, although the 
j Trojans became their masters; and 
fine silk. The wool raised here is |( that the Trojans themselves reliu- 
so good, that the French buy. it Squished the dress of >bcir oen 

B 2 
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that the main objection to this story- 
was the great difference between 
the customs, language, and habits 
of the Romans and Trojans. To 
obviate, therefore, so strong an 


country for that of Italy. This, he 
tells us, wak“the effect of a prayer 
which Jtino preferred to Jupiter: 

This let me heir (and this do Fates withstand), 

Hath for myvdf and for your father’s* laml, 

Tli.l wbrn thcni.plial Inal .bull bind I hr P'ocr, !! oniCCtimi, lie makes this (lilFereilce 
"bicli I, aincr you ordain, consent to hliss, |! . r . - , 

The laws of cillur •iat:on In the same: j an< ® fr ° m the f ° rCCaSt and pr C - 

hut let the Latins still rctem their name, 'determination of the gods theni- 
Spcah tlic Hfeinr language which they spoke selves. 

... h -forc, ..... .. !* On this medal, Nero and Octuvia 

"car Uic s.'iinr habits which their trrandmirs ; , _ , _ 

worr . ; are compared to Jupiter and Juno, 

Call them not Trojans—perish the renown i ; who were said to be brother and 
And name of Troy with that detested town; ’ sistOT : 

I ..'ilium U- I.ntium still; let Alisa reign. 


Thy sister, bright with every blooming rrnre, 


Will mount thy l*cd, to enlarge the Claudian 


rare 


And Rome’s immortal majesty remain ! 

It is curious that Virgil should 

have represented Juno indulging ! : And proudly teeming with fraternal love, 
such an impotent kind of revenge ji SUallrc, s n • >"** «‘h the Roman Jove, 
as is evinced in this speech. The ;! They are, therefore, represented 
poet knew, chat this was a trilling by the sun and moon, which arc 
request for the queen of the gods : th« most glorious parts of the uni- 
to make, as we may find by the !• verse, and are, in poetical gene- 
manner in which Jupiter signifies', idogy, brother and sister. 

Miss Eve. Suppose you describe 
some of the emblems, such as Chas¬ 
tity, Hope, Fear, Security, Equity, 
Eternity, Victory, Liberty, Fide¬ 
lity, Abundance, Peace, Virtue, 
Honour, Fame, &c. 

Miss K. Chastity was worship¬ 
ped as a goddess, and had her 
temple: 

tongue; * 

TheTiojan* to their customs idiulllx' tird,<v ! Shej.it*., lirrvisatje veil’d, her eyes concealed; 

1 will myself their tcumiuu riles provide, / • l»y mark* like these «u Chastity revealed. 

.Tlic natives irimil tom mum' the fun iruera { ... , . , , 

* guhsidc- y !. Stic is represented m the habit 

'And shall he l atiuin, Tioy witImnt a naan*, 1 of a Roman matron, ill whom that 

And her lost .sons foi-U Imia whence they virtue war* SUppOSOd.tO reign ill its 

€amt ' 1 perfection. So Piety wears the 

It may be supposed, that, in this j. dress of the vestal virgins, who 
request to Juno, Virgil had a far- jj were the greatest and most shining 
tlicr view than his commentators ! examples of it. 


his compliance: 

Then lliu* the founder of mankind replies,— . 
1'imitflcd vu hU fiont, serene hi, ftn: 

Cun Saturn’* Issue end llravcn's other heir, 
Such cndliM anger i.i Jn r bosom brai } 

Re mistress, nod yonr full desires obtain, 

But quench the Cooler you foment in »aiu. 
From ancient blood th’ Ausumaii people 
sprung, 

Shall keep their naiim, their habit, and their 


Jiave discovered in it. Ho well | 
knew, that his uEiicid was founded 
on a very doubtful story, and that 
the coming of /Eneas to Italy was 
hot universallv received among the 


Romans tj^mselycs. He knew also, 


In the gallery lately belonging 
to the Grand Puke of Florence, 
there w as a beaut iful antique figure, 
,! which some antiquaries call a Piety, 
j and others a vestal virgin. The 
woman, altar, and fire burning op 
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it, are seen in marble exactly as on 
this coin. The little trunk which 
she holds in her hand, is the deerra 
so frequently mentioned by the 
poets, in which was preserved the 
frankincense that Piety is hcresup- 
posed to strew upon the fire. 

Hope has a flower or blossom in 
her right hand, as these, in pocti- j 
cal language, arc the hopes of the 
year. Ovid says, 

The green stem grows in stature and in size, 
But oniy feed* with Lope the farmer's e>cs: 
Then laugh* the childish year with flow'relK 
crown'd, 

And lavishly perfumes the fields arround. 

Site holds up her train in her 
left hand, and draws back her gar¬ 
ment, that it may not cuciiuiIht 
her; for she is always drawn in the 
attitude of walking, it being as na- j 
turtfl for Hope to press forward to 
her proper objects, as for Fear to 
fly from them. 

Security is not engaged jn any 
pursuit. She is represented lean¬ 
ing carelessly against a pillar. She 
rests herself on a pillar, for the 
same reason as poets often com¬ 
pare obstinate resolution and great 
firmness of mind to a rock, which 

is not to he moved l»v all the as- 

•# 

haults of the winds and waves. 
Peace and Felicity have also their 
pillars on several medals, as well 
as Security. 

Miss Eve. I have often observed ; 
the lower plaits of the drapery in ; 
antique females that seem to have ; 
gathered the wind into them: 

• as she fled, tlie wind 
Increasing spread her flowing hair behind, 

And left her leg* and (high* exposed lo view. 

I have seen abundance of anci¬ 
ent figures, both in sculpture and 
painting, with just the same turns 
in .the lower foldings of the vest, 


as when the wearer is in the atti¬ 
tude of tripping forward. 

Miss K. The figure of Equity 
differs but little from what painters 
make her at present. The scales 
which she carries in her hand, are 
so natural an emblem of Justice, 
that Persius has turned them into 
au allegory, to express the deci¬ 
sions of right and wrong. 

-- --Roman*, know, 

'Gainst right and reason all your counneli go; 
This is not fair, nor profitable (hat, 

Nor t'other question proper for debate: 

But thou, 110 doubt,cun»l sit flu- business right. 
And give each nigumciit its piupcr might, 
know'st with an even hand to hold the scales. 

Eternity holds a globe, with a 
Phoenix upon it. 

This form’s eternal, and may justly claim 
A godlike nature, all its paitsthe same, 

Alike and equal to itself '(is found, 

No cud and no beginning iu a round; 

Nought rau mole*! its Ixing, nought rontroul, 
And this ennoble* and confines llic whole. 

A circle, or a serpent with its tail. 
in its mouth, also represents Eter¬ 
nity, where is neither beginning 
nor end; and sometimes jl wheel 
or hoop of marhle. On this medal 
is a representation of Eternity, with 
the sun in one hand and the moon 
in the other, which, in the language 
of sacred poetry, signifies, “ as 
; long as the sun and moon shall en- 
! dure.” The ancients made choice 
of these lights as apt symbols of 
Eternity; because, unlike all sub¬ 
lunary beings, though they seem 
j to perish every day, they arc every 
day renewed. Horace observes— 

Each lo»* the hastening moon repairs again; 
But wr, a Urn ourc our race is run, 

With Tullus ami Anchiwm' non, 

| Tho’ rich like one, like t’other good— 

To dust and shades, without a sun. 

Descend and sink iu dark ohl»vion>tlood. 
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Here Eternity is represented sit¬ 
ting on a globe of the heavens 
adorned with stars, which, on ac¬ 
count of their duration, arc em¬ 
ployed by the poets to express 
what is not likely to have an end. 
Eternity has a covering on her head, 
because we can never find out her 
beginning ; and her logs are bare, 
because we see only those parts of 
her that are actually running on. 
She sits on.a globe, and bears a 
sceptre in her hand, to shew that 
she is sovereign mistress of all 
things. 

Victory has wings. The palm- \ 
branch and laurel were both the 

i 

rewards of conquerors, and there- ; 
fore no improper ornaments of 
Victory. : 

Liberty in her left hand carries 
the wand which the Latins called j 
rudis or vindicta , and in her right 
the cap of liberty. Persius ridi- • 
cules the ceremonies of making a | 
freeman, in the following lines; 
from which they appear to have 
consisted in clapping a cap on his 
head and giving him a turn on the 
heel: 

That false rufranrhisemmt with ranc is found, . 
Slaves arc made ritizens by turning round. 
How, replies one, can any be more free > 

Here’* Damn, once a groom of low degree, 

Not worth a farthing, and a sot bc*ide, 

So truen rogue, for lying's sake he Ikd ; 

But with a turn a freeman ho Ixcnme, 

Now Mari us Damns is his worship's name. 
Good gods! who would refuse to lend a sum, 
If wealthy Marcus surety would become? 
Marcus ia mode a judge, and fora proof 
Of certain truth, he said it is enough ; 

A will is to be proved, put in your claim, 

*Tis clear, if Marcus has subscribed his uanic. 
This is true liberty, as I believe, ■» 

What further can we from our caps receive, v 
Than as we please without coutroul to live ? * 

Miss Eve. The ancients, I think, 
passed a^great compliment on the 
female sex, by exhibiting the Vir¬ 


tues in petticoats; though, perhaps, 
this was because they chanced to 
be of the feminine gender in the 
learned languages. 

Miss K. Here is something hold 
and masculine in the air and pos¬ 
ture of this figure, which is that 
of Virtue herself, and agrees with 
the description given of her by 
Silius Italicus. 


—— a different form did Virtue wenr; 
Rude from her forehead fall* th' unplaited hair. 
With d.iuutlvKS mien aloft she rear'd her head, 
And next to manly was the virgin's tread ; 

Her height, her sprightly blush the goddess 
shew, 

And robes unsullied as the virgin snow. 

Virtue and Honour had their 
temples contiguous to each other, 
and sometimes appear together on 
the same coin, as on this of Galba. 
Silius Italicus makes them compa¬ 
nions in the glorious equipage 
which he gives to his Virtue, whom 
he represents as thus speaking: 

With me thr foremost place let Honour gain. 
Fame nnd the Praises mingling in their truin * 
Gay Glory uext, and Victory on high. 

White like m)sclf, on snowy wings shall fly. 

The head of Honour is crowned 
with laurel. In the same manner 
Martial lias adorned his Gloiy, 
which indeed is but another name 
for the same person. 

Miss Eve. It is evident that the 
Latins mean courage by the figure 
of Virtue, as well as by the word 
itself. Among them courage was 
esteemed the highest perfection, 
and therefore went under the name 
of Virtue in general, just as the 
modern Italians give the same 
name, for the same reason, to the 
knowledge of curiosities. Were a 
Homan painter of the present day 
to draw the picture of Virtue, in¬ 
stead of the spear and the parato- 
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nium which she hears on old coins, 
lie would give her a bust in one 
hand and a fiddle in the other. 

Miss K. Concord had her tem¬ 
ple at Home. She is often placed 
on the reverse of an imperial coin, 
to shew the good understanding 
between the emperor and empress. 
She has always a cornucopia in her 
hand, to denote that plenty is the 
fruit of concord. 

Peirce differs as little in her dress 
as in her character from Concord. 
It may be observed, that, in both 
these figures, the vest is gathered 
lip before like an apron, which may ! 
he supposed to he filled with fruits j 
as well as the cornucopia. It is to 
this part of the dress that Tibullus 
alludes in these lines: 


the same manner as that of Horace 
to Augustus: 


. kind P»nre, appear, 

And in thy right band hold the wbeaten far; 
From I by white Up tb' o’crilowmg fruila »hall 1 
fall. 


How appropriate the emblems 
of Plenty are to Peace, may be 
seen iu the same poet: 

She fir*t, white Peace, the earth with plough* 
share* broke. 

And !>eiit thrown to the crooked yoke; 

First rear'd the vine, and hoardrd fiivt with 

Cl IV, 

The father's viulage for his druuken heir. 

The olive-branch in her hand is 
frequently mentioned by the old 
poets as a token of peace; as Ovid 
observes— 

In her right hand an olire-branch she bolds. 

Abundance or Plenty is also re¬ 
presented on medals in the -same 
manner, as in Horace: 

Here to thcc iball plenty flow. 

And all her riches show. 

To raise the honour of thy quiet reign. 

The compliment on the reverse 
to Gordiaqus Pius, is expressed in 


i, 


— Golden Plenty, with a bouuteons hand. 
Rich harresta freely scatters o'er the land. 

Fidelity was worshipped as a 
goddess among the Romans. From 
the following verses of Virgil and 
Silius Italicus, it seems, that she 
was represented under the figure 
of an old woman : 

Then banish'd Fnith shall mice again return. 
And rcstal tires iu hallow'd tmiplc* burn. 

And Remus with Uuirinus shall sunt.in 
The righteous laws, uud fraud and force re¬ 
st rain. 

He to the ftbrincs of Fuilli hi* steps adilreaf; 
She, pleased with serrets rolling in her breast, 

J ar from the %»orld remote, revolv'd on high 
The carts of g«Mln and ronuseU of the aky. 

F.rc Jure wan born she graced the bright 
abodes, 

Consort of Jnrtiee, boast of men nod god*; 
Without whose heavenly aid, 110 peace below 
The steadfast earth and tolling ocean know. 

Hope and Friendship arc de¬ 
scribed by Horace as clothed in 
white. 

Ou this medal is an emblem of 
Fruitfulness, designed as a com¬ 
pliment to Julia, wife of Septi- 
mius Severns, who had the same 
number of cliildrcu as are upon 
this coin. Her head is crowned 
with towers in allusion to Cyhele, 
the mother of the gods, to whom, 
for the same reason, the city of 
Home is compared: 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud like her of an immortal rare; 

Then when iu pomp she rnakts a Phrygian 
isaid. 

With golden turrets on her temples crown’d. 

The vine issuing from the urn 
has the same signification as the 
words of the psalmist: “ Thy wife 
shall be as the fruitful vine.’* 
The four stars overhead, and the, 
same number on the glo^c, repre-^ 
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sent the four children of the em¬ 
press. 

There is a medal of Romulus 
and Remus sucking the wolf, with 
a star over each of their heads. 
We find the Latin poets speaking 
of the children of princes under 
the same metaphor: 

Tbou loo, dear youth, lo ashr* turn'd, 
I'orrvir iiiourii*;!' 

Thou star, that wo.il llii* oih lo 51v.ee! 

Thou pillar of the Julian race! 


—- Stay, great Casar, and Voueliaafa to 
reign 

O'er the wide earth, and o’er the wat'ry main! 
Retigu to Jo?c bis empire of the skies, 

And people heaven with Roman deities. 

Homer compares Astyanax to 
the morning star; and so does 
Virgil, in imitation of him, in his 
description of A scan i us. 

J UN IN us. 


MISCELL VNKOUS FRAGMENTS AND ANECDOTES. 


THE »RI 1 )G!: OF DltbSDF.N. 

Among all the bridges of Gcr- j 
many, that of Dresden was hitherto j 
justly placed in the first rank, for : 
lightness and elegance combined |j 
with solidiu ; hut to form a just t 
conception of .its beauty, it was 
necessary to see it at night, when 
the illumined arcli, thrown across 
the spacious stream, and uniting , 
two cities almost obscured by va- j- 
pours, realized a scene such as j 
elsew here exists only in the regions j, 
of imagination. Seventeen piers, j 
of Pirua freestone, formed lttarch- , 
es. Iron cramps, secured w ith lead, . 
gave the foundation almost inipe* :| 
risliable solidity; and prodigious . 
blocks of ice were annually slii- : 
vered against them like glass. The | 
recesses afforded the most conveni¬ 
ent scats for the weary passenger, 
and were capable of accommodat¬ 
ing 1000 persons. On each side, a 
pavement, ells in breadth, form¬ 
ed an agreeable promenade for pe¬ 
destrians ; while the high paved 
carriage-way in the middle, 13 J ells 
broad, allowed room for three wag¬ 
gons to go abreast. The elegant 
lightness of the iron balustrade on 
each side, ^Stvc to the whole a trans¬ 


parent, airy appearance. With 
the rich prospect on either side of 
the enchanting vale watered by 
the Elbe, the i harming vineyards, 
which amphitlieatrirally encircle' 
Dresden on the right bank, and of 
the churches, palaces, and terrace* 
on both shores, w hich have remind¬ 
ed many travellers returning from 
Italy of the environs of the bridge 
over the Arno at Florence, the* 
bridge of Dresden could scarcely 
fail, in all seasons and at all hours, 
to be the rendezvous both of na¬ 
tives and foreigners; so that not 
only the inhabitants of Dresden,* 
but the natives of Saxony in gene¬ 
ral, considered it as an ornament 
of their country, and were pleased 
sometimes to hear strangers relate, 
that they prolonged their stay for 
some days at Dresden merely to 
enjoy tlie cool refreshing walk on 
this bridge, in an evening ; and w ere 
fond of repeating, that, in the Se¬ 
ven Years' war, Frederic the Great 
expressly commanded that it should 
not be injured. 

The history of this structure 
% 

may bedhided into three principal 
periods. The first commences with 
its foundation, in 1341, under the' 
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Margrave Frederic the Grave, who up on the 10th March, together 
built a bridge with 24 piers of Pir- with the contiguous arch towards 
na stone. 'I'he Pope, as tradition : the Old Town 
reports, granted towards its erec- I It is only by means of countcr- 
tion the produce of the dispensa- | arches under the water, that a struc- 
tions to cat butter, cheese, milk, j tore of this kind ran he executed, 
and eggs on fast-days, to which, in When Augustus I. gave the bridge 
the middle ages, many a great sir- its present solidity, it was found 
ehitectitral work owed its origin [i necessary to divert the whole enr- 
Wlieti the Elector Maurice sur* | rent of the Kibe. It may easily be 
rounded Dresden with fortifications j conceived how dilhcult and expen- 
atid bastions, the lour piers next to | sivo must be the repair of this an - 
tlu* palace were demolished, and the ' eient master-piece of art, which 
materials employed lor the purpose, the Vandal wantonness of a mer- 
Tliis may he termed the second j cenary butcher destroyed in a mft- 


epocli. 


nient, without reason and without 


The most brilliant period begins I object. Under the present eir- 
w i I It 1 lie year 1723-17:11, when nil- 1 eunistaiires of the country, its re¬ 
el cr the first Saxon King of Poland,! storm ion is out of question, 
his architect, Pbpelmami, gave it tontinks. 

the present form, by means of j About the w ar 1790, a society 
balustrades, footways, and a raised " was formed under the title of the 
carriage-road. Under the present /b/%/•#/#/#.•// I 'm-. mtl 7 on/ /we -Sor/V* 

sovereign of Saxony, the center /•/, the mi'd-.ci ihers to which were 
AiidTiiglicst pier received the addi- . to pay qmtrlrilv 7*. 1 •}//. on each 
lion of a well adapted standard for . share; the money to he put out at 
measuring the height of the river, interest iinim-diau !\ ; and at the 
which might bo observed by tin* expiration of six \ ears, the acctt- 
king from the apartments of his undated fund v.as to he divided 
palace; so that regular tallies of among the surviving subset«ber«. 
the state of the current might be 1 Jy making the subscribers pay a 
kept and made public thiougii the qitarlcrlv ii.iynieni at the coin- 
nress. nicnee:o* sit *>i'the term. nudaiiuihri 


press. I nu , nee: , i'ni*»i t'l.-ierm. amsatiuiiiei 

On the top of the same pi* r at at ihe ct neiii'inn, the manager.-, 
whose base was fixed this standard, contrived '»•> r* ccive -o quartos in 
was placed the splendid massive six years; and as the treasurer, it 
crucifix of gilt broir/e, weighing j was said, thought proper :u dt*- 
30cut. east by llerold, at the ex- 1 camp with tlie Iasi rti.rUrV pay- 
pence of the Elector John George* meiit in his pockei. this quarter, 
11. alter the same model as that on . inM.-nd ol belli;* pai t by the »rou¬ 
tlie bridge at Prague. Doubly gild- surerV-er* ties, v ,s demanded from, 
ed by the rays of tin* evening.sun, it i the sub ••Tiber*, who in conse- 
was for ages, to many piou- per-j qurnee paid, w .Pi the sixpence for 
sons, a symbol that pointed to a> the artiel.v, .M*. 5*. 9c/ ; and the 
better world. It was iliovoi) next ! survivor.-. sdnv.cd no more than 
arch to the principal pier o:i which *0. 10-. a »l.:irc, so that they 
stood the crucifix, that was blown were 9:\ :V. or ratlier* more 
Vo. IK /V. V. V 
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than 30 per cent, out of pocket, 
besides the compound interest for 
the time, to say nothing of additions 
.by deaths and failure of payment. 

LANGUAGE. 

It is certainly useful to have an 
appropriate word to express eve- ! 
rv distinct idea, whether simple !j 
or compound. A want of words for • 
this purpose, and the consequent ;| 
application of one word to differ- ! 
rut ideas, are common defects in : 
languages ; perhaps their greatest! 
imperfection; and the source of, ; 
much dispute, misconception, and •) 
false reasoning. Vet we arc ever 
suffering many such words to fall !j 
into disuse, without introducing •» 
any equivalent words. {• 

There is an inconvenience too in : 

having the same verb to express an '• 

active and a neuter sense; or rather, J i 

an awkwardness. Where there are ] 

two verbs of the same meaning in ' 

this predicament, would it not ho ' 

advisable, to employ one uniformly j 

as the active, the other as the neu- 1 

ter? It would increase the preci- 1 

sion and perspicuity of a language; . 

and seems worthv rise attention of 

• 

writers, whose authority would be 
copied; but vanity or profit more 
frequently guides the pen than . 
utilitv. 

pRoor. 

Authors are very apt, and indeed . 
arguers in general, to mistake as- : 
sortion for jirouf. We arc per- 1 
petually meeting u ills, “ as is above j 
shown,” where the words should 
be, “ as is above asserted.” Some 
indeed are still bolder, and have 
the assurance to draw hills upon 
the reader’s credulity, with an <€ as 
will hereafter be shown and here, 
when we come to the point, we find 
mere assertion attempted to lie j 


passed upon us for proof; if we be 
not again put off with an “ as was 
shown before.” 

MIGRATION. 

In a sketch of the history of 
Egypt, by the learned Dr. White, 
inserted in Polwlielc’s Historical 
I icrcs of Devonshire, vol. I. among 
some excellent remarks on the pro¬ 
gress of civilization, the doctor, af¬ 
ter taking it as generally admitted, 
that the remnant of the human race 
settled somewhere in Arabia after 
the deluge, observes, “ It is now 
also impossible to trace what were 
the causes which led them from 
Arabia into Kgypt; whether war 
or conquest; or, what is most pro¬ 
bable, their natural disposition to 
migration.” lint that they should 
he led by war or conquest, is an ab¬ 
surdity : for the first inhabitants 
could not go to make war upon a 
people that did not exist, or to con¬ 
quer an uninhabited country.’ It 
is true, they might have been dri¬ 
ven from Arabia bv war with some 
other tribe, who wanted more room 
for their herds; l>ut they would 
naturally spread themselves over 
the country, as their incrcaMiig 
numbers required greater extent of 
pasture, till they reached Kgypt, 
without any disposition to migrate, 
other than was imposed on them by 
want of room. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PRINTING. 

'Kite Chinese are said to admire 
the beauty of writing more than 
of composition ; so that an Eng¬ 
lishman with a Chinese taste would 
prefer a poem of Tomkins or Lang¬ 
ford, to one of Pope or Drydeu. 
And is not this taste growing on 
us? Not only must our paper be 
woven and hot-pressed, but our 
ty pes must be reformed. Not a 
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figure must raise hi£ head above his 
fellows, or sink his tail below them; 
so that-it is difficult to distinguish j| 
a 0 or a 0 from a nought, to sa\ 
nothing of the cramped form of 
the rest. This is a real grievance; 
but printers quietly submit to the 
whims and caprices of type-found¬ 
ers, if they he not their guides; 
and readers cannot help themselves. 
The tall / has lately given way to 
his dwarf brother; and 1 presume 
it is only on account of the num¬ 
ber of the other letters of greater 
length than their fellows, for it is 
the ease with twelve out of the 


From his youth upwards he was much 

addicted to vices, 

and was often i*uilty of forgery. 

Having some talents for irony, 

he thereby produced man\ heats in his 

neighbourhood, 

which he usually increased 

by blowing up the coals. 

This rendered him so unpopular, that 

when he found it necessary 

to adopt cooling measures, 

his conduct was generally accompanied 

bv a hiss! 

• 

Though he sometimes proved a warm 

li icitd, 

he made it a constant practice 
to siiike while the iron was hot. 


twenty-five, that these innovator* regardless of the injn.y lie might thereby 


have been intimidated. Kre long, 
no doubt, some bolder Procrustean 
tyrant will arise, and lop them all 
to bis standard. When that lias 
been done, beware, ye Capitals!;! 
beware, too, ye Stops and Spaces! 
no doubt the beautiful uniformity i 
of the infancy of writing will re- I; 
vivc in print, and letter will suc- 


do to oilier*; 
and when lie had any mailer of moment 
on the anvil, 

he seldom failed to turn it to his own 
advantage. 

Among the mimbcrles instance* that 
might he given 

of the cruelly of bn disposition, 

it need only he mentioned, 

• 

that he was a mean* of hanging 


> 


ceed letter, equal in height, and; many of the innocent launly of the Bells, 
breadth, and distance, more regu- ' upon a mere idle pretence ol keeping 

lar than a lint- of soldiers at a royal j ,l,wn b 

review dressed by the completest j. 

Martinet of an adjutant, who rests j. 
on such skill bis hopes of heading, 
like some of bis predecessors, an- 


and that Iks put many htails of steel 
into liie hottest flames 
merely (a.* he declared) 
lo soften the obduracy of their tempers 

At length, alter pacing a long life 
other South American army. In t:. |||e cl , mni|v4 j oll „f ,he., e black actions, 


that second golden age of letters,: 
it will again bec ome a mark of dis- j. 
linction to be able to read, not an- j 
cienl or foreign languages, but our J ; 
own. 

INSCRIPTION ON A BLACKSMITH. 
Here cool the ashes of Mllcibkh Guiai, 
(Late of this parish,) 
Blacksmith. 

lie was bom in Seacoal-laue, and bred 
at Hammersmith: 


hi* tire being exhausted, 
and his bellows worn out, 
he filed oU- 

to th;it place wheie only the fervid 
ordeal of hi* own forge could he 
exceeded ; 

declaring, with his last pull, 

'1 hat man was born to trouble, 
a* the sparks fly upward. 


C *2 
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DESCRIPTION- OF THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

From Wilson’s American Ornithology. 

A MON*, the many novelties which j! ncrally produces two broods in the 
tbe discovery of the western oonti- ji season, unless robbed of her eggs, 
went fust brought into notice, we in which case she will even build 
may reckon that of the mot king- ’and lay the third time. She is, 
bird, which is peculiar to the new noweter, extremely jealous ol her 
world, and inhabits a \ery consi- nest, and very apt :o forsake it if 
derable extent bosh of North and much disturbed. It is c\en assert- 
South America, having been traced , cd by some of our bird-dealers, 
from the.statcsof New England to : that the old ones will actually de- 
Brazil, and also among many of j stroy the eggs, and poison the 
the adjacent islands. The species i young, if either the into or the 
is, however, much more numerousother have been handled; but I 
in the states to the south, than in cannot give credit to this uniiatu- 
thoso to the north of the river i)c- ral report. I know, from inv own 
laware, hi mg generally migratory experience at least, mat this is not 
in the latter, and resident, at least always their prac’ive, and have 
many of them, in the former. A ; never witnessed a rise of the kind 
warm climate anil low country, not j above-mentioned. During the pc- 


far from the sea, seem most con- j riod of incubation, neither cat, dog, 
genial to their nature: accordinglv i annual, nor man, can approach the 
we find the specie s less numcrou.i j not without being attacked. The 
to the wes i than to the east of the cats in particular arc persecuted 
great range of the Alleghany moiiu- . whenever they make their apper¬ 
tains in the same parallel.* oflali- ance, till obliged to retreat. But 


aide. 


his whole vengeance is in an espe- 


Tliere are panicular situations : rial manner directed against that 
to which this bird give-, the prefer- mortal enemy of hiseggsatid young 
ence for building hi; nest. A soli- tbe black snake. Whenever the 
tarv thorn-bush, an almost imper.e- insidious approaches of this reptile 
trable thicket, an orange tree,cellar, arc discovered, the male darts upon 
f-r holly-hush, are favourite spots, it with the rapidity of an arrow, 
and frequently selected. It is no • dexterously eluding its bite, and 
great objection v.ith him, that these j striking it violently and incessant- 
happen sometimes to be near the ! ly about the head, where it is very 
farmer’s mansion~hoin.c. A Sways \ vulnerable. The si.akc soon be- 
rcady to defend, but never over]-comes sensible of its danger, and 
.anxious to conceal, hi.; nest, lie ( seeks to escape; but the intrepid 
very often builds within a.small dis- defender of his young redoubles 
tance of the house, and not unfre- his exertions, and unless hjs anta- 
fpicntly in a pear or apple-tree, gonist be of great magnitude, oftc.n 
rarely at a greater hcigh.i than six !• succeeds in destroying him. All 
er m-vi n fret from the ground. The i| its pretended [lowers of faseiua- 
fima^s dts fourteen days, and go- !| lion avail it nothing against the vefi* 
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geance of tills noble bird. As the 
snake’s strength begins to flag, the 
mocking-bird seizes and lifts it up 
partly from the ground, beating it 
with his wings; and when the bu¬ 
siness is completed, he returns to 
the repository of his young, mounts 
the summit of the hush, and pours 
out a torrent of song in token of 
victory. 

The plumage of the mocking¬ 
bird, though none of the homeliest, 
lias in it nothing gaudy or brilliant; 
and, had lie nothing else to re¬ 
commend him, would scarcely on- 
title him to notice; hilt his figure | 
is well proportioned, and even 
handsome. The case, elegance, 
and rapidity of his movements, the 
animation of his eye, and the in¬ 
telligence he displays in listening 
and laying up lessons from almost 
every species of the feathered cre¬ 
ation within his hearing, arc really 
surprising, and mark the peculia¬ 
rity of his genius. To these qmi- 
lities we mav add that of a \oice 
full, strong, musical, and capable I 
of almost every modulation, from 
the clear mellow notes of the wood- 
thrush to the savage scream of the i 
bald eagle. In measure* and accent : 
he faithfully follows his originals; * 
in force and sweetness of express- ; 
sion lie greatly improves upon 
them. In his native groves,mount- ; 
ed on the top of a tall hush or half- : 
grown tree, in the dawn of dewy j 
morning, w hile the woods are al- | 
ready vocal with a multitude of| 
warblers, his admirable song rises 
pre-eminent over every competi¬ 
tor. The ear eau listen to his mu¬ 
sic alone, to which that of all the 
others seems a mere accompani¬ 
ment. Neither is this strain alto-: 
•gethcr imitative. His own native 


notes, which are easily distinguish¬ 
able by such as are well acquainted 
with those of the various song 
birds of America, are bold and full, 
and varied seemingly beyond all 
limits. They consist of short ex¬ 
pressions of two, tl)ree, or at the 
I most live or six syllables, generally 
interspersed with imitations, ami 
' all of them uttered w ith great em¬ 
phasis and rapidity, and continued, 
with undiminished ardour, for half 
an hour or an hour at a time. His 
expanded wings and tail glistening 
w itli white, and the buoyant gaiety 

• of his action, arrest the eye, as his 
song irresistibly engages the ear. 
He sweeps round w ith enthusiastic 
ecstasy; lie mounts and descends 

; as his song swells or dies away; 
i and, as my friend Mr. Rartrum has 
beautifully expressed it,“lie bounds 

• aloft with the celerity of an arrow, 

! as if to recover or reeal his very 
! soul, expired in the last elevated 

strain.” While thus exerting him¬ 
self, a by-standcr, destitute of 
sight, would suppose that all the 
leathered tribes hail assembled to¬ 
gether 011 a trial of skill, each 
1 striiing to produce his utmost ef¬ 
fect, so perfect are his imitations. 
He many limcsdeccivcsthe sports¬ 
man and sends him in search of 
birds, that arc perhaps not within 
miles of him, hut w hose note# he 
exactly imitates. Even birds them- 
sell os are frequently imposed upon 
! by this admirable mimic, and are 
; decoyed by the fancied calls of their 
mates, or* dive with precipitation 
into the depth of thickets, at wbftt 
they suppose to he the scream of 
the sparrow-hawk. 

The mocking-bird loses little of 
the power and energy of his song 
hv con riflemen t. In His ddmesti- 
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cated stair, when he begins his During this exhibition of his pow- 
strains, it is impossible to stand by ; ers, he spreads his wings, expands 
uninterested. He whisiles for the j his tail, and throws himself round 
dog ; Caesar starts up, wags his! the cage in all the ecstasy of en¬ 
tail, and runs to meet his master. • thusiasm, seeming not only to sing> 

Hesqueaks out like a hurt chicken, but to dance, keeping time to the 
and the hen hurries al>out with measure of his own music. Both 
hanging wings and bristled fca- 1 in his native and domesticated state, 
fliers, clucking to protect her iu-' during the solemn stillness of night, 
jured brood. The barking of the ! as soon as the noon rise3 in silent 
dog, the mewing of the cat, the ! majesty, he begins liis delightful 
creakii.gof a passing wheelbarrow,! solo, and serenades us the livelong 
follow with gre.-U truth and rapidi- ! night with a full display of his vo- 
ty. He repeats the tune taught cal powers,making the whole neigh- 
him by his master, though of con- j bourhood ring w ith his inimitable 
siderablc length, fully and faith- melody. 

fully. He runs over the quiverings j A certain anonymous author, 
of the canary and tlie clear wins- J speaking of the mocking-birds iu 
flings of the Virginia nightingale j the island of Jamaica, and their 
or red bird, with such superior cx- practice of singing by moonlight, 
ecution and effect, that the inorti- thus gravely philosophizes and at- 
fied songsters feel their own info- tempts to account for the habit:— 
riority, and become altogether si- “ It is not certain,” says he, “whe- 
lcnt; while he seems to triumph flier they arc kept so wakeful by 
in their defeat by redoubling his the clearness of the light, or by 
exertions. ; any extraordinary attention and 

This excessive fondness for va- \ vigilance at such times, forthepro- 
riety, however, in the opinion of | tcclion of their nursery from the 
some, injures his song. His ex- j piratical assaults of the owl and 
celient imitations of the brown ; the night hawk. It is possible that 
thrush are frequently interrupted ftnr may operate upon them, much 
by the crowing of cocks; and the ! in the same manner as it has been 
warblings of the blue bird, which observed to affect some cowardly 
he exquisitely manages, are min- persons, who whistle stoutly iu a 
gled with the screaming of swallows ; lonesome place, while their mind 
and the cackling of hens : amidst j is agitated by the terror of thieves 
the simple melody of the robin, we 1 or hobgoblins.” 
are suddenly surprised by the shrill If it would not seem invidious ta 
reiterations of the whip-poor-will; j foreigners, 1 might here make a 
while the notes of the kill-deer, I comparative statement between the 
blue jay, martin, baltimore, and , powers of the mocking-bird, and 
twenty others succeed, with such j the only bird I believe in the world 
imposing reality, that we look round worthy of bring compart'd witii 
for the originals, and discover, with him, the European nightingale. I 
astonishment, that the sole per- sliajl therefore present the reader 
former ia this singular concert* is with the opinion of a distinguished 
the admirable bird now before us. English naturalist and curious ob- 
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server on this subject, tlie Hon. these capital notes would be alirayt 
Dailies Barrington, who, at the debased by a bad mixture.” 
time he made the communication, If, as is here conceded, the 
was Vice-President of the Royal mocking-bird be fully equal to 
Society, to which it was addressed, the song of. the nightingale, and, 
“It may not be improper,” says as I can with confidence add, not 
that gentleman, “ to consider whe- only to that, but to the song of 
ther the nightingale may not have almost every other bird; besides 
a very formidable competitor in the j being capable of exactly imitating 
American mocking-bird ; though various other sounds and voices of 
almost all travellers agree, that the animals, his vocal powers are un- 
concert in the European woods is ; questionably superior to those of 
superior to that of the other parts j die nightingale, which possesses 
of the globe. I have happened, | its own native notes alone. Far- 
however, to hear the American! tlier, if we consider, as is asserted 
mocking-bird in great perfection by Mr. Barrington, that “ one rea- 
at Messrs. Vogel and Scott’s, ini son of the nightingale’s being more 
Love-lane, Kaslchcap. This bird ! attended to than others, is, that it 
is believed to be still living, and sings in the night;” and if wc l>e- 
hatli been in England these six lieve with Shaks ieitre, that 
years. During the space of a mi- | 

mite be imitated the wood-lark, T(.e «i e l,tinp.tr, if ^ ao., 1.1 mu, by .u,, 

. . , .1 \\ liniew r> lit- 

chaffinch, thrush, and sparrow; 1 ; Nobcttrr 

a uinsiciau tliju a wren—— 

was also told that he would bark 

like a dog: so that tl»c bird seems w hat must we think of that bird, 
to have no choice in his imitations; | who, in the glare of day, when a 
though his pipe comes the nearest i multitude of songsters are straining 
to our nightingale of any bird I ! their throats in melody, overpow- 
have yet met with. Wc arc still at ers all competition; and by the 
a loss, however, with regard to the jj superiority of his voice, ex pres- 
original notes of this bird, and siou, and action, not only attracts 
these can only be known by per- every ear, but frequently strikes 
sous accurately acquainted with the dumb his mortified rivals—of dial 
notes of the other American birds, bird to whose melody the silence 
Kalm, indeed, informs us, that the of night, as well as the bustle of 
uatural song is excellent; lint this day, bears witness, and who even 
traveller seems not to have been in captivity in a foreign country, 
long enough in America to distin- is declared, by the best judges in 
guish what were the genuine notes: • that country, to be equal to tliesotig 
rwith us mimics do not often sue- of the sweetest of its birds in its 
ceed hut in imitations. I have lit- r hole compu^i The supjfosed de- 
tle dpubt, however, that this bird gradation of his song by the intro- 
woufa be fully equal to the spng duction of extraneous sounds and 
of the nightingale in its whole unexpected imitations, is, in fact, 
compass; hut then, from the atten- 'one of thechief excellencies ef this 
tion which the mocker pays to any bird; as thesc.chaugcs give a per- 
other sort off ^disagreeable nnile^Ufletual flovVUy to j)is strain, keep 
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attention constantly awake, and 
impress every hearer with a deeper 
interest iu what is to follow. 

The native notes of the mocking¬ 
bird have considerable resemblance 
to those of the brown thrush, but 
may be easily distinguished by their 
greater rapidity, sweetness, ener¬ 
gy of expression, and variety. Both, 
however, have in many parts of 
the United States, particularly in 
those to the south, obtained the 
name of the mocking-bird; the 
first, from its inferiority of song, 
being called the French, and the 
latter the English: a mode of ex¬ 
pression probably originating in , 
the prejudices of our forefathers,; 
with whom every thing French was 
inferior to every thing English. 

The mocking-bird may, by pro¬ 
per management, be made suffi¬ 
ciently lame to sing in confinement 
The. usual price of one is from se¬ 
ven to fifteen and even twenty 

w 

dollars. 1 have known fifty dollars 
paid for a remarkably fine singer, 
and 100 refused for a still more 
extraordinary one. 

Attempts have been made to in- ; 
duce these charming birds to pair 
and rear their young iu a state of 
confinement, and the result has 
proved it to be, by proper manage¬ 
ment, perfectly practicable. In 
the spring of 180S, a Mr. Klein, 
of Philadelphia, partitioned off 
about 12 feet square of the third 
story of his house. This was lighted 
by a pretty large wire-grated win¬ 
dow'. In the center of this room 
h$ planted a cedar bush, five or 
six feet high, in a box of earth, 
jmd scattered about a sufficient 
quantity of materials suitable for 


building. Into this place a male 
and female mocking-bird were put 
and soon began to build. The fe¬ 
male laid five eggs, all of which 
she hatched, and fed the young 
with great affection until they were 
nearly able to ily. Business calling 
the proprietor from home for a fort¬ 
night, he left die birds to the care 
of his domestics; but on his return, 
found, to his regret, that they had 
been neglected in food. Thcyoung 
were all dead, and the parents 
themselves nearly famished. The 
same pair have, again commenced 
building this season (lHOfl) in the 
same place, and have at this time 
(July 4) three young ones, likely 
U> do well. This place might be 
| fitted up with various kinds of 
i shrubbery, so as to resemble their 
I native thickets; and ought to be as 
remote from noise and interruption 
of company as possible, and strati - 
gers rarely allowed to disturb or 
even approach them. 

The mocking-bird is 0{ inches 
long ami 18 in breadth, some long¬ 
er and others smaller, those of the 
first hatch being uniformly the 
biggest and stoutest. The upper 
part of the head, neck, and back 
arc a dark brownish ash, and when 
new moulded, a fine light grey; 
the wings and tail arc nearly black. 
The chin is white; the sides of the 
neck, breast, belly, and vent a 
brownis!i white, much purer in wild 
birds than in those which have been 
domesticated; the iris of the eye 
yellowish cream coloured, inclin- 
j ing to golden; hill black; tl^leg*’ 
and feet likewise black and strong. 
The female very much resembles 
the male. 
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ON COMMERCE. 

' . No. XXXII. 

To tlic particulars already given i ported, in flour, from Europe and 
respecting the Islands of Mauritius I New England. They import their 
and Bourbon, wc shall now add tint rice (besides what they grow them- 
provisions in laUl).—Beef, selves) from Madagascar and some 
and mutton, Ik. per lb.; aj ports in India; their slaves and 
a chicken, Is.; a duck, ; catile from Madagascar, besides 
from ‘2s. to 3s.; a goose, 7s. to 8s.; j some of the former from the coasts 
a turkey, 10s. to 12s.; a pair of* of Africa; and their specie (pias- 
pigeons, from 2s. to Os.; wine, from, ires) from Cadiz, 
the European price, to eight times ! M. de la BoiirJonnuix, ulirn in- 
more; bread from the same to four tendant of these islands, which 
times more; but these two articles post lie occupied from 1731 to 1740, 
fluctuate, according as it is peace had formed the idea (among the 
or war. All the inhabitants having j many useful and splendid works 
the above commodities, as well as , and designs which he schemed for 
others, to dispose of, it is their their welfare), to make Maitri- 
interestto sell them as dear as pos- i tius a general depot for the coiii- 
siblc to foreigners, who come hi- ! mcrce of the East: so that the 
t her only for the purposes of com- Company's ships from Europe 
mercc, or for refreshments, after should proceed no farther eastward 
a long voyage. At this period, also, than this island, hut should lake 
a plantation, entirely cleared, and in their homeward or Indian car- 
lurgc enough to maintain a fa mil} .goes at this place, after having 
in great comfort, might he pur- j landed here those which they 
c hased for about 0000 piastres, or J brought from Europe; while the 
.11500. This would require about forwarding of the cargoes to India, 
30 slaves, of both sexes, to culti- and bringing back those intended 
\utc it, ait about .130 each upon an for Europe, should be performed 
average; but whether the slaves j by country ships, na\ igulecl by J.'sis- 
are included in the alow sum, the ! cars, nr Indian seamen. By rinse 
document from which we obtain- |; measures lie expected to obtain 
ed our information, is not precise' the following advantages: First, 
enough to determine. — These , ilie expences would he* lessened, 
islands imported from Europe a? as both the pay and maintenance 
this time (1800) almost all their tie- of Indian sailors are very trilling; 
cessarios and objects of consump- i and, secondly, the European ships’ 
tion, except linens, cottons,* and: crews would be more effectually 
stuffs, which arc? obtained from the preserved ; as it was well know n that 
coasts of Coromandel and Bengal; ( they suffer greatly, not only from 
China ware and silk from China, -the length of the voyage alone, hut 
Their corn is partly of their own i still more frequently from the di- 
growth; the surplus consumption mate, espec ially that of Arabia and 
of their bread and biscuit is ini- jj Bengal. This plan, however, was 
Np. LV. Vol X. ‘ D 
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not adopted, for the following rea¬ 
sons :—It was feared that the Com¬ 
pany would fall into contempt, un¬ 
less they displayed in these distant 
latitudes a naval force sufficient to 
ensure respect; secondly, because 
it is more advantageous to obtain 
all articles of merchandize from 
the place itself which produces or 
manufactures them; and, thirdly, 
because although the Indian sailors 


I have much less pay and are victual- 
I led cheaper than those of Europe, 
this alone docs not render the na¬ 
vigation of vessels in the Indian 
seas more economical, or more ad¬ 
vantageous, than the navigation of 
European vessels, as a ship manned 
i by Indian sailors requires one third 
more hands than if the crew were 

| 

i composed entirely of Europeans. 

Mercator & Co. 


EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 
(Continued from Vol. IX. p. 368 .) 

273. Portrait of J. Papicorth , 


Esq. —J. Green. 

The general display of portraits 
excites little interest in the public 
mind, although they form so large 
a portion of the present Exhibition, 
excepting where the at tractions de¬ 
pend, as in some instances, up¬ 
on their excellence as paintings. 
The best works of Reynolds, of 
Opie, Lawrence, Hopner, Owen, 
Rccchy, Slice, Thomson, and some 
others, will always command atten¬ 
tion, even though the persons whom 
they represent arc little known, or 
less regarded. The portrait in re¬ 
view we cannot forbear to men¬ 


of a very ingenious professor of 
architecture ; and we are never 
more gratified, than in numbering, 
amidst so many physiognomies, a 
few that may be remembered here¬ 
after for having c6ntributed some¬ 
what to science by their genius, 
and to society by their private 
worth. This is one of Mr. Green’s 
best performances. 

4*05. Portrait of Sir C. Coote , Bart , 
—J. Grecin 

There is much grace in this figure 
of the elegant young baronet. In 


whole-length portraits we cannot 
but approve of costume being 
of a character that does not mark 
: a particular fashion. Perhaps none 
' is more congenial to the general 
; taste, or better suited to adorn the 
! figure, than the Spanish dress. Of 
modern costume, black is least ob¬ 
jectionable. The drawing is good, 
the colouring, and light and shadow*, 
are well managed, and the picture 
: superior to any we remember to 
have seen from the pencil of this 
artist. 

I 317. Portraits of the Misses Core. 
—A. E. Chalon, A. 

We have more than once advert¬ 
ed to the progressive improvement 
of this artist. The group of young 
ladies, so elegantly employed, and 
so tastefully designed, in this com¬ 
position, remind us Qf the fine 
feeling of Titian. We’forget that 
i this picture is in miniature ; there 
! is a greatness of effect and a power 
of chiaro oscuro pervading the sub¬ 
ject, that produces an illusion, and 
renders the fair musicians thfe size 
of life. 

423. Portrait of an ylrtist. —Mrs. 

Green. 

Much observation of nature; and 


tion, as it is a faithful resemblance 
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k free hand to execute, are visible 
in this miniature resemblance of 
An Artist. So true a resemhJance, 
it is obvious, has been painted con 
amort. It is justly owing to the 
fair artist who has so faithfully de¬ 
lineated this countenance, to meet 
from the original a similar compli¬ 
ment ; and should he succeed in 
his delineation with equal success, 
his study will he attended with no J 
common felicity. 

148. Blind Man's Buff'. —D. Wilkie, 

It. A. 

Thesplendid colouring of Adrian 
Van Ostade and the lively humour 
of Jean Stien are happily united ! 
in this rustic composition. Mr. j 
Wilkie has successfully studied the • 
executive part of his art, in the 
contemplation of the Flemish and ' 
Dutch schools, and lias incorpo- , 
rated enough of his own to claim . 
the honour of being ranked among : 
original painters. We cannot for- • 


! since the appearance of the former 
; picture, and we think this his last, 
by far the best production of his 
admirable pencil. 

j -241. View of Lambeth from the top 
of a gentleman's house on the sitlt 
! of the Thames • —G. Arnald, A. 

• Of the very few remainin g antiqui¬ 
ties upon the hanks of the Thames, 
within Uic metropolis, or immedU 
atcly within a short distance there¬ 
of, the palace of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury is the only one that has, 
in a certain degree, resisted the ra¬ 
vages of time, or been exempted 
from the mutability that has marked 
every other great scat, by the de¬ 
structive rage for improvement that 
has so frequently disgraced the ar¬ 
chitects and their employers within 
the last century. Previously to this 
period, the hanks of this beautiful 
river were richly ornamented with 
palaces and noble mansions, with 


. . .1 their gardens and dicerful terraces 

get the pleasure so often ex,,cru-n- ,j wasbc( ,, lilc . tiJcs . 

ced m viewing Ins highly h.ml.ed ; T(J t , u intor> Laml)eth vet af _ 
pictures. It has been unfortunate forils !MJI11 , ,,, t . dU . llt su |, |C e ts for 
for mally men of talent poets, as ;! h1|kI T1iC fis , iernicn -s houses, 
well as painters, to come before the jj wit|l their ruilo boatS) aH(1 lhe pcb . 
public at once with great powers, ,,, j alH | t!ie vellcrablc pa . 
in displaying a poem or a picture j; lace> wit |, tho Gothic gate towering 

A 1 1 . ■ .Ml % I • li.M hlk 4. » ^1 J .VI I. 


of high merit: for the world will* 
ever be disposed to compare a sub¬ 
sequent work to the first, and un¬ 
less a great and ail obvious im¬ 
provement he evinced, the compa¬ 
rison will be constantly made at 
the expcnceof every new perform¬ 
ance. It is not likely, that any 
picture from this artist will again 
excite so much attention as the 
Village Politicians; but it is strict¬ 
ly due to Mr. Wilkie, to »ay of this 
picture of Blind Man's Buff', as of 
othets, that he has supported his 
reputation by much improvement 


above, lead the imagination back 
; to ancient times. 

! Mr. Arnald has viewed the scene 
I with the true feeling of a painter, 
i and has produced a picture that 
j will increase in value as long as a 

: love for topographic art exists. 

■ 

I 8. A Storm. —G. Arnald, A. 

Meanwhile loud thunder* rattle round the *ky, 
And buil and rain, in tuioglrd tenipciU, fly; 
W hih flood* on floods, in wiling turhldtiih*. 
Koll roaring down the inoimUm'i* chniftcl'J 

oblra; 

The yonug Arcauiu>, and the bunting train, . 
To done retread fl-d divene oVr the plaiu; 

D 2 
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To the tame gloomy cave with t^erd repair 
The Troj m hero and the royal fair. 

Wartoji's Virgil. 

It,is no small relief amidst this 
emporium of portraits, to be ena¬ 
bled to fix one’s regard upon some 
poetic subject, whether of land¬ 
scape, history, or other work of 
imagination : for it must be de¬ 
plored, to find so much talent con¬ 
stantly wasted in pourtray ing every- |i 
day countenances of persons, who, 
to say nothin gworsc of, arc of little 
importance to society. Mr. Arnald 
has chosen for the exercise of his 
ingenious pencil, a subject reple te !■ 
with difficulties, which he has sur-; 
mounted in the production of this ! 
well designed and admirably co- ; 
loured picture. It would appear 
invidious to make comparison be¬ 
tween this artist and some of his I 

i 

cotemporaries, men of talent also: j 
hut we cannot too much applaud 
Mr.- Arnald for his steadiness in 
pursuing his art agreeably to bis 
own unsophisticated views. His 
style is hold and rich, his colouring 
glowing and natural, ami his pen¬ 
ciling is perspicuous. It would 
be viewing the graphic art with very 
contracted notions, were the' pro¬ 
fessors thereof required to follow, 
any particular style or mode of 
painting, according to rules drawn 
from any master or any school of 1 
art! We admire originality of feel¬ 
ing, and admit of an executive 
manner that best displays that feel- : 
ing. Yet we cannot approve, when, 
aiming at originality, the painter - 
becomes affected, or in endeavour¬ 
ing to astonish, he becomes ohscure. j 
The best school for study is nature: 


it was in courting her that the flame 
of genius was first caught; and her 
most favoured votaries have left us 
their works, to encourage our ad¬ 
dresses to the liberal goddess, who 
will be equally propitious, in every 
age, to those w ho are assiduous in 
their attentions to her. 

210. The Inside of llie Ear/ of Dar¬ 
lington's Kennel, with his Lord¬ 
ship's Huntsman, Dug- Feeder, and 
some of I he must celeb ruled llounds 
of the Until/ Pack. —H. B. Cha- 
lon. 

This is one of the many pictures 
which Mr. Clialon has painted for 
his liberal patron, the Karl of Dar¬ 
lington, and we doubt not hut the 
resemblances are equally faithful 
with those which we hate seen, and 
compared with the originals from 
which they were taken. There is 
thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
accompanied with excellent draw- 
inn, exhibited in this picture; the 
painting \< hold and masterly, and 
the colouring natural and harmo¬ 
nious. 

3H0. Pha bc, a famous Spaniel , the 
Pi opert/ ofC. I ere , lix/. —I I. I). 
Clialon. 

Much animation and truth of 
character mark this fine portrait of 
the faithful dog. The pencilling 
is broad and free, the colouring 
transparent, and the whole effect 
strikingly hold. This rising artist 
has manifested considerable study 
in his pictures since the last year’s 
Kxhihition, and we congratulate 
him on the rapid advances which 
he is making to the attainment of 
excellence in his department of art. 
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So great has been the curiosi¬ 
ty excited throughout the country 
in conscqueuce of the arrival of 
this interesting stranger, that the 
proprietor of the Monthly Reposi¬ 
tory has been induced to give a 
portrait of him, from an original 
drawing which was made in the 
New Library in the Strand; and 
which it is hoped maybe acceptable 
to his readers, particularly those 
whose residences are distant from 
London. 

Alexander Zcmlenutin, of the 

• 

regiment of Don Cossacks Sul in 
the 9th, a native of Tschirkasko, 
about two thousand worsts south¬ 
east of Moscow, upon the borders 
of the river Don, may be numbered 
as one amongst the hardiest of the 
various tribes of Cossacks, whose 
bravery, loyalty, and patriotism 
have, from the time of Peter the 
Great to the present epoch, con¬ 
tributed so materially to the martial 
glory of the Russian empire. These 
soldiers have been represented by 
their vanquished enemies as fierce 
and merciless barbarians; brutal 
in their manners, and disgusting 
in their habits. This character, 
however, is falsely drawn, for those 
who had sufficient opportunities of 
judging of their manners and con¬ 
duct, since their arrival in Prussia 
and on the frontiers of Germany, 
give a totally different and very 
favourable account of the C ossack 
, tribes. 

/’ In stature Zemlenutin is about 
five feet ten inches high, stout and 
rfluscular, but not unwieldy;• his 
countenance is ingenuous and open, 
very much resefabfing the charac- 

1 i 


ter of the Scotch Highlander. Hi* 

! deportment whilst here was manly 
j and respectable; perhaps it is not 
i too much to say, it was not unfre¬ 
quently dignified. 

Colonel de Bock, the officer who 
. brought him to England, was charg¬ 
ed with dispatches to our govern¬ 
ment. It was deemed unsafe for 
this gentleman to travel from the 
Polish frontier to Ciixhavcu with-' 
out a Cossack. These men arc se¬ 
lected for their probity and brave¬ 
ry, aud serve as a passport, with¬ 
out which the colonel might have 
been suspected of being a spy. 
When arrived at Cuxhavcn, it oc¬ 
curred to hint to bring the Cossack 
to England, from no other motive 
than that persons here might feel 
gratified on beholding an indivi- 
: dual of the corps who had so re¬ 
cently assisted by its bravery in 
expelling tiie Corsican invader 
from the Russian territory. 

The great attention that wn* 

|i shewn to this humble person, who 
\ is hut a private soldier, during his 
!: residence here, made a sensible 
i impression upon his mind. He 
! formed the highest possible opinion 
: of the abilities, the wealth, and 
*« generosity of the English nation. 

It would nq doubt be very amusing 
j to hear him recount to his martial ' 
comrades, on his return to camp, 
the wonders which he witnessed ill 
London, every person appearing 
anxious to excite his-surprise by a * 
display of whatever was curious. 
At Mr. Ackermann’s he was much 
s’.ruck by the gas lights; he was 
allowed to ignite the gas himself, 
and .thought it effected by magic. 
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Upon being presented with an ap¬ 
paratus for producing an instan¬ 
taneous light, by dipping a match 
in a liquid, he said, “When I tell 
my comrades of what I have seen, 
of fire,” meaning the gas, “com¬ 
ing out of nothing, and they will 
not believe me, 1 will shew them 
this,” pointing to his magic tinder- 
box. 

His astonishment was excited on 
bearing and seeing the Panharmo- 
nicon at Spring-Gardens, wherein 
the effect of a full band is produc¬ 
ed, upon trumpets, French horns, \ 
hautboys, kettle-drums, tlutcs, bas¬ 
soons, and other instalments, which 
arc operated upon by bellows set 
in motion by mechanical means, j 

When at Spring-Gardens the; 
Albiness expressed a desire to see ! 
him. The interview took place in 
a private apartment, in presence of • 
a few witnesses, and nothing could • 
be more amusing than the mutual 
gazing of these two curious per- j 
sons; she eyeing his venerable: 
heard, and ho looking with asto¬ 
nishment at the beautiful texture j 
of her long and glossy hair, liis ; 
gallantry was manifested on this j 
occasion, in begging to know, by 
his interpreter, whether she would ; 
condescend to favour him with a 
small portion of her beautiful hair. 
The fair lady answered, that the 
same request had frequently been 
made, but had never been granted; 
yet the brave Cossack should not 
ask in vain. She shook her silken 

^Jocks, and, with a pair of scissars, 
separated a small portion, and very 
gleefully presented it to the vete- 
ffm soldier. 

, ; A whimsical deception, known 

s to a few persons only, was practised 
upon our hero during his stay in 


the metropolis. — He received a 
message, in the name of a foreign 
nobleman, requesting his attend¬ 
ance at his house: the summons 
was instantly obeyed, and he was 
conducted in an elegant chariot to 
a inaguificcnt house in one of the 
great squares, and introduced into 
a nobly furnished apartment illu- 
j ininated by means of lustres, where 
• lie was received by six beautiful 
young ladies, and seated at a table 
covered with scarce fruits and rich 
wines. The nobleman notappear¬ 
ing, he indulged in rather too copi¬ 
ous libations, and, fascinated by the 
attractions of “ Clusters of pearls’* 
and “ Heart’s ease,” he sunk, like 
Abou Hassan, into a profound slum¬ 
ber, which lasted more than twche 
hours. He was conveyed the fol¬ 
lowing evening to his own lodging^ 
and declared, that the whole trans¬ 
action appeared to him involved in 
extreme mystery. 

His officer accepted an invitation 
to dine at the Frec-IVlasons’ Tavern. 
A private carriage conveyed him 
and his friends. 'Flic invitation 

included the Cossack. A hacknev 

* 

coach was called in, which was to 
follow his master. The rogue of a 
driver knowing that he was unac¬ 
quainted with the geography of 
London, and equally ignorant of 
our language, pretended to have 
something to adjust before he fol¬ 
lowed, when, mounting his box, he 
purposely drove into another track^ 
and alighted with his fare at an 
alehouse, where lie not only made 
I a booty by an exhibition of the old 
soldier, but also plied him with 
liquor, and left him intoxicated to 
the care of any one who might feel 
disposed to take him home. , 
All ranks of persons were 
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ous to see thisnoTthem warrior; he gratitude at the condescension of 
never moved but in a crowd. The his Royal Higlmess, who was pleas- 
presents which he received from ed to place the belt upon him witll 
the proprietor of the Repository | his own hands, 
were precursors of his good fortune. H e received many valuable pre- 
His Royal Highness the Prince ; sents from various persons; among 
Regent sent for him to Carlton- ; the rest, a pike, of a very curious 
House, and presented him with a construction, which was manufac- 
handsome sabre suspended by a tured at Birmingham; it waseleven 
black velvet belt, brilliantly em- ; feet in length, shut up in the man- 
broidcred with silver, and a car- ; ncr of a telescope, and was made 
touch-box of the same metal. The 1 of brass, 
old soldier was overwhelmed with 


THE MODERN SPECTATOR. 

No. XXVIII. 

I for n grniu* ought lo pa^x, 

Though the world tells me I'm an a*s. 

envy all—for well I arr, 

The woilil'a a giiliter as* than me. 

Anon. 

Wiiat we call a genius, says them, but for their obstinacy in 
Mr. Pope, is hard to bo distin- persisting to proceed where suc- 
guished by a man himself from a ij re ss appears to be hopeless. But 
strong inclination ; and if his gc- ? this too may admit of alleviating 
nius he ever so great, he eannot at circumstances. Their particular 
first discover it any other way, than j friends may he either ignorant of 
by yielding to that prevalent pro- |l insincere; and the world in gene- 
pensity, which renders him the more !! ral is too indifferent, to tell them 
liable to be. mistaken. The only j to their faces what they may say bc- 
niethod he has, is to make an cx- hind their hacks. Sooner or later, 
perimcntal exertion of his faculties, however, experience, hv its rc- 
and appeal to the judgment of peated suggestions, convinces them 
others : now if he happens to write of the truth ; but this seldom hap- 
or to paint, or compose or act ill, pens till they have wasted so much 
which are certainly no sins in them-| of their time, or formed such ha- 
selves, he is immediately made an j hits, as to hear very heavily on the 
object of ridicule. I cannot, how- future part of their lives, and clog, 
ever, but wish, that mankind in if not altogether darken, their fu- 
general should have the humanity ! turc prospects, 
to reflect, that even the worst per- i A letter which 1 have received, 
formers, in whatever way their in- and whose contents I shall present 
ferior endeavours may be employ- to my readers, has suggested these 
ed, deserve something at our hands observations. It is written by a 
from their solicitude to please us. person in the mediocrity of sta- 
Vjfe hpyc no c^use to quarrel with I tion, but whose complaints, or ra- 
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tlier the manner in which she states ;i was employed at an hundred and 


the causes of them, may instruct 
persons in every situation of life: 
those in the highest, may derive 
advantage from a due consider¬ 
ation of the subject which the good 
lady has communicated to me. 

TO THE MODERN SPECTATOR. 
My dear and very good Sir , 


, fifty miles distance from London, 
in glazi lg the hot-houses, forcing- 
houses, green-houses, and melon 
and cucumber frames, in the garden 
of a very rich gentleman, I do not 
now recollect his name, who em¬ 
ployed poor, dear Mr. Casement 
for upwards of a month, and the 


As you profess to feel so much 1 money paid as soon as the job was 
companion for \our fellow-crea- • done. 

•me?., whalex'er their sorrows or t Now, Ileaven knows, I was not 
disappoint limits may he, you will, without u mother’s yearnings, when 
1 am sure, allow an unhappy mo- | 1 thought of the dangers my hoy 


tlier to unfold to vott the distress ; 
of her mind, and, by your bene¬ 
volent aid, icMcn, if jou cannot | 
remove, the violence of her feel- •; 
iugs, from the erroneous eundiiet! 
of a darling son, who is unhappily 
threatened with ruin, in which she j 
must also he involved, from the 
pride of his heart, ami a strange 
infatuation to pursue a course for 
which nature never intended him; 


| would encounter in cleaning and 
mending windows three stories 
high, and the possibility of his 
falling into a paved area, sticking 
upon the spikes of an iron railing, 
or contracting an incurable disor¬ 
der from his poisonous contact with 
white lead : hut there arc inconvc- 
nicitcics in all trades, and as his 
father escaped, why should not he } 
Thus 1 made up my mind to the 


, , > * 

and thus to turn his back uponthose ' thing ; and looked forward, at 
means of support which Prow-length, to his rising in the world, 
deuce has so kindly afforded him. jj as other industrious men have done 


1 am, sir, the disconsolate wi¬ 
dow of an honest and industrious 


before him. 

Having got rid, therefore, of all 


painter and glazier ; and it would jj my scruples and apprehensions, I 

can hardly express the delight 1 
felt, when I first, tied on his little 


he doing injustice to my poor, dear, ! 
departed husband’s memory, if 1 ; 


did not declare, that—Heaven rest j white apron. How pleased the hoy 
his soul!—he left no means untried ij was ! and few ladies, 1 believe, were 
to render us all comfortable, and’j ever prouder of their fine fol de 
to bring up our only son, and in¬ 
deed our only child, to gain an ho¬ 
nest livelihood in his own business ; 
which was a very good one, as lie 
had a respectable list of custom¬ 
ers,who, from his c ivil deportment, 
regular conduct, and cleverness in 
his art of glazing and painting in 
all its mechanical branches, were 
every day increasing. Nay, the 
very summer before he died, he i 


rols on going to court on a birth- 
t clay, than he was when he was 
j thus decorated, for the first time, 
with this necessary badge of his 
business. Nor shall I ever forget 
the joy that appeared in my poor 
dear husband's face, when his son 
brought home the first shilling he 
ever earned, which was for putting 
a small pane of glass into a windo.w 
of the parish workhouse. 
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The boy feared nothings and and he at length go* an order from 
would laugh at my apprehensions a cousin, wlio kept an inn in a 
of danger, when I used to reconi- !j country town, to paint him a green 
mend him to be careful of "himself, J| man for a sign ; in which, as it was 
and look about him. Indeed, he || for ready liioncy, he engaged, as 
for some time kept pace, as well in !; he expressed himself, to devote all 
industry as in cleverness, with our 'j his mind and talent. Now I can- 
most anxious wishes : but he was ij not but own that it was a beautiful 
yet young, and as his father, though |j painting, which he said had an 
a skilful puinter and glazier, knew !• original thought, as his green inan 
little else than his business, he suf- ; had black eyes and cherry cheeks, 
fered the boy to he always with our i But, alas! Mr. Spectator, 1 shall 
foreman, who, to say the truth, ! l have reason, 1 fear, to curse the 
knew a good deal more than his ; Gr<vn Man as long as 1 live; for, 
master. Indeed, 1 have heard my .* in consequence of the admiration 
husband say, often and often, that j it received, from very good judges 
Thomas was a very clever fellow.. of the arts, he determined at once 
lie could mu rOle most admin*My, '• that he v;ns challal out for a higher 
imitate fancy woods, and gild in a j walk in life than a painter and 
superior taste. He could aUo paint :| glazier. Man, lie was used to say, 
letters of every kind in a delightful j cam** into the world like a lump of 
way; French and Latin litters a* ' /;.*//<', which, moulded by gnn/r, 
well as English ones, and ornu- , would litul its level. In short, sir, 
month too, alter the antic/;. At lie now began to dh.duiti his father’s 
length, however, 1 lost poor Mr. { trade; nor do 1 know wlut l should 
Reuben Casement, when I was have done, if it hail not been for 
obliged to take Thomas to supply Thomas who assisted me in keep- 
his place, and if my boy had con- | ing tilings together, and preserving 
tinned to mind his business, things the business that remained. M v 
would have gone on very tolerably poor boy now talked of nothing but 
well. But Thomas w as reckoned j art, and colouring, and feeling, and 
a bit of a genus, and Jackey Case- f| invention, and obscuro, and Heaven 
ment was determined to be a genus ij knows w hat, for 1 am sure 1 do not. 
too: and here begins all the mis- He has also bought a parcel of 
chief; for, since this sumo genu* !| naked men and women, without a 
has perlorined its operations in our rag about them, and placed them 
shop, I have not paid the oil mer- ! in l»is chamber; so that my maid 
chant halt as much for turpentine Susan l.as declared she will not go 
as 1 used to do. Thomas could . into it, to make his bed; but he 
certainly paint a red cow admirably ; says that lie nail rather *leep in a 
well, but Jack soon excelled him ;;! bed that has not been made, as it 
for he not only painted red cows, ij gives him such fine ideas of drapery, 
but red lions, and gold pestles and j But this, Mr. Spectator, is not 
mortars, and crowns and cuslfiMw, j the worst of ii ; lor he has pot ac- 
and muffins and crumpets, to the jj quainted with some man, v. ho lives, 
life. His ambition, however, ledjjas-J aui told, in your ncighhour- 
bim to attempt the human figure; hood, where there are a great nun - 
-Vo. LK. Vol. X. • E 
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bcr of these images, as large as life; 
and there, as he says, he goes to 
study:—but to study vvliat, do you 
think ? why, I blush to tell you:— 
It is to draw a naughty woman, who 
sits naked in the midst of thirty or 
forty young men ; and this he calls 
a living motlr/; a pretty model, 
truly, for my poor boy to copy! 
so, that while he learns to draw, 
he not only forgets his trade, but 
loses his morals. I, for a time, 
kept my thoughts to ni)stU‘; for, 
whcnctu* lie came to borrow a; 
pound-note of me, he talked so \ 
loudly about hi sgenn*, and his pow¬ 
ers, and the st\le of Mr. Kalphell, 
or some other gentleman, whose 
name I never heard of before, that 
he stopped my mouth: ami when 
I desired him, as he was intimate 
with so many of these great men, 
as he called them, to recomwiuiri 
them as customers to the shop, I • 
thought he would have gone into 
a fit with laughter, lie tells mo, 
however, that when he once is an 
li. A. he shall he able to provide 
for me, and send the shop to Tnr- 
tarii't. What K.A. menus, or in 
what part of London J’lir/nru* is,! 
I know no more than the pope of: 
Rome. | 

It is not for me to pretend to j 
judge of what is fine painting ; hut. 
this I know, that poor Jack's pic- ! 
.fares grin and stare in such a hor- j 
iflde way, that one is almost afraid j 


I from jealousy, and th^ the Royal 
j Academy, though tin#- are aU'aya 
! abusing one another* 11 join to 
1 keep down the rising talents of any 
; one who does not belong to them, 
j He says they treat him as they did 
one Mr. Barn', and' that he irde- 
i term in e< l to die like one Mr. Rem- 
bran,- and then his pictures will 
sell, as people never encourage 
living merit. . 

AlasT there was a time when my 
i poor boy was gay a lark, and 
brisk as a bee; and people would 
stop in the street, when he was 
mending a three-pair of stairs win¬ 
dow, or repairing a gutter, or paint¬ 
ing the outside of a house, to hear 
. him sing ; for he had a beautiful 
: \oice, and had got the name of the 
painting and glazing nightingale: 
hut now he is become quite a mope, 
! and never is seen to smile at an}' 
thing, only when 1 make ati obser- 
. ration upon his pictures. In short, 
; I cannot sometimes help thinking 
\ that lie is a little cracked, as he talks 
1 of call ing up spirits from some very 
I deep place, God knows where; and 

• raves about ghosts sitting upon bills 
j and riding on clouds, as be lias 

been informed by one Mr. Ilossian , 
j somebody who, as 1 understand, 
i lives in the Highlands of Scotland. 

• The fact is, that poor Jack Case¬ 
ment has mistaken his course of 
life. 1 have some time suspected 
as much; hut l am now convinced 


to go up the staircase at ni ;!o, of it, by a letter with which I have 
where he has hung them. Besides, been favoured from Mr. Caustic, 
he empties all my drawers, and by my foreman, who had been to 
takes my clothes to make tip figures place some painted glass in his stu- 
like Guy-Fuses on a fifth of No- dy windows. The gentleman ad- 
vcinber, which he tells me are s:ib- vises me to call back my son, from 
jeefs for drapery. No one, how- colours and canvas, to putty and 
ever, buys hispid lues, nor rewards lead, or lie will be ruined, as he 
bis merit; but this, he says, K all lias no talent for the art he pro- 
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fosses*, and is only fit to paint lipb- I vice and example,,however, well 
goblins for a scene in a poppet- meant, they will probably use their 
show, to terrify labouring people 1 influence, as they have turned him 
at a country fair. But all I^ an say • from a glazier into an artist, to re-' 
to the dear boy will all be in vain; pair the misfortune they have led 
and, as he reads your Jltjiwitortf, him into, and turn him back agnin 
which he says has a groat many sen- from an artist into a glazier, 
sibleand clever remarks on the arts, If, good Mr. Spectator, you will, 

he may, perhaps, he persuaded by in the benevolence of your disposi- 
a gentleman of your great learning tion, comply with my request, you 
and understanding, to return to his may save a very worthy young man 
shop, which offer* a respectable from ruin, and restore comfort to 
maintenance. Besides, sir, if you the widowed heart of your most 
will have the goodness to inform grateful, humble servant, 
me, which you probably eon, of Susan Casement. 

the street, &c. numbers of the 1 must beg leave to express a 
houses, where my son’s intimate %vi>li, that my correspondents, in 
friends, Mr. llalpliell, Mr. Michael mercy to my eyes, would he so 
Angel, and the two .Mr. Pusskins, good ns to convey their sentiments 
live, I will call upon them myself; j in that intelligible kind of hand- 
and when they know what mischief jj writing which may not require the 
they have done to Mr. John Case- j skill of a decyphercr to unravel, 
ment and his mother, by their ad- j w hich I really do not possess. 


DESCRIPTION OF TMK MONUMENT OF TIIK CELE¬ 
BRATED GERMAN WRITER, C. M. Wl ELAM). 

To no writer of the age, per- ; of his Oherou by Mr.-Sot Itchy, has 
haps, arc the literature, the lan- j afforded the English reader a fa- 
guage, end the public taste of the j, \ourable specimen of W ichtnd’- 
Gennnns under such great obliga- r poetical powers; but it is imposi¬ 
tions as to Wit land, whose talents • blc that his merits can be lairiy ap- 
have for half a century been the •' predated in this country, where so 
boast and admiration of the conn- !j few of his numerous works have yet 
try which gave him birth. Few an- j found their way before the publ ic, 
thors of any nation have written Wicland died, in his KOtii year, 
so much; but what eon aitutes a far in January iHld, and was interred, 
more honourable distinction, still, on the 25th of the same month, in 
fewer have written so well. Pos- • the garden belonging to his late 
sessing uncommon versatility of mausion at Osinannstadt, six miles 
genius, Wicland was equally etui- t \ from Weimar, now the property of 
nent aff a poet and a prose-writer, as ; M. Kiibnc, by the side of his he¬ 
ft moralist ami a philosopher as a loved wife and his young friend, 
translator and an author of the most. Sophie Brentano. Here, supreme- 
brilliant originality and invention.^ ly happy in the bosom ot his fa- 
-Tho spirited and elegant translation j; uiily, Wicland had passed several 

’ £ 2 
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years, from 1798 to 1803, in the A country life lost all its chantif 
enjoyment of rural pleasures; and for Wieland after the decease of hia 
here he was visited by the amiable faithful wife; he therefore, in 1803, 
SophieBrentano, thegrand-daugh- ; disposed of the estate of Osinann- 
tcr of his juvenile friend, Sophie • suidi to tire present proprietor, M. 
von Laroche. With a prepossess- Kuhnr, from Hamburg, and re¬ 
in g person, she united the greatestturned to Weimar; where the two 
diversity of talents and the highest j- courts by which be had been con- 
feminine delicacy; a soft lucian- j; sianily patronized, us well as the 
clioly, whicii sometimes clouded !! circle of Ids friends, received him, 
her eye, and doubtless originaled in ; as usual, with respect and atfection. 
the constitution of her heart, tended The Duchess Amelia prepared for 
to bind all around still more firm- him a new and agreeable summer 
ly to this accomplished creature, retreat, at her charming residence 
Cheerfully quitting the bustle of at Ticfurth, where he, with Kin- 
thc great world, she felt the henc-I siedel and Fernow, formed the 
licial influence of the seclusion and j! more inuncdiaic literary society of 
tranquillity of Osmannsliidl, the • that excellent princess, 
society of the venerable W ieland, • Amidst these enjoyments, the 
And his family assembled round him j* place of tranquil repose at Osmann- 
iu patriarchal simplicity. Soon, f sfcidi was not forgotten. The de- 
howevor, she fell sick, and, in spite ! sign which Wieland had long en- 
of the most assiduous attentions tertained of separating that part 
and the best medical aid, she ex- , of the garden with the graves from 
pired September 20, 1800. Wie- the rest of the property, which was 
land, who had loved her as his own , liable to a frequent change of ow n- 
child, prepared for her, thus pro- ers, was accomplished in 1804, 
maturely snatched from him, a rc-j through the interference of a friend, 
pository in the little grove at the and with the greater facility, as the 
lower end of his garden. j present respected possessor co-ope- 

It was not long before he was rated the most willingly in this ar- 
dcstined by Providence to endure' rangement. That part of tlicgar- 
anothcr severe trial. On the 0th jj den which was deemed requisite, 
of November, 1801, he lost his w ife, j: was ceded with all the usual legal 
who belonged to a noble family of formalities to the friend alluded to 
Augsburg, named Hillenbrandt. above, and by him conveyed to the 
The faithful partner of his life, ;<.family of Brentano, of Frankfurt 
the tender mother of his children, j; on the Mayn, to which it now in- 
was laid beside his departed friend,; alienably belongs. At the same 
and added to the mournful sanctity I time, the idea of erecting a inonu- 


of the spot. Wieland determined ment on the spot was first suggest* 
that his remains also should once od, in order to mark the site of all 
repose together with those of the three graves; for Wicluml again 
two objects of bis love; often did positively declared, that, after bin 
•he repair u> their graves, and sat earthly pilgrimage, as he termed 
lost in contemplation on a turf-seat j his remains also should there re- 


whijjj) is yet carefully preserved. |; pose A younger friend and ad* 
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ttirer of the poet, to whom the 
preparation of the design was com¬ 
mitted, proposed & triangular py¬ 
ramid ; to be placed in such a man¬ 
ner that the inscription and emblem 
on each side should indicate the 
grave which lay in that direction. 
This design was approved, and the 
execution of it, in Seeberg stone, 
was entrusted to M. Weisser, sculp¬ 
tor to the court of Weimar. The 
military operations of 1800 deferred 
the completion of this monument; 
but on the return of peace, it was 
speedily finished. Wieland him¬ 
self, in December 1800, furnished 
a distich for this monument, to the 
following effect: 

M Love tad frieuduliip in life united their kiu. 

drc«l iouIv; 

“ Thii one social nioue u«»w rovers their re¬ 


mains. 


• t 


This inscription was engraved 
on the pyramid, and seems to unite 
the three distinct sides into an har¬ 
monic whole. In 1807, this simple, 
hilt appropriate little monument was 
erected in the garden at Osmann- 
stridt; and it has now, through Wie- 
latid’s death, attained its final des¬ 
tination. 

On one side appears a butterfly, 
the emblem of Psyche, surround- 


i 


ed with a circular garland of new- 
blown roses; and underneath, ‘the 
inscription:—“ Sophie Brentano, 
born 15th August, 1776; died20th 
September, 1800.” • On the second 
are two hands conjoined, as the ex¬ 
pressive symbol of union and fide¬ 
lity, encompassed with a wreath of 
oak-leaves, and this inscription: 
—“Anna Dorothea Wieland (bom 
Hillenbrandt), born 8th July, 1740; 
died Otb November, 1801.” Oil the 
third is seen the winged lyre of the 
poet, surrounded by the star of 
immortality, and beneath is inscrib¬ 
ed :—“Christoph. Martin Wieland, 
born 5t!i September, 1738; died 
•20th January, 1813.” 

M. Facitis, the eminent engraver 
of Weimar, is at present engaged 
upon a medal in commemoration of 
the deceased. On the obverse, is 
a profile of Wieland, which is an 
excellent likeness ; and on the re¬ 
verse, is the emblem of the lyre 
sculptured ou his monument, with 
this motto above:—“To the im¬ 
mortal poet.” Below is a female 
head between butterflies* wings, 
from which springs a rose-branch 
on one side and Oberon’s lily on 
the other. 


TIIE BESPOKEN WIFE. 


A merchant who had removed 
fre mi England, and settled in one 
of our West India Islands, where 
he acquired a considerable fortune, 
could not he satisfied unless he had 
a wife to share liis success with him. 
As he could not meet with a person 
to suit him in the island, lie deter¬ 
mined to write to one of his corre¬ 
spondents in London, with whose 


. punctuality and probity he was 
j well acquainted. Being a stranger 
• to every other style than that of 
commerce, lie wrote his friend a 
; letter, in which, after dispatching 
| liis other business, lie proceeded to 
i the subject of his intended mar¬ 
riage, in these terms :— Item , A# 
1 have formed the resolution to 
marry, and ^annot here find ^|uit* 
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able raatbb, donot fail to send me, o of goods for the merchant. She 
by the first ship bound to this place, j was provided with certificates, en- 
x young woman of the following j dorsed in the manner and form di¬ 
qualities and figure, viz. As to for- rected by the correspondent. She 
tune, I expect none with her; let was included in the invoice in these 
her be of a respectable family; terms:— Item , One young woman 
from 20 to 25 years of age; of| aged 21, of the quality, figure, 
middle size and well proportioned; and condition as per order; as ap- 
of a pleasing countenance, mild pears by .the attestations which she 
disposition, and unsullied rt pitta- will produce.” Before the depar- 
tion ; enjoying good health, and a ture of the lady, the correspondent 
constitution Sufficiently strong to J dispatched letters of advice by 
hear the change of climate, that 1 i other vessels, to inform his friend, 
may not be obliged, by her sudden that he might expect, by such and 
loss, to seek another, which must such a ship, a young woman ail- 
•be guarded against as much as pos- swering to the terms of his appli- 
siblc, on account of the great dis- ! cation. The letters, the goods, and 
tnnee and the dangers of the sea. I the lady all safely reac hed the place 
If she arrives according to the above I of their destination. When the 
order, with this letter endorsed by vessel arrived, the American was 
you, or at least a well attested in waiting: a buxom damsel step- 
copy, for fear of mistake or dccep- ped on shore, and hearing his name 
tion, I promise to honour the bill, mentioned, thus addressed him:— 
and to marry the bearer fifteen “ I have a bill of exchange upon 
days after sight.” you, sir, and hope that you will 

The London correspondent read honour it.” With these words she 
again and again this extraordinary handed to him the letter of the cor- 
anicle, in which his friend bespoke respondent, on which was endorsed 
a wife in the same terms as he to this effect:— The hearer is the 
would give orders for a bale of icife you have ordered me to send yon. 
goods. He admired the prudent! —“ Madam,” replied the merchant, 
precision and laconic accuracy of jj " 1 never yet suffered my hills to 
this American, and resolved to suit he protested, and I assure you 1 
him if he could. After some search, : shall not begin with this. 1 shall 
he conceived that lie had found j consider myself as the most form- 
such a person as he wanted in a j natc of men if you will allow me 
.young lady of amiable character,: to pay it.” This first interview was 
but without fortune, who accepted || soon followed by the wedding, and 
the proposal. She embarked in a j' the match was one of the happiest 
ship which carried out a quantity jj in the colony. 

THE WILL. 

By Augustus von Kotzebue. 

v There once lived in France an R found it impossible to keep any 
old bachelor, whose avarice was domestic in his service, for he not 
equalled only by his wealth. He j) only required unimpeachable into- 
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grity, but likewise.the unusual fa*: 
culty of fasting. In return, he 
promised to provide for them, but 
nobody knew how. Allured by these 
expectations, many servants out of 
place applied for the situation; but, 
unable to endure the privatious to 
which they were subjected, one 
after the other soon quitted him 
again. 

The miser at length found that 
lie should he obliged to wait on 
himself, unless he could hit upon 
some other method. He made a 
will, by which he promised to the 
servant who should close Ids eyes, 
not only a certain sum in ready 
money, but also an estate which 
he possessed in the country. No 
sooner was it known that the miser 
would prove ho generous after his 
death, than servants thronged to 
him from all quarters; and at length 
he met with one, who, in the hope 
of better times, endured hunger 
and thirst with heroic fortitude. 
Whether he would long have been 
able to sustain so unequal a conflict 
is doubtful, for he was already re¬ 
duced to a skeleton, when, fortu¬ 
nately for him, at the end of the 
first half year, the old miser ex- 
pired. 

His heirs joyfully hastened to 
take possession of his property, 
which was immense. Such, how¬ 
ever, was their greediness, that they 
grudged the starved servant so con¬ 
siderable a legacy. One of the 
nephews desired to see the will, 
which was shewn to him ; and when 
he came to the words, “ I give and 
bequeath la the servant who shall close 
ray ei/cs,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
with malicious joy, “ The bequest 
is null and void !”—“ How so, sir ?” 
rejoined the thunderstruck legatee. 


—“ Null and void !’* repeated th& 
other- “ My. uncle had but otut 
eye, consequently you could not* 
close his eye*.” In vain the ser¬ 
vant remonstrated, that, by thisex* 
pression, the deceased had only 
meant to signify his death, and 
therefore he designed the legacy, 
for the person who should continue 
| with him till his death. The ne¬ 
phew, on the other baud, maintaini. 
ed, that his uncle well knew tl*at he 
| had but one eye, and of course only 
i intended it as a joke, when he made 
i the legacy dependant on a condi¬ 
tion which could not possibly be 
I fulfilled. 

; The affair became the subject of 
. legal discussion, and the whole pro- 
• vince interested itself in behalf of 

i 

the poor servant, who justly gained 
the cause, though the heirs carried 
their effrontery to such a length as 
I toappeal to the parliament of Paris. 

I The following anecdote, which 

i is likewise true, may serve as a 
.counterpart to the preceding:— 
. Lord F-, an English nobleman, 

was a bachelor, equally rich and 
. equally avaricious with the one- 
eyed Frenchman. He lived in the 

II most retired manner in the court- 
| try, and had no other attendant 
ji than an old faithful valet, who had 

been fifty years in his service, and 
in.whose arms he at length expired* 
Fat without taking any notice of 
y him in iiis will. 

; t ’Flic heir at law, whom the dc- 
etased, when living, would never 
jt admit t > his presence, was a poor 
Scotch nobleman, to whom the va¬ 
let im.nediarcly dispatched a mes¬ 
senger with the welcome invitation 
to take possession of his late master'? 
property. He caiue with sparkling 
eyes. The Jd man gave him the 
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most correct account of the pro- till at length he found one of tett- 
duce of the estates of his relative, pounds, which he gave to the valet? 
for whom he had long acted as stew- and discharged him. 
ard, and then delivered to him! This honest serrunt afterwards 
-190,000 in Bank-notes, which he • died in London in poverty. The 
had found in the pocket-book of) circumstance was related to the ce- 
liis deceased master. No person lebrated Linguct, by his physician, 
knew of this hoard but himself. He made it public, and at the same 
The heir, without expressing the time proposed this question:— 
least surprise at the integrity of Which ought to excite the greatest 
this conduct, examined the pocket- astonishment, the probity of the 
book with greedy looks, and merely valet, or the ingratitude of the 
exclaimed, “ Is that all ?” At this heir ?—He asserts, and with equal 
behaviour the tears trickled down justice, that the Greeks and Ro- 
the checks of the honest steward, mans often immortal teed names 
whose name was Furaiit.—“ You which were much less worthy of 
shall not go unrewarded,” said the . being perpetuated than that of 
heir, turning over the Bank-notes, Furant. 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

An edition of the Select Writings The Baroness de la Mottc'Fou* 
of Henry 'James l\yc, Esq. in six vo- j que has published at Berlin, an 
lumes octavo, is in the press, and : energetic Address to the I Iowan of 
will bo published by subscription. Germany, relative to the duties 
An additional volume to The which their country expects of 
Picture of Verdun, will soon be • them at this important crisis. She 
published, under the title of The ' lays just stress upon their obliga- 
£nglishman at Perdun, nr the. Pri - tion to exert their utmost iullu- 
soner of Peace. In this volume the j' once, not only to excite and keep 
sufferings of our countrymen in ; alive the patriotic ardour of their 
France will be dramatically repre- fathers, their husbands, and their 
tented; and the author contrasts brothers; but also, by their attcu- 
the loyalty and dignity of the old tion to their language, dress, and 
government, with the vulgarity, manners, and to the education of 
insolence, and depravity of the j their offspring, to restore, as far as 
upstart satellites of the new dy- ; possible, the ancient German na- 
nasty. • ' tional character. — “ Our native 

Mount Erin , an Irish tale, in two I country,” sa\ s the fair writer, “ has 
volumes 12mo. by Matilda Porter, become strange to us ; the revolu- 
is in the press. tions of time have so altered, sub- 

A new translation of Alala , or tractcd from, and added to it, that 
the Amours of txeo Savages in the from what is called national cha- 
DOert, by F. A. Chateaubriand, racter, has sprung a something over 
author of Travels in Greece, &c. which wc know not whether to 
trith an English version of the j laugh or to weep.” 

*bng§^ may soon be expected. An edition of Wakefields Lucres 
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tins, in four octavo volumes, is diuni of the whole of the system of 
printing at Glasgow, with th^ ad- war of the ancient Greeks, accord- 
dition of a table of thevar£>i^) read- ing to A£lian ; with the notes of 
ings of live ancient edition in the Bingham, corrected «nd revised, 
library of Earl Spencer, including and other supplementary notes and 
the et/ilio princejis of Ferrandus; criticisms; illustrated with avari- 
also- the marginal annotations-of ety of plates: to which is prefix - 
Bcntley, as they exist in MS. in his ed, an Essay upon the Decay of 
copy of Lucretius, now in the Bri- Political Institutions, 
tish Museum. Mr. John Mawe, author of Tra- 

Mr. Brown, schoolmaster at Sur- vels through the Diamond and 
fleet, near Spalding, will shortly Gold District of Brazil, will shortly 
publish a second part of his Arith- publish, in an octavo volume, a 
metical Questions, for the use of vil- Treatise on Diamonds and Precjous 
luge schools. Stones, including their history, and 

Sir llohert Her Porter is pre- ! some account of the best modes of 
paring a Narrative of the last Cam - ! cutting and polishing them. 
paign in lhnsin, with plans, &c. of » Speedily will he published, The 
the general tno\ements of both ar- ' Life of the Author of the letters of 
ntics during their advance and rc- Junius . TIu* niece of the lute Rev. 
treat. James Wilniot, D.D. and Fellow 

A historical View of the Philip - * of Trinity College, Oxford, an- 
pine Islands, translated from the i nonnccs that she has in her posses- 
Spanish of Martinez de Zuniga, sioii certain mannscripis, which in- 
by John Mayor, jun. merchant, will I contcstiblv prm e; that the Letters 
shortly appear in two octavo \o- of Junius were written by Dr. Wil- 
lttmes, with appropriate maps. mot. 

Sir Win. Bctliam, Deputy Usher : Mr. Bel four intends to publish, 
King of Arms, and W. M. Mason, early in li e next month, an edition 
Esq. are preparing a Historical ol' llajf a Collection of English Pro* 
and Topographical History of 1/c- verbs , with such alterations as, it is 
land, with the lives of eminent per- presumed, will render the book 
sons, and genealogies of the most more acceptable to general readers, 
considerable families. Dr. Moutucci is persevering in 

A new edition, with considerable his engagements, in Prussia, not- 
additions, of Mr. Robert Wood-j withstanding the war, and expects 
house’s Trigonometry is printing ul i to complete his Chinese Dictionary 
the Cambridge university press. • in the summer of 1815. He has 
Mr. Henry Alexander, member engraved *21,000 characters, and 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, proceeded as iar as letter K , in the 
will shortly publish, a Comparative course of live years. 

View of the different Modes of Opc - jj The Rev. John Homfray proposes 
rating for Cataract. j« to publish, by subscription, a new 

•The Hoit. Colonel Dillon's edi- j edition of Willies History oj the 
tion of A-Uian is in the press, and Mitred and Parliamentary Ab- 
will he soon published, under the Ides, and Comentual and CathedidJ 
title of Tactica , being a com pc it- Churches. 

No.LV.Vot.X. •* V 
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Capt. Laskey has at press, a Sci¬ 
entific Description of the Rarities 
it} that magnificent Collect ion, the 
Hunterian Museum , now deposited j 
in the college of Glasgow. It is , 
intended to comprise the rare, cu- I 
rious, and valuable articles in every j 
department of art, science, and li- ! 
terature, contained in that great; 
repository. This work is expected 
to appear early in July. 

Mrs. On To will speedily publish, 
in three duodecimo volumes, Tales 
for all Classes. i 

Miss Hutton has nearly ready . 
for publication, The Miser Mar - j 
tied, a novel, in three volumes. 

A self-taught rustic poet, in the ! 
neighbourhood of Spalding, is 1 
printing a collection of original: 
verses, under the title of Rural : 
Rhyme*. j| 

The Rrv. J)r. Cox, master of jJ 
Gainsborough school, has in the i 
press, 'The IVundcring< of //Vir, a ! 
poem. 

Mr. Brewster, author of 7 he ! 
Meditations of a Recluse, has in ' 
the press, Meditationsfor Penitents , ' 
and for those engaged in the inrpoit - ■ 
ant Duly of Se/J-Examination. 

A Course of Sermons, for every 
Sunday in the Year , is preparing •: 
for publication, and the first vo¬ 
lume is now in the press. 

Messrs. Leigh and Sothcby will 
submit the following libraries 'for ; 
public sale during the present sea- ' 
son:—The law library of the late j 
James Chcthain, Ksq.;—The very 
extensive miscellaneous and law 
^ibrary of the late John Sidney, 
4C$q. of Hun ton, Kent;—the very 
uduahle library of the late Rc\. 
Isaac Gossett, D. D. F. 1LS.the 
valuable library of William White, 
Fsq. of Highbury-place, Islington; 


—tjjc library of the late Right 
Hoit; Lord Heathfield the splen¬ 
did Horary of the late Sir Charles 
Talbot/Bart, of Chart Park, Sur¬ 
rey ; and likewise bis fine cabinet 
of minerals and fossils;—also a 
very choice and select collection 
of books on botany, imported from 
Holland, containing all the scarce 
and valuable publications on that 
subject. 

It is well known that the vapour* 
of oxigenated muriatic gas have 
been employed to correct the bad 
air of hospitals and other infecti¬ 
ous places: but this remedy often 
acts prejudicially on patients who 
arc suffering under catarrhal com¬ 
plaints, as it irritates the membranes 
of the bronchia*. A French apo¬ 
thecary has lately made known, 
what he thinks a mode of employ¬ 
ing this acid superior to that gene¬ 
rally practised, llis manner is, to 
prepare the oxigenated muriatic 
acid in a liquid state, by means 
already well known. A slight pres¬ 
sure is sufficient to enable water to 
charge itself with this gas as much 
as is coincident. To reduce this 
practice, weaken the gas with a 
sufficient quantity of water; and 
sprinkle the room by means of 
a watering-pot, which gives out 
only a thin stream of drops of the 
fluid. The warmth of the apart¬ 
ment speedily converts the sprink¬ 
led drops into vapour, which car¬ 
ries with it that portion of oxige- 
nated muriatic acid which it holds 
in solution; and in this form its 
action is so mild, as to induce pa¬ 
tients themselves to desire it. Cer¬ 
tainly this mode of administration 
allows the free use of judgment as 
to the quantity and power proper 
to each and every part of the room ; 
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lass in one place, piore in another.» been involved and rolled together? 
It also offers an absolute opniraand j Strange it is, that a substaiice, ap- 
of the strength of the ingredients,. parently a stone, should be suscep- 
according to the indicationsbf time tible of softness, suppleness, pliau- 
and place, of weather, diseases, &c.; cy, of being drawn out and wpveti 
Madame Perpenti, of Como, in .j into cloth, or made into paper— 
Italy, has lately directed her efforts cloth equally fine and strong as 
to the manufacture of asbestos, i the texture of linen or silk, but 
She first separated the mineral into \ proof against damage and destruc- 
thread, as fine as she could uccom- J lion by fire, 
plish, then beat it, soaked it alter- j Mr. Ilofnian, optician at Loip- 
natcly in oil and water; at length sic, has constructed thermometers, 
she succeeded in giving the thread j the scale of which is marked on 
a considerable degree of supple- j slate, instead of being marked on 
ness. The oil, however, relaxed ! glass, as usual. He finds them less 


the fibre too much; and she found 
that repeated soaking in water suf¬ 
ficiently answered the purpose. 
Still the staple was short; and when 
carded, it was feeble and unequal: 
it was unsuitable to spinning or 
weaving; but by means of gum, it 
was capable of being formed into 
paper. This amianthus was obtain¬ 
ed from the Valtcline. In the course 
of her experiments, Madame Per¬ 
penti remarked, that certain threads 
contained in the mass were much 
longer than the mass itself. By 
patience and address, she continued 
to separate these without breaking 
them. She drew out threads of ex¬ 
treme thinness and beauty, fit for 
tlte most delicate works; equal in 
fineness to silk, and several feet in 
length. They appeared to he ag¬ 
glomerated in a single mass, not 
unlike the web of the silk-worm in 
the cocoon. Thin particularity will 

induce the naturalist to w ish for fur- 

• 

ther intelligence of the origin of 
this singular substance. What have 
these threads been different from 
the mass in which they are imbed- 
ded ? What were those operations 
of nature, by which they hate 


affected by the extremes of the 
seasons: the colour of the material 
serves as a ground colour of black¬ 
ish blue, by which the glass is re¬ 
lieved, and the state of the mer¬ 
cury, with its variations, more ac¬ 
curately distinguished. The mate¬ 
rial has the advantage of being 
cheap and durable. Some of our 
readers may profit by tuc hint. 

MUSICAL REVIEW. 

1 <mnas Jh.KM i:\ts of Sixaixa , 
Vol. I. No. IV. 

It is with real pleasure we intro¬ 
duce to our readers the 4th number 
of this unrivalled work, the plan 
of which has been sufficiently de¬ 
tailed in a recent critique of our’s, 
to enable us to confine our present 
observations to a brief sketch of 
the contents of the portion now- 
before us. In tliis number, Mr. L. 
introduces the major and minor 
scale, and then proceeds to the sol- 
feggios of the leaps or distances, 
in the regular succession of thirds, 
fourths, fifths,sixths, sevenths, and 
octaves: all these vocal exercises 
are supported by very select ac¬ 
companiments. The important 
F2 
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chapter of embellishments, includ¬ 
ing appoggiaturas, graces, turns, 
and shakes, is treated copiously, 
and with great clearness. Indeed, 
as far as the work extends, system, 
precision, and perspicuity form a 
leading feature in it; and we are 
confident, if (what me make no 
doubt will be the case) the author 
proceeds in his labour in the manner 
in which he has set out, the success ; 
of his Elements of Singing will not 
beconlincd to England alone, since, 
with the necessary adaptation, the j 
work may be rendered eminently 
useful to foreign students. 

The celebrated MeJody of Robin 
Adair, arranged for lbe Piano-, 
Parle, as a Rondo, and reject- jj 
fu!Ijldedicatedlu Miss Xu.san Mar¬ 
lin, by T. Howell. Pr. 2s. t$d. j 
'Flic author has not made out I 
any strong title in justification of) 
his’adding to the innumerable) 
ltobin Adairs with w hich the mu- j 
sieal market is already overstocked. • 
In the different ideas which arc put I 
together without sufficient connec¬ 
tion, we discover very little of the 
characteristics of a rondo. The 
maggiorc, p. 5, /. 2, closes without 
cadence ; in the uiinorc we find 
nothing above the standard of com- I; 
mot)-place formulas. The allc- j 
gretto, alia po/acca, ought, as a 
fresh movement, not to set out with 
a derivation of the chord of the se¬ 
venth (D, 5 1), 0 b) ; and descents ! 
like p. 7, bars G, 7, ft, and again, 
bars 23, 24, arc entitled to any 
thing blit commendation. Yet, 
with all these objections against || 
this publication, such is the strange 
diversity of taste, an accomplished 
lady, who executed it admirably 
in our presence, declared this to 


be $* 9 . best Adair of tb er 

many seen. 

“ fVhyfifty Delia, will yon languish , n 
Mozart's favourite Duetto in C/e- 
menza di Tito, arranged for one 
Poire, by Joseph de Michele, of 
Doncaster. Pr. Is. 6 d. 

The same, for two pr three Voices, 
by Ditto. Pr. 2s. 


“ Sa y, would you use that very pout r,” 
Mozart's favourite Duo, “ Dch 
prendiadaptedfor one Voice, by 
Ditto. Pr. Is. 

The same, for two or three Voices, 
by Ditto. Pr. Is. 6 d. 


u Round Love's Eh/siun Boners f 

arranged from Mozart, by Ditto. 

Pr. Is. Od. 

The same, for tioo Voices, by Ditto. 

Pr. 2s. 

Mr. Dc. Michele’s idea to adapt 
English words to Mozart’s music, 
and to arrange the same air for one, 
as well as for more voices, is praise¬ 
worthy. The works of such a master 
cannot be too much multiplied, and 
we sincerely wish the plan may be 
continued. The three airs before 
us are easy, both for the voice and 
the instrument. Mr. De Michele’s 
accompaniments zee could have 
wished somewhat less plain, and 
less deviating from the richness of 
Mozarts score ; hut, on consider¬ 
ing that what we miss, may be a 
recommendation with the major 
portion of vocal amateurs, to whom 
this very simplicity renders the 
publication more accessible, wo 
wave our objection the more rea¬ 
dily, as, upon the whole, the ge¬ 
neral effect of the harmony is faith¬ 
fully preserved. The English texts, 
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although not the productiqofrf a 
first-rate poetical genipffc'fire re¬ 
spectable, and tolly very *ifell with 
the melodies; the addition of a 
second stanza to each would have 
been desirable. 

“ Emily's Bower” a Ballad, dedi¬ 
cated to ijadij Lismore; the tcords 
by If. Bryson , S. T. C. D. the Mu¬ 
sic by Sir Joint Stevenson, Mua. 
Doc. Pr. is. 6d. 

Barring our objection to the im¬ 
perfect resolution occurring in the 
third bar of the symphony, this little 
air is very pleasing. The melody 
is siinplv tasteful, and the accom¬ 
paniment neat and effective. 

A Duet from the celebrated Danish 
Opera, Hiemcornstcni, or “ Wel¬ 
come Home,” arranged for hco 
Performers on the J*ia no-Forte, 
and respectfully inscribed to Miss 
Kortright and Miss Maria Kort- 
right, by J. W. Holder, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. Pr. 2s. 6d. 

This is a very agreeable little 
duct; the composition is of the 
superior order, the different ideas 
are select and melodious, and the 
arrangement docs Mr. Holder much 
credit. As both parts are a cry 
easy, we recommend it strenuously 
to beginners. If \vc are not mis¬ 
taken, the piece is not originally 
of Danish growth; but is taken 
from a French opera, VOpera Co- 
inifjne, by Della Maria, a young 
man, whose feu compositions prove 
the great loss music lias sustained 
by his early death. 

The favourite Welch Air of “ Nos 
Galen,” arranged with Variations 
for the Piano-Forte, by David S. 
Hawks. Pr. 2s. 

These variations deserve the epi¬ 
thet of respectable; they are con¬ 


ceived in a good taste, and devised 
fancifully snd with considerable 
skill. The second part of var; 2, • 
in which the right hand has two 
parts, is very clever. Var. 5, with' 
crossed hands, has likewise our en¬ 
tire approbation; and the running 
bass of the 6th var. is, upon the 
1 whole, commendable, although the- 
jl progress of the left-hand passage? 

: lias, in one or two instances, given 
rise to objectionable successions, 
i Dr. Cooke's beautiful Glee for four 
I dices, entitled an Epitaph on a 
Dormouse, adapted in a neir Mun- 
ncr, invented to ac com innate Sing¬ 
ers unacquainted with the Tenor 
Cliff; to which is profiled an Ex¬ 
planation of the Invention intro¬ 
duced bq a few Strictures on the 
' present System of Musical Educd- 
:! tion, by T. D. VV'organ, Pro- 
! lessor of Music. Pr. 2s. 

Mr. W.’s contrivance may be 
briefly explained as follows:—ln- 
, stead of the tenor cliff, he adopts 
a mixed cliff, of the treble (G) cliff 
; and bass (F) cliff, botli generally 
i known. Thin new' cliff’ is indicated 
j| by a new sign, made up of the signs 
i* of the two substitutary cliffs, and 
all that is to be observed, are the 
j stems of the notes: when they go 
i. upwards, the sound corresponds 
: with the treble cliff—when down- 
wards, with the bass cliff; and of 
j| the semibreves and breves which 
have no stem, the former are repre¬ 
sented by two bound minims, and 
the latter by two bound semibreves; 
observing in the lost case, that 
when the tie is above the note, its 

0 • 

sound is that of the same note in 
the treble cliff—when below, it is 
considered as a bass note. The 
sole inconvenience, viz. that of 
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having, only a single signature of do toq js jrery agreeable, and well 
flats and sharps for this twofold sub- put togfcjJier • some of its passages, 
s;itution-cliB‘, might easily be.re- howeveiyire not unfamiliar to our 
medied. From what has been stat- memory. 

ed, it will be admitted, that Mr. No. .VIII, composed by the late 
W.’s invention has the advantage , Mr. Gildon, likewise consists of an 
of great simplicity and adequacy; allegretto, “quasi Siciliana,” in 
and, what we value much, the pitch | G major, and a rondo in G minor, 
of the notes is not liable to error, Both arc highly interesting and 
as is the case in other conn ivances, j tasteful. In the rondo, especially, 
We therefore do not hesitate to the opportunity afforded by the 
pronounce his double cliff perfectly minor key for scienliiic clabora- 
practicable,—and eligible, if it is lion, has not been lost; and this 
absolutely necessary to provide posthumous relic of Mr. Gildon's 
such remedies to help ignorance labour, adds to our regret at the 
and indolence; and, in iliis re- loss which the musical public has 
spect, his judicious prefatory ob- sustained by his early death a few 
serrations are much to the pur- months ago. Although not bred 
pose. But when wc consider, that to music, a natural talent ami sm¬ 
all the music already published with dy soon enabled him to become an 
tenor cliffs, would require adap- able player and agreeable musical 
tation for the use of what Mr. W. ! composer; and to this accomplish- 
calls tenet la ingenia (soil heads), or ment, at first acquired for amusc- 
bc as much a dead letter to them ment only, he was, in the latter 
as the music to br published in the years of .his life, compelled to re¬ 
proper old cliffs, we should vote sort for a livelihood, after a check- 
far giving no grace. Learn your J crcd train of untoward \icissitudes. 
alphabet, or hold your tongue alto-'j We understand, that he lias left 
gether. | a widow in distress, and that a sub- 

Les petits Bijoux , consisting of fa- | scription is open at Messrs. Gould-. 
vourite Airs, Dances, and Itondos, ing and Co.’s, Mr. Preston’s, Mr. 
for the Piano-Farte 9 composed by \ Bircliall’s, and Messrs, dementi 
the most celebrated Brofcs^ors. No. i and Co.’s, with a view to relieve her 
VII. Pr. 2s. present necessitous situation, and 

Ditto , Ditto , No. VIII. Pr. 2s. to assist in establishing her in some 
The first of the two above-men- i business for her future support, 
tioned numbers of Messrs. Gould- j More it would not become us to 
ing and Co.’s periodical puhlica- say, to imerest our musical readers 
tion, contains a Siciliana and ron- j in behalf of an unfortunate female, 
do in three sharps, composed by the widow of one who.probably has 
Mr. Holder. The Siciliana is real- beguiled many an hpur of theirs 
Iy an olegant little movement, ( by the productions of bis pleasing 
which cannot fail to please; hut harmonic muse. 
w*t the direction, “ con espressivo 11 A Cossack Military Divertimento , 
idrghettOy * means, we arc not Ita- for the Piano-Forte or Ifarp, com* 
lian enough to make out. The ron- pqsed and dedicated to Lady Ant# 
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KencJi/y by Veronica Cianchet- 
tini> Sister to the late Jrfc* Dus- 
* sek. Pr. 2s. 

The introduction, in E'b minor, 
attracts our attention by its solemn 
gloom, and forms a proper contrast 
with the lively theme of the suc¬ 
ceeding' allegro in the same key 
(major). The episodical portions 
and modulations are respectable, 
and the harmonies appropriate. 
We cannot say, that the composi¬ 
tion lies convenient to the fingers 
of a piano-forte-player; and rather 
apprehend, from its general cha¬ 
racter, that it was preferably in¬ 
tended for the harp. 

41 Fast into the H aves," the celebrated 
grand Storm-Scena , in Kccitalive 
and Air, sung by Mr. licl/ann/; the 
Words selected from Dr. Hindis 
and SJienstone ,• the Music composed, 
and arranged for the / nice (in the 
treble Clef) and Piano - Forte only, 
by Henry It. Bishop. Pr. its. 
This is an elaborate performance, 
in which Mr. D. has given the most 
ample range to his partiality of 
producing striking dice is by means 
of unexpected harmonic couibina- j 
tions. The introduction to the re- | 
citativo is very select, the recitative • 
itself impressive, and the interlo¬ 
cutory instrumental repletions are 
boldly varied. Of the largo in three | 
flats, p. 4, the two first bars appear ! 
to us awkward ; the storm passages ' 
arc awfully picturesque; hut we i 
^jhink the aria, “Stern monarch,” I 
too plain and not sufficiently melo¬ 
dious. In the concluding allegro, 
we observe a great aim at effect; | 
many scientific transitions take us 
by surprise; and the conclusion, p. 
8 , partaking largely of the same 
character, is wound up with great 
Akill and brilliancy. \ 


li V Amour est un Enfant trompeur ,” 
with eight Variations for the Pia - 
wo- Forte, re*pectfuUy dedicated to 
Miss Ogle, by J. Mugnil. Pr. 3s. 
There is a graceful simplicity 
in the harmony of the very theme 
of this air, which at once fixes the 
value of this Composition; so neat, 
so apt, that it really seems as if 
the melody could not properly ex¬ 
ist without the very accompani¬ 
ment Mr. M. has assigned to it. 
Every one of the variations pos¬ 
sesses a marked character. Thus 
the first ingratiates itself by the 
smooth progress of its semiquavers; 
the second, by the elegant effect of 
the crossed-hand touches; and in 
the third, the theme is cast into 
quick action by well linked demi- 
sciniquavcr passages. Var. 4 me¬ 
rits particular praise, as exhibiting 
the subject under a most tasteful 
: cantilena ; and No. 5 is conspicu¬ 
ous by its well contrived bass pas¬ 
sages. Var. tt is likewise strongly 
bussed, hilt its principal beauty is 
derived from the inimitable chro¬ 
matic touches observable in the 
harmony. No. 7. (a march), and 
No. 8 (a walz), bespeak the ver¬ 
satility of Mr. Mugilie’s classic 
imagination. Altogether, this is an 
excellent production, which can¬ 
not he too strongly recommended 
to the advanced scholar. 

A Portuguese Air, Kith six Varia¬ 
tions for the. Piano-Forte, and 
Accompaniment for the Flute Ob¬ 
ligato, composed and dedicated to 
P. Palmer, Esq. by his Friend, 
J. Jay, Mus. Doc. Pr. 3s. 6 d.' 

A superficial glance at this pub¬ 
lication proves; that it is the off¬ 
spring of skill directed by studio 
ous care. The theme is as neat a$ 
it is fit for the purpose of variation; 
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and the alternate imitations of flute the benefit which the practitioner 
and piano-forte in the second part will deijje from the attentive study 
are very meritorious. Among the of the ML before us, on an instru- 
' several variations, No. 3, especially ment wWKnow from experience to 
in the second part, is equally qpp- be so difficult, as to be subdued only 
spicuous by the responsive pact* by great labour and perseverance, 
assigned to the flute.- -The^CQp- |TAe Madrid Majkk'T)/' Hctory and 
struetion of No. 6 is no less intfcr- Wellington WdHz for the Piano - 
esting on the same account. A Forte, composed by F. ltiinbault. 
coda, in slow movement, has been Pr. 2s. 

appended, and here, still more than Both the march and the waliz 
in any other part, a high degree of (the theme of which is borrowed) 
contrivance is observable; hut it are in a pleasing stylo, and the har- 
, requires a steady timeist to do jus- ! inony is, in general, correct and 
‘ tice to the author's intention, in effective. That this is not the case 
regard to the effect of the flute- throughout,* glance at bar 3.), p. 3, 

■ intercalations, which are set with bar 38,;;. 1, bar II, -3, will shew, 
great nicety of measure. :Thc structure too of/, l.p. 4, we 

A Solo for the Ho!in, with an Ac- deem unsatisfactory. Excepting a 
companiment fur the I io!on cello, j few inattentions of the kind, this 
r andThorough-Bassfor the Piano- | publication has our approbation; 
jFor/e,compoaedbyJ.F.Erskine. land being extremely easy, it may 
Op. 1. Pr. 7s. fid. be recommended to beginners and 

./ Although a solo, a little more [moderate player*, whose car will 
connection between some of the be gratified, v* bile tbeir fingers ac- 
phrases and periods would have i quire improvement, 
been desirable. While we allow | Se ruul hallo re, a favourite Air^ 
ourselves this observation, we, at with I filiations for the Piano - 
the same time, feel bound to bear : I'nr'c and Flute Accompaniment, 
witness to two meritorious fca-, by W. A. Mozart. Pr. Is. fid. 
tures in this voluminous publica- The theme of these variations is 
tion. The greatest attention has taken from Mozart’s celebrated co- 
been paid to the character of the micuirin Figaro . The anonymous 
instrument, in the many diversified author lias done justice to his ori- 
.and effective passages interspersed | ginal: the variations arc conceived 
every where; and the liarmony of in a fanciful and diversified style; 
the accompaniment is such as to the two staves ;*.re well filled with 
convince us of the author’s profi- harakmy, responses, crossed-hand 
cietiky in counterpoii^, a merit passages, &c. so that rather an ex- 
which, unfortunately, $y not aju%ys pcrienccd player is required for 
.ooncbmiUot with jdfcectitive skill, their due execution. In the 2d 
We ar^ftte more happy in paying line of the theme we observe a de- 
•ibis tribi&e of approbation, as the viataon from the harmony of the 
•publication appears to be a maiden, original, which i jany/hing but aiv 
( 4fessa.y; and we pledge ourseires to jttffcproveineut. 
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EUQg£ 

• Vegetation has not,~4PWny 
years, been so perfect, prolific, and 
productive, or assumed so fruitful 
an appearance, k pot onjy one 
sr-ccies that abounds in luxuriant 
fdiage, but the* whole vegetable 
!•: ingdom has arrived to greater per¬ 
fection, and lias suffered less from 
file destroying depredatory, the in¬ 
sect tribes, which have either been 
annihilated by atmospheric affec- ; 

• tions, or rendered inactive by the ra- i 
pid and luxuriant growth of plants. 

• Wheat lias, as the Hag denoted 
last month, thrown out a large car, 
thick sot with cievels, and has gone 
finely off the bloom. 

Barley promises well upoiyvarm I 
soils, having thrown out a long car, : 
except on a few spots where water 
lias hung on them too long, for the • 
want of that greatest of all improve-: ( 
incuts, land-draining. 


TURAL REPORT. 



Oats have bailed abundantly 
tin' the Item, and promise a 

Ct 0. * . • 

• • • • 

peas, and the whole of 
iiioos tribe, are very pro- 
e, being long on the kid, and 
containing fewer abortive seeds 
than are found in a common season. 
The whole-plant has never suffered 
less from that numerous and vora¬ 
cious family of winged insects that 
revel on the sweet exudations from, 
infant plants. 

'From the above cause, the whole 
of the brassica species are in a more 
1 perfect and luxuriant state than we 
have w itnessed in a common season. 

The fallows for turnips are in a 
foul and backward state. 

The bay harvest has generally 
commenced, and the crops of grass 
of every kind are most abundant. 


ARCHITECTURAL HINTS. 


Plate *2.—-Desk; 
The observations contained in 
the Reposi/ory of last month, are 
applic^)le to the present design, 
.which represents a library of a more 
elevated and richer character, on a 
similar ground plan. 

This view exhibits the window, 
side, and the end of the room^niw 
•more fully displays the effect? .of 
thfe arches and the diversity of form, 
of light, and of shadow- The «dii- 
dows, whichjjni^.be of stained glass, 
form a bay of ftoua^ferahlelpj ’ 
tude, in wbiqlb*hfc’ softs- W 
veading-tablemay be placed, 
spot would become a very djeer 
portion of the room, and 
effect of superior brillifnc^ by fc 
No. LV. Vol. X. 


i 


N FOR A LIBRARY. 

•! contrast with the more retired parts, 
ij which would be lighted ouly b) r the 
| rays passing from this opening, and 
! variously subdued by refraction 
and by colour. A chimuey-glass 
should ha oppositefto the opening, 
.which would reflect the objects 
contained in the bay, and also, ti 
coloured windows and landi 
beyond theg^ 

In thxs c/itoetA of the 
oompartmontaJre disposed Oferble 
lifers, and bgpize candelotyfe* On 
♦he pedestals of the casts^hfc rang¬ 
ed the busts of persona wlio have • 
emtoadt in science, art*,or 
jUnWrib^ of *«rxct to 
ftem, WS'tMT labour? of 
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study and research, and by an en¬ 
deavour to render their attainments 
beneficial to mankind; a tribute 
useful to ourselves, as it encourages 
the advancement of moral intellect, 
and the fulfilment of those great 
purposes for which it is subjected 
to our government 
• Recesses are formed in the pe¬ 
destal to receive the seals, which, 
by this arrangement, leave the area 
of the apartment free and unin¬ 
cumbered, and add a more splendid 
effect to the cases themselves. 

The very high perfection to which 
the art of book-binding has arrived, 
and the fashion for adopting such 
embellishments, has given great 
importance to the library, which 
has become a room of usual resort, 
and also fprms an object of female 
cultivation in no less degree than 
the drawing-room. The fascina¬ 
tions of female society have added 
taste to the energies of study, and 
have blended the gracefulness of 


polished life with the severer at¬ 
tainments of learning ; the gloom 
of seclusion is banished from its 
walls, and its means are aided by 
the charm’s of beauty 

“To raise tbc genius, and to meud the Heart .* 1 

In the present design is con¬ 
tained a contrivance to secure the 
books from injury, which is easily 
applied, and adds to the decora- 
j tion: the plate is, however, too 
| small to admit of a graphic illus- 
] tration. It is a drapery of silk, 
suspended within side and at the 
top of the case by a spring roller, 
in the manner of a blind, and is 
made to draw to the bottom of the 
case, where spring-locks are placed 
to receive the means for confining 
it; they are connected at the side 
by grooves, and thus become as 
protecting as doors would be, with-, 
out their weight or inconvenience. 

. 4 *. 

I 

I 
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RETROSPECT 

NORTH OF EUROPE. 

As we anticipated in our last, the | 
battle of Lutzen was immediately 
followed by the accession of the j 
cabinet of Saxony to the cause of 
Bonaparte. The old king returned i 
to his capital on the 12th May, to 
do homage to the French ruler;. 
the fortress of Torgau opened its j 
gates to the corps under Ney ; nay,; 
the 10 or 12,000 Saxons, who had 
remained neutral in that town dur- . 
ing the presence of the Russians, 
were joined to the French army, 
and put under the orders of Reg- ! 
nier, their former Gallic com¬ 
mander. As matters then stood, 


OF POLITICS. 

the Saxon king had scarcely any 
other choice left. * 

On the 10th May, the Elbe bridge, 
at Dresden, was rendered fit for the 
passage of troops, and another 
bridge constructed in the vicinity. 
The French advanced guard cross¬ 
ed, under a heavy fire from the 
opposite side, and the allies cchu- 
tinued their retreat in the direction 
of Bautzen, or Budissin; since, 
with the debouches of Torgau and 
Wittenberg in the power of the 
enemy, it would have been useless 
to dispute the river at other points. 
From tbc 10th to the 20th, the al¬ 
lied rear-guard had several more ox 
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less serious affairs witii.tbe French in conjunction with tli'e-iBekr;levies*; 
advance, which we omit for sake I in the Margravate of Brapdeoburg*’. 
of brevity.. As sooniaaBd^parte j agaiust Victor’tap p roach. r 

had ascertained that the allied array j . The march of Nqy and his threat, 
had entered its strongly fortitiedpor eningobject were fully understood 
sition between Bautzen, ami Hocb- by the commander in chief, Count 
kirch, with the evident defcermina- Wittgenstein:’ to couuteract. it, 
tion to oppose his further progress, Bare-lay de Tolly and Gcuerpi Yoty 
he directed the hulk of ilia- army YorL were detached from the right 
to that point: Ney, with Lauriston ! towards Hoy erswerdu. QnthelOth r 
and the several divisions-under him, Barclay de Tolly met the bead.of 
instead of pursuing the .original one of' Ncy’s columns at'Konigs-. 
plan of relieving Wittenberg, was wartha, uuder General Periiqwhour 
ordered to march eastward to Hoy- he completely defeated, with the 
erswerda, on the right Hank of the ! loss of 1600 prisoners and IL cau«? 
allies, with a view to come into the non. Nearly at the same time, 
rear of their entrenched camp; and Von York came into contact with 
Victor, with his own corps, the j the rest of Ney*s corps at Wcisiig. 
Saxons, and the division which, j Here the action was severe, and the 
under Sebastiani, had arrived from W German accounts maintain, that 
die Lower Elbe, marched against Von York kept his ground at night; 
Berlin. These dispositions com- hut as both luinscll' and Barclay 
plcted, Bonaparte left Dresden on de Tolly turned about, and re-cn- 
tlic 18th, and joined his army before tered the position ol Bautzen the 
Bautzen the next dav. next day, with Ney and Lauriston 

in the mean time, the allies had j at their heels, we are inclined to 
not been remiss in availing them- « think, that the important object 
selves of every resource in their Count Wittgenstein had in view 
-immediate reach, to augment their jj by this operation, was not com- 
raeatrs of resistance. Besides some |! pletclv attained. Ney, it is true, 
thousands of Russian convalescents was diverted Irom lulling in the rear 
arrived from Poland, a numerous ; of the position, but lie came into 
-corps (stated at 30,000 men), uti-j its right Jlmk: and his arrival led 
dcr the orders of General Barclay , to unfortunate consequences. How 
de Tolly,. approached by forced ij far comparative strength might lure 
Vnarches, and arrived about the rendered a different result practi- 
17tliseveral thousands of fresh cable, we arc not sufficiently in¬ 
troops joined the Prussians; their formed to decide, 
king, to prepare for the worst, is- • When Bonaparte arrived before 
sued an order for culling out the j Bautzen, a ilfty’* recoiinoissance 
Landstunn ” (levy m masse) in enabled him to ascertain, tliat his 
the provinces nearest to the scene enemy was formidably posted in a 
.of action ; and. the divisions of Bor-| double position; that ot Bautzen 
•tel and Bulow, under the com, ityclf,.which served merely as an cn- 
roand of, the latter,, which had hi- ? trenched advance to another range 
therto remainedabout Dessau, were of fortified eminence*, about a mile 
xecpllod, iu order to cover Berlin, iu thc.reor, extending from the 

G 2 
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mountains of Bohemia on the left, the pivot of the position. Upon 
by Hoohkirch to the hills of Krcck- this, the allies determined *to dife- 
witz on the right. He attacked die pute the field, no longer against 
advance-position on the following such fearful odda pressing upon 
day (20th), with determined impe- them fromevery quarter: the troops 
tuosity. It was bravely defended and every, cannon were withdrawn 
by the corps of Miloradovilck and from the position in the evening, 
Kleist; the former of whom re- [ with such order and regularity, that 
pulsed every effort of the enemy; die march of the army, according 
till, finding that Kleist had been i to tlxe official account of General 
obliged to retire into the position j Sir Charles Stewart (then on the 
in the rear,,lie himself withdrew ; spot), resembled, a movement on a 
thither in the evening. This coin- • field-day. • Unmolested in their re- 
bat, although sanguinary, was hut j treat, they took at night a. position 
the prelude to the murderous con- at Weissenherg.. . 

flict of the day following. On the ! Bonaparte suites his loss on the 
21st, the general attack on tlical- 20th and 2lst at 11 or 12,000 men, 
lied position of WUrtschen, coin- that of the allies at 28,000 and 19 
menccd at three o’clock in the j pieces of cannon ( ? ) The allied ac- 
morning. To give a military de- j. counts quote no numbers, but it w 
script ion of* this obstinate battle, : reasonable to believe, that, in forc- 
would lead to great detail, and in- |! ing the strong lines of their oppo- 
terest few of our readers. Suffice , nents, in a contest of sixteen or 
it, therefore, to say, that, in spite eighteen hours with .fluctuating 
of the most artful niancruvrcs, of success, the French can at least 
false attacks, and of the most lavish • have lost no less titan the Russians 
sacrifice of lives, Bonaparte was and Prussians, particularly when 
unable to make any serious ini- | we revert to tlic animated testimony 
pression on any part of the lines j which Sir C. Stewart pays to their va- 
of his antagonists, till about noon,lour. The skill displayed by Count 
w hen Ney and Lauriston, by great •• Wittgenstein in the command on 
superiority of numbers, .succeeded . those days, likewise claims ourad- 
in outflanking Barclay de Tolly, miration, and causes the greater 
on the extreme right, and thereby ; regret at fiudiog him superseded 
compelling him to fall back upon ! in that command by Barclay de 
Wiirtschen. The danger being j Tolly, although an able general 
imminent on that side, Bluchcr’s, likew ise. Nothing but a numerical 
and afterwards Von York’s and! superiority of too to one led to Na- 
Kleist’s corps, were sent from the , poleon’ssuccess. Sir Charles Stew- 
ceuterto oppose lb* successful ef- * 
forts of the French. They arrested j 
his progress ; but the center being 
thus weakened, Bonaparte availed 
himself of the opportunity, and, 
by unceasing aud furious attacks, 
joined the entrenchments on the 
Sejgbta of Krcckwitz, and thereby 


art states, that the force of the al¬ 
lies did not exceed sixty - FIVE 
thousand men, while he estimates 
that of the French at L2dy000 at least. 
This unexpected intelligence, front 
a military man on the spot, we own, 
affected us more than the loss of 
the hattle; :even now. it staggers 
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our belief.—What! such a handful r rissow, who had baeir dispatched 
of men was deemed sufficient* to by Count Woronzow fro ill before 
oppose the great talents of Bona- j Magdeburg tiqtli 56© cavalry > t© 
parte, at the head of double the scour the comntry, fall nt -#hh 'a 
number of soldiers! No wonder, French regiment of cavalry, led 
that, with suchodds,his newly raised by General Poinsat towards the 
army has been successful. The ! grand army. A short attack was 
whole disposable force of the Rus- j sufficient to capture die genenA, 
si an empire dwindled into some 1 colonel, 25 officers, and 300 
thirty thousandmenli! What are men; and to kill and disperse the 
we-to hope, after such an incredible remainder. Besides this brilliant 
tale ? But to die thread of our nar- affair, an angry bulletin informs 
rative. •• i us, that a French convoy, on its 

To supply his losses, Bonaparte j way from Bayreuth to Dresden, 
recalled Victor and Sebastiaui from was fallen upon (by w hat party of 
their progress against Berlin ; and, i the allies we are at a loss to guess) 
with his usual energy, he followed between Chemniiz ami Zwickau; 
the retreat of the allies into Silesia, that this surprise caused a loss of 


by the road to Breslau . Excepting •• 
some rear-guard encounters, espc- : 
cially at Reichenbach on the 23<I i 
May, where Miioradovitclt’s corps 
greatly distinguished itself, no ac- j 
tion of moment occurred in the ! 
track of the main armies. But no 
sooner was Victor withdrawn from 

• 

his march on Berlin, than the in- 


200 men, of 000 horses taken, and 
of 7 or 8 pieces of cannon, as well 
as some carriages cither captured 
or destroyed. And the last arrivals 
from the Continent bring intelli¬ 
gence of an action near Halbcrstadt 
(Lower Saxony), in which the 
French were completely defeated, 
with the loss of 14 cannon, and 


stant advance of the corps of Ge- after which the allies penetrated as 
nefals Buiow arid Borstcl into the jl far as Brunswick, which city they 
heart of Lnsutiu, threatened Bo-! actually entered, 
naparte’s communications, and o- j However annoying these insults 
bliged him to detach again a corps j 1 on his rear arid Hank must Imve 
under Oudinot, wlio proceeded as ■ proved to Bonaparte, be boldly 
far as Hoyerswcrda before he fell in continued his route in pursuit of 
with the Prussians. Tliere he was the allies; who, on entering Sile- 
attocked by Bulowon the 28th with sia, instead of directing their re- 
greet energy and skill, and altho* treat on Breslaw and the Oder di- 
tlie Freuch official accounts (the rect, dropped to the right, in the 
only ones \vc yet possess of this 1 direction of Jauer and Scliweid- 
>battle) claim the victory, the as- mtz; a dangerous movement, in¬ 
sertion is rendered questionable by . aimuch as Bonaparte, by riiarchriig 
that account itself: direct upon Breslaw (which he did), 

Still further in his rear, and even might succeed in cutting off their 
on the left bank of the Elbe, Bona- ; communicaftion, not only w ith all 
porte’s communications were bru- the Prussian states^ but even with 
ken in upon by detached corpa of Pokuidond Russia; and, in nmsn>- 
tbeullica. Near Hflte, Colonel Bo- ner, coop up the aHics between 
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iiis own army and the Austrian 
frontiers q{ Bohemia. In this si- 
tngyon of things, proposals for an 
armistice, were made on the 20th 
May, as Bonaparte states, by the 
allies: ncgociations were imme¬ 
diately set on foot at the village of 
Pleiwitz, near Striegau; duriug 
which, the corps of Lauriston en¬ 
tered Brcslaw (1st June), and that 
of Victor relieved Glogau. The 
conferences terminated on the 4th 
of June, with the signature of a 
regular armistice for all (?) the bel¬ 
ligerent powers, to last till the 20th 
July, with six days notice for the 
resumption of hostilities. The line 
of demarcation for the allies, ex¬ 
tends from the Bohemian frontier 
to the Oder, near Ahhotf; for the 
French, from the same frontier to 
the confluence of the Katzbach 
with the Oder: the ground between 
these two parallel lines, including 
Breslaw, is to remain neutral. The 
whole of Prussia, excepting that 
part of Silesia within the French 
line of demarcation, remains to 
the allies; and the whole of Sax- 
ony, together with all the countries 
on the left bank of the Elbe, where 
that river leaves Saxony, to its 
mouth, is left to the French array; 
with that addition, that, in regard 
to Hamburg and the Hanseatic de¬ 
partments (the fate of which was 
not known then), the line of de¬ 
marcation should be decided by the 
.line of the advanced posts of the 
.two hostile armies on the lower 
Elbe, on June the 8th at midnight; 
and the Trench garrisons in the 
fortresses of Dantzig, Zamosc, 
Modlin, Stettin, and Custrin, are 
.jA be victualled every five days by 
jhe. allies, against payment to be 
;iwdc every months • 


LOWER ELBE. 

Here, too, it is our painful task 
to record the progress of the ene¬ 
my, effected in a manner us sudden 
as it was singular and unexpected. 
—In the night of 8-0tli May, tb* 
corps of Vandamme surprised the 
Hanseatic detachment in the Elbe 
Islands of Wilhelmsburg and Och- 
senwerdcr, situated close to Ham-4 
burg, and, in fact, forming the 
stepping-stones to that city. Rein¬ 
forced, however, by a battalion of 
Mecklenburgers and some Hano¬ 
verians from England, theliansca* 
tics succeeded in recovering the 
islands, and driving the French to 
their boats, although with a loss of 
15 officers and 150 men. On the 
day following a division of Da¬ 
nish troops, with artillery, marched 
from Altona into Hamburg, pro¬ 
claiming their intention to assist 
in its defence; and the fears of 
those who doubted the sincerity of 
the Danes, were completely dis¬ 
pelled three days afterwards (12th), 
when the French commenced a 
more serious attack than the former 
on Wilhelmsburg. The Danes, on 
this occasion, fought bravely in de¬ 
fence of their Hanseatic neigh¬ 
bours, and lost from 40 to 50 in 
killed and wouudetl. But, in spite 
of the most determined resistance, 
the French finally retained pos¬ 
session of Wilhelmsburg.—During 
the fortnight succeeding, except¬ 
ing occasional harmless bombard¬ 
ments from the islands, no new 
attempt was made on Hamburg; 
the city was considered free from 
immediate danger; the more .so, 
as the Swedish troops .continued to 
arrive numerously in tire German 
porta iu the Baltic, and as the en¬ 
try. into Jlmpbtsrg of tiro Swedish 
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battalions (at whose approach the 
Danes returned to Altona), was 
deemed an earnest of the Crown 
Prince’s protection. 

But, alas! all these hopes of the 
brave, the patriotic, the noble Ham¬ 
burgers proved delusory. The re¬ 
turn of Count Bernstorff with an 
unsatisfactory answer from London, 
at once determined the court of 
Copenhagen to act in open hosti¬ 
lity to England, and to join the 
French cause. In a negociation 
with General Vandammethe fate 
of poor Hamburg was sealed. On 
the 29th May the French carried 
the Island of Ochsenwerder by 
main force, against a strong resist¬ 
ance from the Hans (ratios, some 
Prussians, and English riflemen. 
The Swedish troops in Hamburg 
were, it is stated, spectators of this 
action. On the 30th; at noon, 5000 
Danes, accompanied by a French 
general, entered the city, and in 
the evening 1500 French arrived 
from Ochsenwerder. The Russian 
commander, Von Tettcnborn, had 
previously evacuated the town with 
the allied troops, and taken with 
him the Hanseatic legion; the 
Swedes too had retired before the 
panes arrived. 

Thus, by the assistance of the 
Danes, and not by the French arms, 
has the unfortunate city of Ham¬ 
burg again fallen under Bona¬ 
parte’s iron yoke. At first rashly 
compromised by a handful of Cos¬ 
sacks, she generously raised the 
standard of German liberty, armed 
and fought bravely; but was left 
unprotected, nay, deserted, by all 
the belligerents. It is probably 
owing td the interposition of 
Denmark,* tliat we have hitherto 
|ieard pf no outrages committed by 


the French, in execution ofNapo- 
leon’s threats a^aSVistth^ city; bift 
we do not tni* the relentless 
rant. By the armistice,''heefemaios 
in full possession of Hamburgh 
aitd if he spare the lives of the ci¬ 
tizens, their purses will have to pay 
dearly for the indulgence. An enor¬ 
mous contribution of 84 millions 
of livres lias, it is said, already been 
imposed. Why this serious mis* 
fortune, for Hamburg as well as the 
allies, was not prevented by the 
Swedish troops, near and powerful 
enough to save the citv, remains a 
mystery, llad it been done, Ham¬ 
burg would now he withiu the al¬ 
lied line of the armistice. 

What we mentioned in our last, 
respecting the cession of Norway 
to Sweden, lias been recently con¬ 
firmed by official papers laid be¬ 
fore parliament. Russia, to pur¬ 
chase the alliance and co-operation 
of Sweden, instead of restoring to 
her Finland (which would have 
boon as just as politic), a province 
Alexander despoiled her of at the 
instigation of Bonaparte, and solely 
because Gustavus would not, like 
Alexander at that time, bend to 
the arbitrary dictates of Bonaparte; 
Russia, we say, by a treaty dated 
21th March, 1812, made over to 
Sweden the kingdom of Norway, 
an integral part of the dominions 
of the King of Denmark, who, as 
an indemnity for the loss of this 
province, was to have received 
some territory near his German do¬ 
minions. This compact was ac* 
ceded to on the part of Great 
Britain, by a treaty dated 3d Mar. 
last; and,as a further boon to insure 
the co-operatioh of Sweden, be¬ 
sides a subsidy of one million ftir 
this campaign, the French tel&ud 
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of Guadeloupe has been promised only from all Prussia, pntirely left 
tfche givei up to &weden in Au- disposable and within immediate 

Tfaia imputation be- reach, but also from the Russian 
tween Sweden and Russia, in re- provinces in the rear, a great part 
gard to Norway, has, we fear, dri- of which it* equidistant with Bona- 
ven Denmark reluctantly into the parte’s resources from France, and 
French cause, aud lias led to tbe infinitely less exhausted of men 
loss'of Hamburg; and, we further than his departments. We trust 
apprehend, that the necessity Swc- that none of the allied belligerents 
den will be under of observing, or j will relax in preparation; and we 
actively opposing, the new enemy should he sorry even il Great Bri¬ 
die has created in Denmark, will: tain countermanded, or even delay - 
deprive the allies of her co-opera- cd, the forwarding of any troops or 
tion against Bonaparte, in the I stores previously intended for the 
event of the cessation of the ar- j Continent: an imposing attitude is 
mistice. j equally necessary, if the suspension 

On the subject of the Continent-| of hostilities lead to negotiations 
al armistice, we shall observe, that for peace, which is quite uncertain. 
Sir Charles Stewart’s declaration ] Austria seems strenuously exerting 
alone, of the unaccountable mime- herself to that effect; she has 
rical weakness of the allies, induces proposed a general congress at 
us to consider the event as not un- Prague, and the Emperor Francis 
favourable to theircausc. Had their has actually left Vienna for Bolie- 
numbers been less disproportion- j mia, to communicate with the bel- 
ate, the proofs which their gallant ligerent sovereigns. The present 
troops have given of their valour, l situation of Austria enables her to 
and the critical situation of Bona- assume au energetic tone; if there 
parte, arising from the insults to ; is absolutely to he a respite under 
his flank and rear, coupled with the j| the name of peace, and more than 
prospective danger which at least a respite it will not he, we trust that 
threatened him from the 28,000 Austria will at least employ that 
Swedes landed in Pomerania (where power with which she might have 
the Crown Prince himself arrived j overwhelmed Bonaparte, in forcing 
on the 18th May), and from ano- him to subscribe to terms more 
thcr corps which is destined to join j consonant with the independence 
these Swedes—had there been, we is of Europe, than what he has hither- 
repeat, a nearer approach to parity ! to been used to dictate. The wounds 
of force, we should have deprecat- i inflicted on Bonaparte’s power by 
.ed any cessation of hostilities, con- the Russian campaign, are far from 
fident, as wc then should have felt, I being healed. Even with the re- 
that a few weeks would have ope- cent dear-bought successes, he b* 
' rated aradical change ill the aspect in a far different situatiou.frojn that 
6f the war. But as the case actu- which he had to b^t of a twelve- 
ally stands, we are persuaded, that month ago. 
the interval granted by the grmis- SPitfiSH PENWfttflA. 

tice will sedulously be employed; The reasonable prospect of suc- 
.iii collecting reinforcements, not;|| ccss held out by the comprehea- 
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sire and gigantic plan of the cam- 1st of June, atpi-Fontoq. the 2d, 
pnign just opened by Lord Wcl- both Which 
lington in Spain, may likewise tend dcnly evacuated , . 

to lower the pretensions of Bona- ! General Hill is stated*to Mte mov- 
parte. The distribution of our cd towards Toro from the other 
forces is as follows:—Lord Wcl- side, and will probably cross at 
lington, in the center, has iinmedi- that place. This grand simultane- 


ately acting with him the 4th and 
light divisions, the hussar brigade, 
and the household troops; General 


ous movement has filled the French 
arm}- with alarm and consterna¬ 
tion ; so much so, that they sud- 


Hill, on the right, commands the <! denly evacuated Madrid on the 
2d division, entirely British, and • 27th. It is stated, that Valladolid 
is further supported by the Spanish ! will he their point of concentration; 
troops of Generals Custauos, Mo- but we do not think,that even there 
rillo, and Don Carlos D’Espnnha. * they can make any serious stand. 
But what constitutes the greatest I Wc anticipate a glorious result 
and most judicious feature of the ; from these promising beginnings, 
plan, is, the disposition of the left confident as we are, and have Ion' 
wing under General Graham, who, : ago been, that the draughts Boiiu- 
011 the north of the Douro , leads : parte has made from Spain, have 
into Spain the main body of the greatly enfeebled his 
army, consisting of the 1st, :3d, ! army; and whether the armistice 
5th, 6th, and 7th divisions, with a • in Germany terminate in a renewal 
proportionate force of cavalry, a of hostilities or in a peace, our 
battering train, and the additional ! probable successes in Spain will 
support of the Galician army (alone j have their weight in the affairs of 
estimated at 11,000 men); thus; Europe, 
inarching in the rear of the de- ! VXITEl* STATES, 

fences upon which the French de- ij American accounts received from 
pended on that river. The whole '\ Halifax, eomniunieate the unplca- 


of our army was in motion on the 
25th May; on the26th Lord Wel¬ 
lington rushed with the hussars into 
Salamanca, which the French, un¬ 
der General Villatte, had hastil\ 

• 

abandoned; but their rear be¬ 
ing overtaken, many were killed 
and wounded, and 200 taken pri- 


sant intelligence, that, on the 26th 
of April, Commodore Chauneey 
with a squadron of 10 or 12 ves¬ 
sels, and General Dearborn with 
about 5000 men, appeared before 
York, the principal tow n and de¬ 
pot of Upper Canada, situated on 
Lake Ontario. By means of a coin- 


soners. His lordship hawng re- bitted land and naval attack, the 
Plained on the27th and 2i*tli at Sn- town was carried, and great quan- 
lamanca, to establish General Hill's tides of military stores, as well as 
corps (which lmd come tip by Alba) many Indian prisoners, were taken, 
between the Tdftries and Douro. The loss on both sides was eonsi- 


hastened td die left, beyond that dcruhle, and, by the explosion of 
river, passfcd the whole of General a powder-magazine,the Americans 
Graham’s divisions across the Esla arc stated. have had Geueral 


(31st), and entered Zamora on the 

No. LV. Vo/. X. 


Pike with 200 .‘net, and the British 

11 



MANCHESTER-SQUARE. 


^ • 

60 me n^^b d. 'p^ British Ge- 

-Tn &e <^&aj>toke opr squadron 
ha9 spread alflrft^ever the whplc? 
coast. Ou the 9ti£h April, on* aifl^ 
ors landed at Fi^ch-Town,-aniA 
burnt some store-hou$c* and twtf 
vessels ; sjind on the 2d £iay, aoo?. ; 
ther landing was %flrtjdtoJSavre 
de Grace (Mary|»dht®%can- 
non-foub4fcry\lestroycd.^The bat 
accounts Represented our men of 
war before Baltimore, with the in¬ 
tention of bombarding the town, 
and the militifcbfwtening from the 
neighbouring' fo * 8 to repel the 
attack. 

The President and Congress fri¬ 


gates have made their escape from 
Jtoston, and apprehensions are en¬ 
tertained of their falling in with 
our troop-ships bound for Canada. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The bilt for exempting his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects 
from certain disabilities under 

1 

which they are placed by the con¬ 
stitution of Great Britain, was lost, 
on the 25th May, by a majority of 
4; the numbers foe it being 247, 
against it 251. 

The loan contracted for the ser- 
i vice of the current year, on the 
Oth June, amounts to «£27,000,000; 
21 millions for England, and 6 for 
Ireland. 


Plate MANCHESTER-SQUARE. 

' • . 

T.ms is one of those squares »• cumstance the square received its 
which, during tbfelast century, *uc- i present appellation. Upon thesud- 
cessively sprung-Up in the new den death of that nobleman, the 
western suburb of Mary-lc-Boue. ! premises were purchased by the 
It is situatedkljR 3 little distarite r King of Spain, as the residence of 
from the north srd^.of Oxford* |his ambassador, who erected a small 
street,1)etw^€by«i#9hnndPoit-8 ohapel in SpRoish-place, on the 
inan-Squares; and-4l»,peHod atl£§stj*de ^^is^nansion, from de- 
whicli it w as by which, for its 

tennediate to tfafc date* of t^|ir$$bsic purity oftSfctyle, deserves 
erection. it wpiintendedto hate |^e attention ffaH fcrers of arebi- 
heen dignified;' with the name of H'tivftixre. Tb4-b<>use, which is one 
Queen Ana^ft-Square, and to have thp most jnagnificeot private 
had a han4*jtoe parocbta^^hurcK offices iri"the metropolis, and 
in the ce&mr' T^^mgn, 4 pw- iUpm^ttke prominent object in the 
ever, for>,|i(Ste- not dSnexed >eftg**^f v baf >een for 

informed|iyy pcb caMpipto ex- many yeap th* properly and ha- 
ecution; the bUa|W of the Blf^uisof Hertford, 

north Idtc * The otbijr tiftee ride* of the 

Puke based square -ere neat, re- 

the site/ spe^(^>edwe)U^|p(Kchhaveuo- 

town residence ***thy ofa mnfcfa notice. 
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MEDICAL 

An account of the practice of a 
physician from the 15th of May to 
the 15th of June, 1919* 

Acute Disease*. —Pleurisy, 2.... 
Peripneumony, 1....Sore-throat, 9 
...Erysipelas, ^...Measles, 4...Hoop- 
ing-cough, 2....Fever, 0....Catarrh/ 
4 ...Acute diseases of infants, 5. 

Chronic Diseases. — Coogh and 
dyspnoea, 25....Consumption, 3.... 
Chronic rheumatism, 9.Lumba¬ 
go, 2.....Dropsy, 3.Scurry, 3.... 

Asthefiia, 4....Head-ach and verti¬ 
go, 5....Palsy, 2....Dyspepsia, 4.... 

Diarrhoea, 3.Leucorrbtra, 2.... 

Amenorrhcca, B...Gastrodynia, 4... 

Knterodynia, 3.Epilepsy, 1. 

Hypochondriasis, 2. 

Since out last report, the gene¬ 
ral state of health may be regarded 
as tolerably favourable, although 
the season is cool, and some in¬ 
dividuals have suffered in conse¬ 
quence. The cases of fever were 
slight; those of pleurisy and in¬ 
flammation of the lungs very se¬ 
vere, requiring repeated bleedings, 
and the most strict antiphlogis¬ 
tic treatment. Inflammatory eoyp- 
throat, measles, and hooping- 
have occurred, though pcrbafftNfet 
more frequently tlulti usual atTftls 
season. The cases of erjhrtpclas 
were very similar; both of t^coi 
elderly females, in whom theTace 
was much awelj^d and sufiused,.»fi{i 
both of the head. In 

these iHwjft&toline pedicines and 
neutral forded spnnty relief. 

:et is used in such 
liiity is apt to fol- 
liiuBpfiMt Taxer 




REPORT. 

If then tqe syr^|pWJtfJimamnia- 
ttet are at*so Mttffced as to do away 
all do u btfft the tetad of the practi- 
tHahtr," respecting the danger of 
their running on to a higher de¬ 
gree, it ite&fft not to Meed. It is 
alw8yK|t nice point to determine 
whetffowte the lancet, which is an 
wstrumant of destructWh, or a pre¬ 
server of life, according to the 
time and circumstances in which it 
is employed; for, although in a 
state of health, at of slight indis¬ 
position, it may be used freely and 
with impunity (many individuals 
resorting to it from habit on the 
most trivial occasions), unquestion¬ 
ably, numerous cases occur, in 
which it becomes of the utmost 
importance tat decide correctly and 
promptly upon this apparently sim¬ 
ple operation. 

Sometimes after intoxication, 
when the sensorium has been high¬ 
ly excited, for a great length of 
time, by the stimulus of wme, and 
the exhilarating effect of ionvivial 
intercourse, complete exhaustion 
takes place, and the person sinks 
iato Insensibility: this it supposed 
to be a fit of apoplexy, a quantity 
of blood is abstracted, and the pa¬ 
tient rises no moffe; while, if he 
had b#en placed in bed quietly, it 
is probawv that, in « short time, 
the cxcitftblHtj' of the neri ous sys¬ 
tem would return^ »fter fainting 
from *o>ce*» of fatigue or of heat; 
an c^MBrwhich tmf'kf assisted by 
the tiffrh'ftxbtfritioiAi of volatile al- 

of a show- 
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FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


Hate 5.—-morning walking 

DRESS. 

A cambric or jaconot muslin 
round robe, with long sleeves and 
falling collar, trimmed with a plait- 
ingofnet,orcdged with lace, finish¬ 
ed at the feet with a Border of nee¬ 
dle-work. A Cossack mantle of 
Pomona green-shot sarsnet, lined 
throughout with white silk, and bor¬ 
dered with a double row of Chinese 
binding, the ends finished w ith rich 
correspondent tassels, and a cape 
formed of double and deep van- 
djke lacc. A provincial poke bon¬ 
net, of yellow quilted satin; rib¬ 
band to correspond w ith the mantle, 
puffed across the crown, and tied 
under the chin; a small cluster of 
flowers placed on the left side, 
similar to those on the small lace 
cap which is seen beneath. Parasol 
and shoes the colour of the mantle, 
and gloves a pale tan colour. 

PL ITS 0.— EVENING OR 1 ULT. 

J>nrss tosjumf. 

A round robe of pale jonquil or 
canary-coloured c rape, worn over 


a white satin slip; short sleeves 
composed of the shell-scallopped 
lace and satin, decorated with bows 
on the shoulders, and formed so as 
to display perhaps rather loo much 
of the bosom, back, and shoulders; 
a broad seal lopped lace finishes the 
robe at the feet, above which is 
placed a double row of plaited 
ribband, and a diamond clasp con¬ 
fines the waist in front. A Prus¬ 
sian helmet cap of canary-coloured 
sarsnet, frosted with silver, diadem 
and tassels to correspond; a full 
plume of curled ostrich feathers, 
inclining towards one side of the 
helmet; the hair dhided in front 
of the forehead, and in loose curls 
on each side, with a single stray 
ringlet falling on the left shoulder. 
A cross of diamonds, suspended 
from a gold chain, ornaments the 
throat and bosom—ear-rings mid 
bracelets to suit. Slippers of ca¬ 
nary-coloured satin, trimmed with 
si her. dotes of French kid; fan 
of carved ivory. An occasional 
scarf or shawl of white lace. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY IN LONDON TO HER 

FRIEND IN THE COUNTRY. 


YotJ* l*st letter, my dear friend, 
so replete with rural descriptions 
and pastoral beauty, afforded me 
increased pleasure, from the agree¬ 
able contrast' it produced in my 
feelings. Jkbad, indeed, like you, 

mjo 
»;>* 

in Kensington Gardens. 
re inhaled the perfume of open- 
>ms, and my car has been 
by the sweet melody of 


nature’s choristers, clad in their 
spring attire of varied hues. Yet 
;i these, dear friend, afford only a 
minor sort of pleasure, when placed 
in competition with the superior 
delights of this gay metropolis, 
e serene delights of fl litre the varieties of nature and 
refreshing foliage in the 1 the ingenuities of art may be said 

| to rival, while they aid each other, 
filling the mind with associations 
happily harmonizing with the in¬ 
spiring season. Ouryouthful belles, 


















LETTMM rfOMALlOY IN iOKDOIT TO JO* TRIEsb tir'lSs C6V§rtt:& 

* 


habited in their Cossack coats and 
mantles of varied hues, are the 
opening blossoms of our sphere; 
and the rapture awaken ing melodies 
of our Catalani, Braliam, Dickons, 
&c. are, in themlelves, a grove of 
choristers, where the highest pow¬ 
ers of native harmony are exalted 
and refined by science aud taste. 

But avaunt all further recurrence 
to your last rural treat! aud let me 
hasten to the fulfilment of my en¬ 
gagement; a task replete with more 
than ordinary difficulty, since more 
than ordinary is the diversity of 
decoration with which fashion de¬ 
corates her votaries. Suffice it. 


bands* brought under the chin; 
and the provincial bonnet, com¬ 
posed of satin uMtlfcQt ornamented 
with flowers, are all in fashionable 
request. 

There is little variety in the morn* 
ing costume, except that flounces 
of muslin, single, double, and even 
treble, take precedence of the wrap 
and plain high robe; and that the 
fmall patterned chintz cambric 
I blend most becomingly with the 
white robe. 

The intermediate style admits of 
little that merits description. The 
coloured muslin, sarsnet, washing 
silk, &c. are best adapted for dress- 


then, that 1 pourtray those habits \ es of this order, and are generally 
which are considered most elegant M trimmed with lace, or plaitings of 
and select. |, net, aud worn with small lace pe- 

To begin with the promenade lerines or tippets, sitting close to 
and carriage costume. Here the 


Cossack coal and Pomeranian man¬ 
tle take place of the spencer and j 
French cloak of afttedate. The 
latter is usually composed of satin 
or sarsnet, or of muslin lined with 
coloured silk. It ia formed with a 
deep lappel, and trimmed entirely 
round with a deep lace, put on 
rather full. The Cossack coat is a 
sort of loose, short pelisse, with 
large sleeves, uncon fined, and un¬ 
trimmed at the wrist; a narrow col¬ 
lar of gold orsiher, sitting close 
to the throat; and the waist con¬ 
fined with a sash, & fa militaire , tied 
in irregular lengths on one side, 
the ends finished with correspond¬ 
ing fringe, and epaulettes of the 
same. No sort of trimming is seen 
round the skirt of the coat, and the 
helmet Imt and parasol are of the 
same colour, the former ornamented 
with an ostrich feather. The skim- 
jnitig-disli hat of straw or chip ; 
the large hamlet poke, with lace 


the form. 

In full dress, there is more am¬ 
ple scope for taste and invention ; 
we here see white and coloured 
crape, gossamer net, muslin, and 
leno, worn over white and coloured 
-satin, trimmed with beads or bor¬ 
ders of flowers. Of the former 1 
send an elegant and fashionable 
specimen*. 

Dancing dresses are also fre¬ 
quently trj&ftncd with borders of 
coloured feather*' and artificial 
wreaths of spring flowers; amidst 
the latter, I have distinguished two 
dresses which struck me as parti¬ 
cularly elegant : they were of white 
crape, worn over white ^rsnet pet¬ 
ticoats ; the one trimmed with a 
border of the barberry blossom, 
and the other with the blue vero¬ 
nica, beautifully painted on white 
sal in. Trains nre fast reviving ill 
this order of costume, to which, 
* See full-dress figure in last n*im« 
ber. 
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ALLEGORICAL WOOD-CUT. 


indeed, they alone belong; biit 
they can nearer be admitted in the 
dancing dr£s*, Without infringing 
on good sense and good taste. The 
coloured satin bodice is now so 
very general, that it can no longer 
be considered ns genteel, or select, 
though we must ever contend for 
its utility, in offering an easy pur¬ 
chased change. A few Kastern tur¬ 
bans wore observed to blend with 
the small Spanish hat and regent’s 
plume, at a recent assembly given 
by a celebrated marchioness; but 
the hair still dressed in the Grecian 
Style (with a few exceptions of ring¬ 
lets on the neck), decorated with 
flowers or gems, is far more gene¬ 
ral, and infinitely more becoming 
to the female who has not passed 
her meridian. In articles of jewel¬ 
lery, diamonds and pearls, vaii- 
ously set, must ever retain their 
pre-eminence. Necklaces and 
bracelets of wrought gold, or of 


coloured enamel, to represent small 
natural flowers, are a very beautiful . 
and attractive ornament. Glare* 
and shoes admit of little remark; 
the formfcr being |ery generally of 
j white kid, and the lattef of tthite. 
satin, jean, or kid, in full drgta ;v 
from which the satin half-bdbt is 
now most sensibly exploded, ther 
boot being confined alrhost entiflrty 
to the walking or carriage eosturh^ 
The parasol has of late been snp- 
planted, with a few first-rate fa¬ 
shionables, by the Oriental or In¬ 
dian fan composed of feathers; 
but they are as yet too singularly 
attractive for general adoption. 

Farewell, dear friend! the car¬ 
riage waits, and having done my 
possibles towards your edification, 
it is but fair that I seek to amnse 

myself.-Your’s, cordially and 

faithfully, 

Margaret. 


ALLEGORICAL WOOD-CUT, WITH PATTERNS OF BRITISH 

MANUFACTURE. 


No. I. A primrose floret sarsnet. j two handsome figures drawn on a 
There is great beauty and light- j small scale, with faces, necks, and 
nets in this fabric, and the colour arms painted to each;'the shape 
it chaste. It is necessary in adopt- for dress might be cut out, aud the 
ing a dress, that the wearer should various patterns of silks, muslins, 
chuse the colour with some atten- &c. might easily be inserted, to fill 
tion to tef complexion. 4 **" It not j| up the space, which would afford 
unfretyiently happens, that a dress the means of ascertaining what $o- 
may be admired for its becoming | lours would be most becoming.— 
appearance, from the accidental l If some eminent portrait - painter 
circumstance of some fitness in the || would write his sentiments upon 
arrangement of colours between j this subject, he would serve the 
the complexion of the wearer and j cause of female fashion. Surely 
the luge of the dress. Those who dress, or fashion, might be go- 
are aesirous of ascertaining what verned by scientific principles as 
colours would best suit a Brunetta well as any other matter of taste, 
ova Phillis, would do well to have This sarsnet is sold by George and 








Po/ta*. 


fcf*c^ W» Aitjdri 



























POETRY. 


Bradley, Golden Key, Holywell- II ally best conceived, and better *r- 


street, Strand/ 


ranged by the spontaneous hand 


No. 2. Peruvian spotted net. of the wearer, than by the precise 
Very different in colour from the rules established at any particular 
preceding article,yetiu onerespect toilette. Sold by T. and J. Smith, 
similar, namely, that the paleness Tavistock-strcet, Covent-Garden, 
of the ground only approximates No. 4. Russia Paper . This pa- 
to the beauty of the blue with which per is a close imitation of Russia, 
it is spotted. It rarely happens, now so much used in book-binding, 
that a dress of one unbroken co- i pocket-books, purses, and all la- 
lour, be it ever so brilliant, adorns dies’ ornamental work. It may be 
the wearer, be she dark or fair, or : had a shade lighter or darker, at 
her figure ever so graceful: so large i option. It is particularly neat for 
a mass of colour overpowers the: binding or covering any port-folio, 
countenance and complexion, and 1 for the toilette or desk, and may 
produces no high opinion of the | he adapted to the many uses for 
taste of the wearer. Sold as above. | which Morocco paper is calculated. 

No. 3. Fancy wove muslin. This ! It is not so apt to soil or damage as 
is a lightsome fabric, that will suit • many of the lighter fancy papers, 
every complexion, and is fitted for ! It may he seen made up and wi¬ 
the summer season. Thcornamcnts i upted to various purposes, at R. 
best suited to this and the preced-j Aekermann’s Repository of Arts, 
ing patterns, must be regulated by j It)l, Strand; where ladies will find 
the taste of the wearers, as less !(the newest articles in the fancy pa- 
controul pervades these matters j| per line. Size of Russia paper, 
than heretofore. Indeed, the little ! half sheet wove drawing medium, 
expletives of female attire are usu- I 12s. per dozen. 


$oetrp. 


STANZAS, 

By J. M. L%cev 9 

Author of “The Farm-House*' and other 

Paetaa. 

Spring, with cv'ry sweet lluw’rct that 
sheds a perfume. 

Has adorn’d lovely June, ami en- 
wreath’d her fair form; 

Whilst Nature’s wild tribes all their plea¬ 
sures resume, 

Unclull'd by sad Winter, uncheck’d 
by his storm. 

Beneath a green hedge-row reposing, 
June lies, 

Where Map-blossom* Wien have 
Iprm’d her bright bed; 


While o’er her the Zephyr's breath harm¬ 
lessly flies 

And abound Nature's minstrels their 
V soft music spread. 

Oh! Si sweet with a friend or a fair-one 
to roam. 

When such moments as these give the 
bosom delight! 

With what ling’ring regret we return to 
our liomc, 

When the suii sinks to rest on the bo¬ 
som of night! 

But ten night, at this season, has charms 
for the soul 

That can contemplate nature in Soli- 
t*;di!*s reign, 
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That can gaze on the planets as splendid j For Cibber*, you know, always made ir 


thev roll. 


a rule. 


With a mind comprehensive, and breast (When wishing like me to be playing the 
free from pain. fool) 


Whilst the man more untaught, more un- j 
able to mw 

Through the regions of space, to the ! 
Godhead’s great throne. 

May on earth hud til objects to make him 
adore 

The Power whose hand could create 
them alone: 


To give to his genius a physical caper, 
Before he made use of his pen, ink, and 
paper: 

From this great example Idrinkofthe well. 

Like that famous bard, all my nonsense 
to tell. 

I'm not quite so vain Walter Scott now 


to follow, 

!* Bestriding like him the proud steed of 
For on earth we can see, when no star j' Apollo; 

sliinert above, ! Pindaric excursions with fancy to take. 

The glow-worm illumine the field or (Though I sing of knight ctrants, and 


the bower; 

And e'en this will excite admiration and 

love 


’o.o 

nymphs of the lake ;) 

No, Ion mv donkey f thiough Chdl’n- 
l.um will pa<s, 


For the Being who gave to the glow- i And a nice hobby -horse I will make of 
worm ill.;* powci. ; this ass : 

Awl if music can c!.arm,'to the requisite 1 ' n ' 0 ’ folks ma y llu.l I came here 

car 10 bra y* 


1 


My .7)1 ly much inufc than their own to 
betray; 

■ I don't care a fig—all such curs may go 
bellow, 

i I’ll kick at the wit, whilst I’m riding my 
, fellow. 

; Unless you will mount, like a sprightly 
I- postillion, * 

AN EPISTLE FROM J \. lisa FUEL- ;J w lt |, mc , your 0 id gossip, behind on a 
TKNIIAM, TO T—s M-RF; F.sq. j p i|, ion> v 

IRELAND. • ^* 0 morc n i|| ] Pegasus venture to stride. 

At length, my dear M—rc. I’m arrived , l or, alas! I’m too feeble this pranccr to 


’Tis the night-song of Philomel, plain¬ 
tively sweet. 

That morc than the day’s loudest song¬ 
ster’s is dear; 

For with melody’s murmur* her son 
»s icjdete. 


* * at the spring. 


I 


guide. 


Where once with the .Muse I £ould frolic I But now, my dear M—re, if you nc- 


and sing; 


ver were, here, 


When Anstcy* approv’d of the subject I 'Phis place and its whims shall before you 
quote, |j appear; 

And laugh’d In his sleeve at the verses I j; () n foolscap Til draw it, tho’ people may 
wrote. tear it, 

But, alas! he’s no more, and this tribute But if the cap fits them, they’re welcome 

due to wear it. 

To a poet and friend, I regarded like you. This town still increases in splendour and 
Tho’ I to the top of Parnassus can’t mount, fame, 

At the foot of the bill I may tasie of the Its pleasant attractions still keep up its’ 
fount name; 

• Author of the Bath Guide, and alluding * • Vide the Apology for his Life. 
to the former epistles from bcoce, published f A favourite animal with the ladies litre 
in the Courier. and elsewhere. 
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And since Mr. Thompson* with Uite 

here resides, 

Improving hit villa with n«w walks and 

rides; 

Exploring fresh springs from the Goddess 
of Health, 

To cheer up our look*, whilst they add 
to his wealth, 

No wonder his Baths and bit Wells are 
attractive, 

They keep every body so cool and so 
active. 

Here all thro' the season what multi¬ 
tudes throng, 

As mirth ami amusement lead fashion 

along 

There's a cabinet here Privy Counsellors 
know. 

Where the Ins and Use Outs in succession 
may go, 

And Ministers think it no loss or disgrace, 
When they've done for themselves, to 
give others a place; 

For Parliament-men have a privileg'd 
notion, 

Our state is preserv'd when they make 
a great motion— 

And pleas’d with this wise constitutional 

measure, 

Both parties come here to contend for the 
pleasure. 


The Soldier, quite sick of a fruitless cam¬ 
paign, 

And vex'd that Bclione is coarted in rain, 

Hopes the Naiad* those wounds that he 
sutlers will cure. 

Nor jest at the scars which the brave 
most endure. 

The Sailor , who lores midst the waters 
to dwell. 

Feels himself quit eat home when he steers 
to Utis Well 

Having gloriously fought for his country 
and king, 

Oh! kindly receive him, ye Nymphs of 
tl»e Spring! 

As the Goddess of Love claims her birth 
from the ocean. 

He comes to her daughters to pay bis de¬ 
votion. 

The Doctor's prescriptions are thrown on 
the 

Who here, like Sangrado, keep9 dosing 
himself; 

His patient* all scorning his potiou and 
pill. 

Here swallow those waters that never can 
kill. 

What East and Wat Indians trawl here 
in a shiver, 

To biace up their nerves, and to cure a 
bad liver; 


The Lauytr Hies hither for mental relief, jj They always are welcome, they cut such 
To iille his time, till he gets a new brief; ji a 'l**li. 

And glad to relax from professional trou- | “ *•’«■ hang the expenco—what is money 
, , | >--L i” 


Loves the Well like the law, as he proves j 
it a bubble. 

The Parson comes here in a state of pro¬ 
bation. 

To see that his flock gets a thorough pur¬ 
gation ; 

Finds the Well has a virtue and medical 
spirit. 

To curb uiany ills that the fle*h mast in¬ 
herit ; 

Ami seeing no vice in pure innocent mirth. 
Comes hither to mix with oar angels ©a 
earth. 

• A gcntlemnn to whom Cheltenham and its 
vicinity are much indebted for his elegant im¬ 
provements. 

No. LV. Vol. X. 


Inn trash r' 

So they add to the gaze, and the popular 
noiau, 

| Of " Here conics n coach with the rich yel¬ 
low boys.” 

\ The widow , the virgin , the mistress, and 
• *•(/*. 

»Crowd hither to bless and i© ornament 
life; 

And whilst I hey bestow ev'ry pleasure 
they share. 

These waters, like Lethe, shall banish 
their care. 

If you wish to be social and gorman¬ 
dize well, 

There's no better mansion than Sheldons 
lluicl: 
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POETRY. 


And a very good sign that your stomach “ Whenever she plays she must shine as 
is right, the rage, 

Jlcre people keep eating from morning “And Thalia must droop when she gives 
' till night; up the .stage.’* 

For if you should happen the waters to Thus every one talks of their favourite 
sv. ill, plan. 

You’re just like a goblet—*iis empty and I Amusing each other as much as they 

* .A It- 

The fair gumml their fans, and brave ij Hut here's quite enough of this dull, atu- 


lu*rot\*» their truncheon. 

And make a surprising attack on the lun¬ 
cheon. 

But now let us stroll on the flags in the 
at reel. 

And try w hat acquaintance and friends 
we can meet 5 

Kv'ryone is so curious each other to view. 

And asking so kindly, “ Pray how do 
you do?'* 

“ Is there any one here that is really 
woitli knowing?** 


pid le»ter. 

To-morrow, J hope, I shall send you a 
holier; 

| .Mrs. Forty's* Pierian will make my wits 
brighter, 

Like Saddler’s balloon, then I'll rise up 
the lighter; 

And then J ’ll depict you, in truo masque¬ 
rade. 

Sonic fanciful groups just arrived at this 
p'radc: 

ij I therefore now send you express by tlio 


(l Indeed I can’t tell, they 1 , e so coming : | mai *. 

and going; j! What I hope with the very first packet 


But two or three weeks is enough, I 


am told, 

“ To cure the complaints of the young 
-and the old.” 

With the whim of the moment all ready ’ 
to chime, 

Thu> gabiding together to fill up the time: 

“ Lady Pam, I suppose, and Miss Flint , 

1 presume, 

“ You go with our party this night to j 
the Hoorn ; 

“To-inor^ow remember we go to the 
play, 

“ To see cadi fam’d actress her powers 1 
display: 

“ For Watson*, like Thespis, here reigns i 


will sail; 


Requesting that you all your cronies will 
tell, 

That I hid von and them a most coidial 
■ « 

farewell. 

• The attendant at ihr Old S|»i iug 


STANZAS. 

('an a rosy lip or a spaikling eye 
ltivet the lover’s heart? 

Will not at lad. their memories die, 

And their fading charms depart ? 

For, 0I1! if a mind is wanting there. 
Can beauty requite?—Ah! never! 
The remembrance of lips, though sweet 
and fair, 

in his car, II Time will sever. 

“ And bring, to our drama each fam’d j! <)|,! many a (lowerof colour bright, 
brilliant Mar. Delights the eye while thriving; 

" Harlow e’» arrived, as the gay comic But it only pleases the passing sight, 
n 00011 * And only attracts while living: 

“ To gladden our hearts and enliven the The rose still remains admir’d when den.!, 
* citnt ‘ > And its fragrance nerves to discover, * 

That virtue blooms when beauty is fled, 
And life is over. 


•MamiRcr of the theatre. 


J.H.R. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for May, 1813. 
Conducted , qt Manchester, by Thomas Hanson, Esq. 
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K FAULTS. 

Mean meutblj pressure, 29 .641—maximum, 3*1 flu, wind W\ 1.—Minimum, *9.10, winds 9. 

—Range, I, to iueb. 

The greatest varistioo pressure in *4 hour?, i» .55 i*f an in. which was os I be B.itb and 96th 
Mean tvmp ratuie, 5 4 v66.- Maxi mu in, 7 *• winds. I ••Ilia. 38* wind N. R i-Raap 34. 
Tht greatest variatinn of tempi rmtuic in 94 hour* it 19*, whkh was an the 3d. 

Space* described by the barometer, 7,0 inches. Number of changes, 94. 

Total quantify of water evaporated this period, 9,585 iacbes. 

Rain, &c. this month, 7,140 inches.—Number of wet days, 9*.—'Total rata this year, 

11,87« inches. 

WIND. 

N N E E $ E H S W \V N \V Variable. Calm. 

050 19960 9 a 

Krieh wind* 2— Boisterous onr* 1. 

I bis baa barn an uncommonly wet month; indeed, during the reporter*a uninterrupted ab 
servatious for tbe last six yrara aud four mouths, he has not registered nearly ao morn rain aa 
what hasfaiian in tlie present period. The greatest quantity for the moath of May fhr theoix 
years «a» in 18 it, via. s,075 inches } and tbe gaaUwt quantity for any one moath waa io'flrp* 
r»'iub* r, 19117, the fall wau 6,959 iacboa. The full ef ram in the present month la 7,140 inch#*; 
I. »m tbe Jtji to the 90tli ram fell either less or man every day—Out of the 31 dtya, mav be 
d« in.inniftteil wit, s brilliant, aud 4cloudy, bat floe und without rein Tbe atreaepbeeietl ares. 
h.i' fluctuated lor tbe most poti about a oirau elevation; but after the non moon, wWi 
in id on the ktflth, the presuru b«c*ma high sod pertly alstioaary: the at fang west o*d 
south vmwI winds shift mg more toward* the south, dimiuisbed to a feeble hreeae, dlapereiug the 
clouds ; Iha miiae^uente wua, an onaaMimtiou of temprrstnrw;—Mnch thunder oodligbu 
mug prevailed during thsraiuy period, pariioalaily on the l«jfh, 13th, I4tb, oAd 30th.--On tbe 
I3tb. u sudden violent gust of wind fifi* tbu south-west.—On tbe 94: k, several Uailmlmwers 
during the dly -1 he memo •w.ulbljjwgptt*we ia eight degrees higher thaw tbe mean of lho 
pieccdiog month. . 
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RESULTS — Viwuiltnf wm«W, wwJrrly. — Mw h l**>i|tiil of laooinrler, _* 9 ,H<hi iiurlirt; 
Inched observation, :lu,tu inches; 254*', 5 inch.* —Mini. Ik i^I* r ol' iImthioimu *r, 50 .5-. 

—liijfKrit ulnervHia,,, ft|«—In* eftt, .)n-—Total of ra.vparefiOn, J t b8 inch. — Kiln J^Ciu. 
—in another gu**e, 2,19 inches. 

AVt*.—Sd Thunder cloud* in the afternoon — ifh. Djf shoeery—toi*e ifoijdcr end 
lif litume iw tie eheniuf 6 lh. FnyiHntf rirW l.yfctainff in me ermine; a sf,*ruret ibundu, 
lightning, and h r a ry rain about aquarter past tMT o'cloct, P Iff. —the of lightning 

unusually A vttyhtsvy shower of hail and raui'al^iut uboii, will. mmAc thuudnr 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We earnestly solicit communications (post paid) from the professors qf the arts in 
general, as well as authors, respecting works which they may have in hand. We con • 
reive that the evident advantage which must accrue to both from the more extensive 
publicity that will be given to their productions through the medium of the Repository, 
needs only to he mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such information, which 
shall always meet with the most prompt attention. 

We fear with J. II. R. that his Epistle hus not sufficient interest for the readers 
of the Repository. 

The correspondent who proposes to furnish matter for a monthly Olio, is pro¬ 
bably not aware, that we have already an article of a nearly similar nature, with which 
we shall hare no objection to incorporate such qf his anecdotes as appetir worth pre¬ 
serving. The other paper transmitted by him, has been handed to the conductor of 
the department for which it was designed. 

The Tour through Derbyshire and Part of Staffordshire, is received, and not¬ 
withstanding its age, will, tee douhi not, prove acceptable to our readers. 

/Tow far Crito may be in the right, we presume not to determine, but are sure 
that we should be all in the wrong, were ue to give his letter a place in our pages. 

Several poetical pieces , signed Anna, J. C., Pindar junior, and Oxonicnsis, 
are below par t Some others are drfened this month, owing to want of room. 

Our next number will be accompany d with an engraving and description of a 
new and ingenious invention for preserving the Lives of shipwrecked /‘ersons. 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Readers as have imperfect sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity of an early application for the dcficienccs, in order to 
prevent disappointment. Those who chusc to icturn their A it mixers to the Publisher, 
may have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety of bindings, at the rate of bs. per 
Volume. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS.—By Jusinus. 

( Continued from p. 8J 

Miss Eve. Suppose, in order to of Scots, is the only print from 
change the subject, you give me Hogarth that I have ever seen oil- 
some particulars of such of Ho- graved by Bartolozzi. 
garth’s designs as you have not al- Miss Air. What ladies have been 
ready mentioned. honoured by the burin of this ad- 

Miss K . I believe the prints by mirablc engraver? 

Hogarth that I have not mention- ! Miss A". In this port-folio are 
cd, arc chiefly, — Orator Henley . several ladies that have been thus 
christening a Child, etched by SI. j honoured—here is a portrait of An • 
Ireland, and dedicated to Captain j gelicaKauffmann, .Icadcmia lie - 
l‘\ Grose;— Taste in High Life, ga/i Artium Londini, from Sir Jo- 
Win. Hogarth pinx. 1742; SI. j sliua Reynolds, 1780. 

Phillips sc.; The lto/al Masquer - Miss J£r*. This ingenious paint- 
ade at Somerset-House, Tlios. Cook ress seems to have been very beau- 
sc.;— Beggars' Opera, Mr. Walker tiful in her time. 
as Macheath, Miss Fenton as Polly, Miss A. Maria Cosway, the 
W. Blake sc.; Lord Lovat on Trial, paintress, from her husband, Rd 
etched by Ireland; who also etched Cosway, 1783. She is also a beau- 
a Landscape from an original pic^- j tiful woman.—Georgiana Duchess 
lure iu his possession, suid to be j of Devonshire, and her sitter Lady 
the only landscape ever painted by j Duncannon, both from Down man, 
Hogarth. This print is dedicated J for the scenery of Richmond House 
to the Earl of Exeter. I believe I j Theatre.—Lady Smith, from Sir 
noticed The Shrimp-Girl, which, Joshua Reynolds, 1789. —Whole* 
with the exception of Mart/ Queen length of Miss Farreii. now Cotin* 
No. LVI. VoL X. K 
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tcss of Derby, from Laurence.— from the characters in which it \9 
George-Anne Bellamy, late of Co- . not expected, it is from their acting 
vent-Garden Theatre, the face from conformably to their situation, and 
a picture by Cotes, the figure mo- from the mode of the passions, not 
dernized by Ramberg.—Lady Jane from their Laving the wit of fine 
Dundas, from J. Hoppncr, 180*2.— gentlemen. Thus there is a wit in 
Miss Gunning,from Saunders, 1796. the figure of the alderman, who, 
—Front face of the late Duchess when his daughter is expiring in 
of Devonshire, from Nixon, 1780. the agonies of poison, wears a face 
—Profile of tlie same lady, with a j of solicitude, but it is to save her 
hook in her hand.—Mary Stuart,! gold ring, which he is drawing gen- 
(iuccn of Scotland, from William \ tly from her finger. The thought 
Hogarth.— Bartolozzi has engrav- • is parallel to Moliere’s, where the 
ed many other ladies. Helms en- iniser puts out one of the candles 
graved more, as well as better, than ] as he is talking. Molierc, initni- 
any other artist in this country. table he has proved, brought a rude 
Miss Eve. Describe to me some theatre to perfection. Hogarth had 
of Hogarth’s works. no model to follow and improve 

Miss A'. Horace Walpole, Earl. upon. He created his art,and used 
of Orford, bus written well on this colours instead of language: his 
subject. Come and recline on this place is between the Italians whom 
couch, while 1 read his account. we may consider as epic poets and 

Miss Eve. I am all attention. tragedians, and the Flemish paint- 

Miss K. William Hogarth, up- ers who arc writers of farce and 
on the whole, should be consider- editors of burlesque* nature. His 
ed rather as a writer of comedy subjects are universal, and amidst 
with a pencil, than as a painter, all his pleasantry, he observes 
If catching the manners and follies the true end of comedy, reforma- 
of an age, living as they vise; if tion. Sometimes he rises to trage- 
generul satires on vices, and ridi- ' dv, not in the catastrophe of kings 
cities familiarized by strokes of na- and heroes, but to mark how vice 
turc and heightened by wit, and conducts insensibly and incidental- 
the whole animated hv a proper and ly to misery and shame. 11c warns 
just expression of the passions, he. against encouraging idleness and 
comedy, Hogarth composed come- ' c ruelty in young minds, and dis- 
dics as much as Molierc. In his cerns how the dilTcrcnt vices of the 
Marriott a-la-Mnde, there is even great and the vulgar lead by va- 
ari intrigue carried on throughout | l ions paths to the same unliappi- 
the piece. He is more true to cha- j! ness. The fine lady in Marriage 
raoter than Congreve. Each per- | a-la-Mode, and Tom Nero in the 
sonage is distinct from the rest, acts j Fourth Stage nf Cruelty, terminate 
m his sphere, and cannot he con- j their story ill blood: she occasions 
founded with any other of the dru- , the murder of her husband; he 
•nail* jifrrona:. The alderman’s foot- 1 assassinates his mistress. How de¬ 
hoy in the last print of the set I licatc and superior too is his sa- 
iiave just mentioned, is an igno- tire! When be intimates in the Col- 
raut rustic; and if wit is “truck out lege of Physicians and Surgeons 
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that preside at a dissection, how the 
legal habitude of Tiewing shocking 
scenes hardens the human mind 
and renders it unfeeling, the pre¬ 
sident maintains the dignity of in¬ 
sensibility over an executed corpse, 
and considers it hut as the object 
of a lecture. In the prim of the 
Sleeping Judges , this habitual in- 
diflcrenceonlycxcitesour laughter. 
It is to Hogarth’s honour, that, in 
so many scenes of satire or ridicule, 
it is obvious that ill-nature did not 
guide his pencil. His end is al¬ 
ways reformation, and his reproofs 
general, except in the print of the 
Times , and the two portraits of Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Churchill that fol¬ 
lowed. No mau, amidst such a 
profusion of characteristic faces, 
ever pretended to discover or to 
charge him with the caricature of 
a real person, except of such no¬ 
torious charac ters as Chartres and 
‘Mother Needham, and a very few j, 
more, who arc acting officially and || 
suitably to their professions*. As j 
he must have observed so carefully It 
the operation of the passions on ![ 
the countenance, it is even won- .j 
derful that he never delivered the J| 
features of any identical person; Ij 
it is at the same time a proof of ■ 
his intimate intuition into nature. 
But had lit* been too severe, the j 
humanity of endeavouring to root 
out cruelty to animals would atone • 
for many satires. It is another proof; 

* If Hogarth indulged his spirit of ri- | 
dicule in personality, it never proceeded j 
beyond sketches and drawings: his prints 
touched the folly, but spared the person. 
One of his early designs represented a 
noted miser, one of the shcriiis, trying a 
wastill’ which hod robbed his kitchen; 
hut the magistrate’s son went to his house, 
and cut the picture in pieces. 


|! 


that he drew all his stores from na¬ 
ture and the force of his own ge¬ 
nius, and was indebted neither to 

models nor books for his style. 

• 

thoughts, or hints, that he never 
succeeded when he designed for 
the works of other men. 

It is seldom that his figures do 
not express the character lie intend - 
ed to give them. When they want¬ 
ed an illustration that colours could 
not bestow, collateral circumstan¬ 
ces, full of w it, supply notes. The 
nobleman in Marriage il-la-Mode 
has a great air : the coronet on his 
crutches, anil his pedigree issuing 
out of the bowels of William the 
Conqueror, add to his character. 
In the I Iren tiffi *1, the old steward 
reflects for the spectator. Some¬ 
times a short label is an epigram, 
and is never introduced without 
improving the subject. \'nfortu¬ 
nately, some circumstances that 
were temporary will he lost to pos¬ 
terity, the fate of all comic authors ; 
and if ever an author wanted a 
commentary, that none of his beau¬ 
ties might he lost, it is Hogarrh; 
not from being obscure, for he ne¬ 
ver was, except in two or three ol 
liis first prints, where transient na ¬ 
tional follies, as lotteries Frce- 
Masonry, and the South (*ca w ere 
his topics, hut for the use of fo • 
rcigners, and from a multiplicity 
of little incidents, not essential to, 
but always heightening the prin¬ 
cipal action, such as the spider's 
web extended over the poor’s box 
in a parish church, the blunders 
in architecture in the nobleman's 
seat, seen through the window in 
the first plate of Marriage il-la- 
Mode, and a thousand in tiie stroll¬ 
ers dressing in a barn, which, for 
wit and imagi»iai : on, without any 
K 2 
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other end, I think the best of all 
his works, as for useful and deep sa¬ 
tire that on the Methodists is the 
most sublime. The scenes of Bed¬ 
lam and the Gaming-House arc ini¬ 
mitable representations of our se¬ 
rious follies, or unavoidable woes; 
and the concern shewn by the lord 
mayor when the companion of his 
childhood is brought before him, 
is a touching picture, big with hu¬ 
mane admonition and reflection. 

Another instance of this author’s 
genius is, his not condescending to 
explain his moral lessons by the 
trite poverty of allegory. If he 
had an emblematic thought, he 
expressed it with wit, rather than 
by a symbol. Such is that of the 
prostitute's setting fire to the world, 
in The Rake's Progress. Once, in¬ 
deed, he condescended to use an 
allegorical personage, and was not 
happy in it. In one of his election 
prints, Britannia’s chariot breaks 
down, while the footman and coach¬ 
man are playing at cards on the 
box. Sometimes too, to please his 
vulgar customers, he stooped to 
low images and national satire, .as 
in the two prints of France and 
England, and that of The Gales of 
Calais. The last, indeed, has great 
merit, though the caricature is car¬ 
ried to excess. In all these the 
painter's purpose was, to make his 
countrymen observe the ease and 
affluence of a free government, op¬ 
posed to the wants and woes of 
slaves. In Beer-Slrecl, the English 
butcher tossing a Frenchman in the 
air with one hand, is absolute hy¬ 
perbole, and, what is worse, was an 
after-thought, not being in the first 
edition. The Gin- Alley \s much 
superior; horridly fine, but dis¬ 
gusting. His Bartholomew Fair 


: is full of humour; The March to 
Finchley , of nature; The Enraged 
Musician tends to farce. The Four 
Parts of the Dai/, except the last, 
are inferior to few of his works. 
The Sleepy Congregation, The hec- 
lure on the Vacuum , The Laughing 
Audience, and The Cockpit, are 
perfect in theirsevcral kinds. The 
prints of Industry and Idleness have 
more merit in their intention than 
!' execution. Towards his latter eml 
1 he now and then repeated himself, 

| but seldom more than most great 
authors who executed so much. 

It may appear singular, that of 
an author whom I call comic, and 
who is so celebrated for his hu¬ 
mour, I should speak in general in 
so serious a style: but it would be 


! suppressing the merits of his heart 
;i to consider him only as a pro¬ 
s' motor of laughter; I think I have 
] shewn, that his views were more 
generous and extensive. Mirth co¬ 
loured his pictures, but Benevo¬ 
lence designed them. He smiled, 
i like Socrates, that men might not 
j| be offended at bis lectures, and 
I might learn to laugh at their own 

I follies. When his topics were 
harmless, all his touches were mark- 

II ed with pleasantry and fun. lie 
never laughed, like Itabclais, at 
nonsense that he imposed for wit; 
but, like Swift, combined incidents 
that divert one from their unex- 

j pectcd encounter, and illustrate 
the talc that he meant to tell. Such 
were the hens roosting on the up¬ 
right waves in the scene of the 
Strollers, and the Devils drinking 
porter on the altar. The manners 
and costume are more than observ¬ 
ed in every one of his works. The 
very furniture of his rooms describe 
the characters of the persons to 
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whom they belong—a lesson that Here is a strange description 
might be of use to comic authors, from the British Magazine for May 
It was reserved to Hogarth to Write 1749 :-We bare an account of a 
a scene of furniture: the Rake's surprising Jdienoitienon that was 
levee-room, the Nobleman’s din- seen near Hertford during a violent 
ing-room, the apartments of the j storm of thunder and lightning. 
Husband and Wife in Marriage a- on Thursday the 18th, by one John 
la-Mode, the Alderman’s parlour, j Mitchell. As he was travelling on 
the Poet’s bed-chamber, and many the road, he was met by a man of 
others, arc the history of the man- j gigantic stature; his face shone 
ners of the age.—Thus far Walpole. like the sun; on his head was some- 
Miss live. He has made some thing resembling a crown with 
trifling mistakes in titles. There stars; he had wings on his shoul- 
is no Gin Alley or Bartholomew ders; his body seemed of transpa- 
Fair by Hogarth: these are Gin rent fire, but suddenly disappear- 
J^ane and Southwark Fair . When cd in the form of several halls of 
the Idle Apprentice is brought be- : light, attended with an explosion 
fore his industrious companion, the j like that of a number of cannon, 
latter is not lord mayor, hut alder- j Miss Eve. This was somewhat 
man ; he has not attained the high- like a phantasmagoria, 
cst civic honour till the last print: Miss A. At the general illumi- 

but these are trifles. nation for the peace between this 

Miss K. In this book is a curi- country and France, April‘29,180*2, 
4 >us print by Hogarth, published the Phantasmagoria amused the 
when he was 28 years of age, in people by a specimen of its art. 
1726. This is the irontispiccc as j At the place where it was c.xhi- 
wcll as title to “ Ternt Filins , or bited at Kxttcr Change, was a 
the Secret History ol the Univer- :j transparency representing Peace 
sity of Oxlord, in several Essays ; '• charming away the d«mon of W ar, 
to which is added Remarks on a : which continually kept vanishing 
late book entitled, University Edu- in fire and smoke, and again re¬ 
cation, by R. Newton, D. D. Prin- J turning. 

cipal of Hart Hall:” after which Mils Eve. I think it highly pro- 
is written—“ He is departed, but j hable that we are perceived by be- 
his ghost still hovers about the |* iogs of whom we know nothing; 
ground, haunts the place of his j bpt I do not imagine that it is in 
wonted abode, disturbs the several nature for us ever to perceive them, 
apartments with unseasonable visits ! while our spirits are inclosed in 
and strange noises, and scares those this body.—Which in your opinion 
who never expected his return to is the best poetical description of 
this region any more.” a spirit ? 

Newton's University Education. Miss K. I think Mallet's Mar - 
London, printed for 11. Franck- garet's Ghost as good as any. 
lin, under Tom's Coffee-House, Miss Eve. Will you repeat it? 

Russell - street, Covent - Garden, Miss X. I will sing it in the 

1726.” Under the frontispiece is same distnal tone as my Susan docs, 
inscribed, “ W. Hogarth fecit.” 
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WILLIAM AND MARGARET. 

. ’Tms at tbc fearful midnight hour 
When night aud morning meet, 

In glided Margaret's grimly ghost. 

And stood at William's feet. 

Her fare was like nu April morn 
Clad in a wintry cloud, 

Her clay-cold lily hand knee-high 
Upheld her sable shioud. 

So shall the fairest face appear 
Wlicu youth aud years are flows, 

Such the last robe that kiugs must wear 
When lUutli lius reft their crown. 

Her hlooin was like the springing flow 7 
That aips the silver dew ; 

'1 he rose was budded iu her check, 

Just opening tu the tiew. 

But love hud, like a eankcr-wutin, 

Commut'd her early prime. 

The. I04C giew pale and left her < heck, 
blit died before he; time. 

Awake, she cried, th> true love calls, 

Come fioiu htr raid nig lit giavc* 

>ow let thy pity hear the maid 

Thy love refused to save. I 

This is the dumb aud dreary hour 
When injur'd ghosts complain, 

M lieu yaw mug graves give up their dead, 

To haunt the faithless swam. , 

TU think thee, William, of thy fault, • 
Thy pledge aud broken oath, 

Aud give me back my virgin vow. 

And give me hack my troth. 

Why did you say my face was fair, 

And yet that face forsake '* 

How could you win my vngiu heart. 

Vs I kmc that heart to bicak 1 

\\ by did you promise love to me, 

Aud not that promise keep? 

Why said you that my eyes were bright. 

Vet leave those eyes tu weep ? 

llow could you swear my lips weie sweet. 

Yet make their scarlet pale ? 

Aud why, alas! did I, foud maid, 

Believe thy flattering tale? 

But now no more my face is fair. 

Those lips no longer red, 

Durk are uiy eyes now closed in death, 

And every charm is fled. 

The hungry worm my sister is. 

This winding-sheet 1 wear, 

And cold and weary is oar night, 

Till the last morn appear. 


Bat, hark! the rock has warned me hence/ 
A long aud last adieu! 

Come see, false man, how low she lief 
That died for love of you ! 

The lark sang out, the morning smiled . 
With beams of rosy red * 

Pale William shook in every limb. 

And raving, left his bed. 

He hied him to the fatal place 
IVhere Margaret's body lay, 

And stretch'd hiui on the green grata tnrf 
That wrapt her brealblesa clay. 

And thrice he call’d on Margaret’s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore, 

Then laid his cheek on her cold grave, 

Aud word spake never more. 

Miss Eve. W hat were Mallet’s 
dates ? 

Miss K . He is said to have been 
horn in Scotland, of the family of 
the Macgrcgors, who, above a cen¬ 
tury ago, under Uohin lloy, be¬ 
came so infamous for violence and 
robbery, that they were obliged to 
change their name. David Mal¬ 
let’s father called himself Mai loch, 
which this celebrated genius chan¬ 
ged to Mallet. He died April 20, 
1765. Besides the ballad of H/7- 
liti/n and Margaret , which was his 
first production, he wrote the fol¬ 
lowing dramatic pieces :~Enrt/dice, 
a tragedy, acted at Drury-lane, 
1733; Mustapha , trag. 1739; Ap- 
pius, trag.; Ann/ntor and Theodore , 
or the Hermit Alfred , a masque, 
written in conjunction with his 
countryman Thomson ; Britannia, 
a masque, 1755; Elvira , trag. 1763. 
He was also the author of the lir- 
cursion , published in 1728; a Poem 
on Verbal Criticism, in 1733; Life 
of Bacon, 1740. — His daughter, 
whose name after her marriage was 
Mrs. Cclesia, wrote A/mid a, a tra¬ 
gedy, also Indolence, a poem, com¬ 
posed iu praise of philosophic in¬ 
dolence. 


CONVERSATIONS ON* THE ARTS. 


Miss Eve. I anticipate with de-- |j deeds without a name; putting 
light, my dear Miss K. that you crooked pins in waxen effigies- to 
and I shall spend much of our time torment the originals; then, as 
in the pleasures of this praisewor- Shakspeure says, melting like 
thy indolence. breath into the wind. 

Miss K. You, no doubt, believe Miss K. Here is a description 
but little in ghosts, apparitions, or of some witches by Ben Jonson, 
spirits ? in what he calls 

Miss Eve. No, nor in witches, the w itches’ song. 
or the predictions of fortune-tellers,! 

any more than I do in griffins, ■! st * 

■ 1 . 1 have born ill night looki nr after' 

sphynxe% dragons, centaurs, mcr- ii . m h * 

1 * 1 , A iiiven feeding upon a quarter, 

maids,syrens, fairies, &c.; yet there 1 And «x.n M *be turn'd her back to the south, 
is a fancy in these descriptions that • l N»tchM this moml out of her mouth. 

is often amusing. You are a witch..| 2 </ IVttch. 

in one sense ; you have charms of 1 , h , rc s ,„ icrill| , hlir4 , 
the most bewitching kind, and you ' The mail dug** foam, and adder*' cait, 
are attended by a familiar, your ; The «pur<iug of a dead man'* eye*, 
Borneo, who is now looking so lor- i. A,,J M ,,ucc ,hc mniu * ,tar did ri,f 
ingly towards you from that tree. >j Witch. 

Miss A’. It is CUlious to observe, ! I |n*t night lay all alone 
even at this time, how superstitions °* l,ie K r0Mml » 10 ,,rftr mi, " ,rake c™"* 
many of the country-people arc: Ami him .W h. nu.iow. 

. J -I.. . And a* I bad dour I lie cock Old crow. 

in obscure villages, with the horse- ! 
shoes nailed at the doors to keep 1 ! 

out witches ; that is, some poor old Aml 1 l,a * b4Tn cllU5,,u * out ■ r “N 

, , , . , ,, From cliori»( l l»o>iM» that were full. 

women, who, labour...- under old . r , plir , ltpre „ publir piu> 
age and poverty, could not, one • A u d frighted a wxtoo out of hi* wit*, 
would suppose, excite any other i Witch 

sentiments than commiseration and i! B 

chanty, instead of being branded ! By .by, ...d who, ih* child ... askvp, 
with this evil name. I At night I tack'll the breath, and row 

Miss Eve. As l was observing, • Aud pluck'd the nodding nuisc b$ the no*. 

there is something romantically • o/A Witch. 

fanciful in some of the descriptions , ||3I ,, , )dW . r _» haI ,,i.| i with tint * 

of witches dancing to the times of Killed MU infant to have his fat. 

their feet about an old mill; meet- | A i ,i P er lt * ot ata church-air, 

• . I bade him acaiu blow wind i* the tail, 

lng on a common at midnight, m * 

company with a little black man, 7/// Witch . 

a few cats, and a creature whose A morderrr yonder was hung in chain*, 
shape can scarcely be discerned; Th * , " n ,nii ,h8 riod h;ul • hrank 1,15 , ‘- ins i 
tl.e.r raising storu.s that unroof the I , ln „ iht oft lhe ri|i lM dll:cfJtll „ ir . 
villagers’ houses and barns; sail¬ 
ing to Norway in sieves; riding on 81 “ cfl * 


crow. 


the tail. 


7 ll, Witch. 

A murderer yonder was hnn£ in chains. 

The *un and the rind hud shrank his veins 
I b\t olT a sinew, 1 clipped his hair, 
l brought off the rap that danced i’ the air. 


8//l Witch . 

The screech-owl's eggs and the ft athers black, 
The b!nod of a frog and the bone in hit back. 


the wind mounted on brooms; i 

... . . . , . T he b!«od of a frog and the bone in his 

eclipsing the moon, that sickens at : , ba „ r „ init ni niai | eof hi , , k 

the sight while they are doing a pone to keep-SI i Cr nion in 
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MONUMENT OP MU. PITT. 


9/A Witch. 

And I hare been plucking planti among 
Hemlock, henbane, adder's tongue, 
Nightshade, moopwort, lihbard's bane, 

And twice by the dogs was like to be ta*eo. 

10/A Witch. 

I from tbe jaws of a gardener's bitch 
Did snatch these bones, and then Icap'd the 
ditch; 

Yet went 1 back to the house again, 

Kill'd the black cat, and here is the brain. 

11/A Witch. 

I w ent to the toad breeds under the wall, 

1 charmed him out, and he came at my call; 


I scratch'd out the eyes of the •*! before; 

I tore the bat’s wings: what would you bar* 
more? 

Dame . 

• • 

Yes, I bare brought, to help your rows. 
Horned poppy, cypress boughs, 

The fig-tree wild that grows on tombs, 

And juice thst from the larch-tree comes, 
The basilisk's blood and the wiper's skin ; 

And now our orgies let's begin. 

JUNINUS. 


Pl. 8 .—DESCRIPTION OF THE MONUMENT ERECTED IN 
THE GUILDHALL OF THE CITY OF LONDON, TO THE 
MEMORY OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PITT. 


The massy substance on which 
the figures in this composition arc 
placed, is intended to represent 
the Island of Great Britain and the 
surrounding waves. 

On an elevation, in the center 
of the island, Mr. Pitt appears in 
his robes, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the attitude of a 
public orator. Below him, on an 
intermediate fore - ground, two 
statues characterize his abilities; 
while, with the national Energy, 
which is embodied, and riding on 
a symbol of the Ocean in the lower 
center, they assist to describe allu¬ 
sively the effects of his administra¬ 
tion. Apollostands on his right,im¬ 
personating Eloquence and Learn¬ 
ing. Mercury is introduced on his 
left, as the representative of Com¬ 
merce and the patron of Policy. 
To describe the unprecedented 
splendour of Success which crown¬ 
ed the British navy while Mr. Pitt 
was minister, tbe lower part of the 
Meriument is occupied by a statue 
of Britannia, seated triumphantly 
bn a sea-horse; in her left hand is J 


the usual emblem of naval power; 
and her right grasps a thunder¬ 
bolt, which she is prepared to hurl 
at the enemies of her country.. 

INSCK1PTION. 

WILLIAM PUT, 

Son of William Pur, Karl of Chatham, 
Inheriting the genius and formed by the 
precepts of his father. 

Devoted himself from his carlv years to 
the service of the state. 

Called to the chief conduct of the admi¬ 
nistration, after the close of a 
disastrous war. 

He repaired the exhausted revenues, he 
revived and invigorated the commerce 
and prosperity of the country; 

And he had rc-establisbed the public 
credit on deep and sure foundations. 
When anew war was kindled in Europe, 
more formidable than any preceding war 
from the peculiar character of its dangers. 
To resist the arms of France, which were 
directed against the independence of 
erery government and people; 

To animate other nations by the example 
of Great Britain; 

To check the contagion of opinions which 
tended to dissolve the frame of civil 
society j 


% • 

MrowifwiijrT or yifYxri. 


GrJLT>HALl. 


:.v V?V 








MtivrtntMT of tt*. fiTT. 


To trray the loyal, Ibt sqber-minded, 
and the good in defence bt tbi vtnertftile 
Constitution of the British Monarchy, 
Were the duties which, at that awful 
crisis, devolved upon the British Minister, 
And which be discharged with tianscend- 
entaeai, intrepidity, and perseverance: 
He upheld the national hoooiir abroad ; 
he maintained at home the blessings of 
order and of true liberty ; 

And, in the mid >t of difficulties and perils 
He united anJ consolidated the »i length, 
power, and rc>ources of the empire. 

For these high purposes, 

He was gifted by Dir me Providence with 
endow menu, 

Rare in their sepaiate excellence; won- 
dctful in then combination : 

0 

Judgment; imagination; memory; wit; 

lorce and acuteness of reasoning; 
Eloquence, copious and accuiste, com¬ 
manding and persuasive. 

And suited fioiu its splendour to the 
dignity of his mind and to the authoiity 
of Ins station; 

A lofry spirit; a mild and ingenuous 

temper. 

Warm and steadfast in h icnddiip, toward 
enemies lie was fui beaimg and forgiving. 
His mdustiy wjsnot iclaxed by conti- 
dcnce in hii gieat abilities. 

His indulgence to others was not abated 
by the conumusno* ot his own 
supenoitty. 

His ambition was puie from all selfish 

motives: 

The love of powi r and a passion for faint 
were in him subordinate to vicw» of public 

utility: 

Dispensing for near twenty years the 
favours of the Clown, 

He lived without ostentation; und be 

died poor. 

A cea riruL Nat 103i 
Decreed to him those funeral honours 
Which arc reserved for eminent and 
extraordinary men. 
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This Monument 

If erected by the Lord Mayor, Alder¬ 
men, and Common Culncil, 

To record the reverent and affectionate 

regret 

With which the City of London 
chei Uhet his memory ; 

And to hold out to the imitation of 
posterity 

Those principles of public and private 

virtue. 

Which ensure to nations a solid 
greatness. 

And to individuals an imperishable name. 

As a work of art, this monument 
by Mr. Bobb hat a claim to the 
admiration of an intelligent public, 
whose taste has in no small degree 
been improved by the rising ta¬ 
lents of this sculptor and some 
others of his ingenious contempo¬ 
raries, in this noble and elegant 
department of art. Unity of de- 
1 sign and simplicity of composi¬ 
tion arc its leading characteristics. 
It commands attention by the air 
of dignity and grandeur which per- 
sades it, and secures applause by 
the fitness and beauty of its parts, 
and b) the analogy it bears to the 
illustrious person whose virtues it 
is intended to perpetuate'. 

The exquisite works of that ad¬ 
mired sculptor, the late Mr. Banks, 
and the no less beautiful and clas¬ 
sic designs of Mr. Flaxman, have 
raised the character of sculpture 
in this country, and laid the foun- 
i dation of a school, whicn, aid¬ 
ed by public patronage, may at¬ 
tain to an excellence that shall 
rival the works of the ancient 
Greeks. 
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•j , ‘, VEESATIUTT OF -PIpNClPLES.’ 

; . . - . (A- Tiufi *TO*V). 


,;Jfy AlCUSTW 
It is common to call him a man 
of principle whose actions are re¬ 
gulated by otic uniform standard. 
TtVcrc are indeed many who have 
adopted principles (it matters not 
* here whether good or bad), but 
how few do we find who act accord¬ 
ing to them! This is extremely 
natural. Principles arc formed or 
adopted with a tranquil mind, un¬ 
der the guidance of the understand¬ 
ing. In action, on the contrary, 
r\j>on occasions where any kind of 
private interest is intermingled, the 
mind is more or less agitated and 
the understanding beclouded. We 
arc properly men only when we 
think, and not unfrequently brutes 
ns soon as we begin to act. This 
sounds severe, but, alas! it is too 
true. Hence there is not a man 
lit ing upon the face of the earth, 
neither has one ever existed, of 
whom it could he said, that, regard¬ 
less of his personal interest, he 
acted invariably up to his princi¬ 
ples. As the Syrens of old, with 
their captivating strains, were said 
to allure the incautious mariner 
to certain destruction ; so the 
passions, set off in their best at¬ 
tire, entice the traveller from his 
way. If even he should have the 
fortitude to pass five of them with 
liis cjfcs shut, he wjll perhaps steal 
a glance at the sixth, and fall into 
the snares of the seventh. The most 
dangerous sophist of them all is 
Love, which men seldom withstand, 
women never. She blows prin- 
;:cty!es away as a playful boy does. 
*l>nbbles of soap ; she laughs their 
brilliancy to scorn, and rejoices 
when they burst. 


you Kotzkbi’B. 

, Eulalia was the daughter of a 
; country clergy mao. Educated by 
' her parent* in seclusion and piety, 
• she was a devout Christian. Nei¬ 
ther the unqualified slanders of the 
open enemies of religion, nor the 
more artful insinuations of those 
who disguise their hostility under 
the mask of friendship, had ever 
reached her retired and humble 
abode; but she had often heard her 
father, whose exemplary conduct 
1 gave weight to the precepts which 
he inculcated, pronounce severe 
denunciations against freethinkers; 
j and this was sufficient to convince 
I her, that a freethinker must be an 
' object of deserved abhorrence. 

In these principles she had grown 
up, when her parents died, and an 
uncle in the city took the orphan 
|| into his house. There her beauty 
and her modesty very soon fixed 
upon her the eyes and hearts of all 
her uncle’s visitors, and among the 
rest, of Bernard, a young man of 
a prepossessing person and large 
fortune, and what is still better, 
who enjoyed the merited reputa¬ 
tion of the most rigid integrity. 

| She liked him very well, and was 
not displeased when Bernard paid 
his addresses toiler in form. 

She had already modestly given 
her consent, and allowed the bride¬ 
groom to imprint the first kiss upon 
her lips, when an officious female 
neighbour, iyho had long had an 
eye upon Bernard for one of lw r 
daughters, came sighing, and in 
confidence observed to Eulalia, that 
in other respects lie might be a very 
good sort of man, but that lie \va* 
an inveterate freethinker. 



VERSATILITY OF PRINCIPLES. 
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At the mention.of tjiat terrific .. were too'much ‘absorbed iti love 
word the pious Eulalia turned pale. II to themselves in religious 

She made enquiries, and was- in- squabbler; hut when it Was over,' 


formed, that Bern&rd did'kctualfy 
often indulge in mockeries of reli¬ 
gion, which he called his princi¬ 
ples. The affrighted maiden im¬ 
mediately dismissed him, to the 
great dissatisfaction of her uncle: 
for they who give away the hands 
of young females, are in general 
totally regardless of the morals of 
those who arc to receive the gift. 
A rich man, should he even wear 
Satan’s own order in his button- 


sustained no diminution. 

• • •• 

One morning, Bernard went up 
hole, is every where welcome. The K stairs to his wife at an unusual 


iftiU began* to think seriously of the 
conversion: of .‘the beloved free¬ 
thinker. They . now stoutly dis¬ 
puted together tor several hours 
every evening.* Eulalia had re-/ 
course to the aid of the Bible,. to 
which Bernard' opposed. Voltaire! * 
When they had done, each almost 
always remained of tlie old opi- 
but their mutual affection 


nion, 


uncle, however, would not force 
the inclinations of his pious niece, 
and confirmed the sentence which 
she had passed upon her lover. But 
Bernard was not to he so easily de¬ 
terred. He paid his visits as be¬ 
fore, and the uncle, who would 
have been gratified to sec him suc¬ 
ceed in making a conquest of the 


hour. ’ He found the door-of her 
bcd-chamber a-jar, opened it soft¬ 
ly, and beheld Eulalia on her knees 
with her back towards him. He 
listened, and overheard part of a 
prayer which moved him to the bot¬ 
tom of his soul. She implored the 
Almighty to enable her to convert 
! him, with an ardour which extort- 


coy Eulalia, frequently left him - ed tears from his eyes. He stole 
alone with her. Bernard, in al- j; hack unperceived, and when at 
liancc with love, availed himself || night the pious disputant renewed 
of these opportunities, and it was i; the attack upon him, he made a 
not long before Eulalia sighed to j! much weaker defence than usual, 
herself, that her principles did not j; He began seriously to believe, that 
permit her to love him. 1 These she might at last be right: his beau- 
sighs, translated into plnin lan- tiful wife seemed to 1pm a being 
guage, signified, “ I love him al¬ 
ready.” She soon began to seek 
excuses for him: he was seduced by I: caresses was a new ground of con- 


! connected with Heaven, which gen- 
i tlv attracted him, and v’ach of her 


bad company or by ungodly books 


—how easily might his soul yet be ‘I piration of three months, Bernard 


viction. In short, before the ex- 


saved!—and who could tell but it 
was reserveeffor her to afford Hea¬ 
ven that ecstatic joy which, as we I 
are told, it feels over a sinner who 
fcpenteth ? Surely then it was her 
duty to marry him—yes, Iter r/irty, 
that was undeniable; and accord¬ 
ingly she married him in. despite 
of her principles. % * • 

Puring the honey -moon they 


had forgotten his principles and 
was a sincere Christian, though 
Eplalia, during the last four weeks, 
had not led the conversation to this 
subject, bqt rather obviously avoid¬ 
ed it, and had often wandered about 
like one lost in a profound reverie. 

Bernard imagined that she had 
abandoned the hope of converting 
him, and to this cause he ascribe^ 
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her silence apd her concern ; but.. much good »ense not to perceiVe 
he was mistaken, and it was not |j the importance of a decision on so 
till long elterwards that he learned | essential a point; and, assisted by 
with astonishment, how her mind | the works of the most powerful 
was during this interval engaged, advocates of religion, his faith be* 
His arguments, united with the j came too firrfily grounded to be 
consideration, that, notwithstand- i again shaken. His persuasive ar- 
ing his scepticism* he was yet an ! guments, seconded by affection, 
excellent and an amiable man, had I soon recalled his wife to the path of 
by degrees made so deep an im- ; truth from which his own example 
pressionupon Eulalia, that, in spite had before seduced her: and both 
of her principles, she suddenly learned from experience, how diffi- 
turned from a devout Christian to cult it is to withhold belief from an 
a confirmed freethinker. j adored object, and with what dan- 

Bernard was not merely a con- i ger even the most firmly established 
vert to love ; the change which had principles are sometimes threaten- 
taken place in his mind was the ed by the power of love, 
result of conviction. He had too 


BODY OF KING CHARLES I. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

Tiib public interest which has recently burn awakened by the dis¬ 
covery of the body of King Charles I. in the Tomb-House at Windsor, ha* led me 
to send you an account of a stratagem said to have been practised by the desire of 
Oliver Cromwell, which was believed to hare taken place, and was matter of private 
exultation to the Puritanical party subsequent to the Restoration. This curious 
account is copied from a MS, forming part of the Harleian Collection in the 
British Museum. H, 


An Account of the Burial of Kin* Charles I. and of Oliver Crom¬ 
well* in which it appears how Oliver's Friends contrived to secure the 
Bod//from future Disgrace , and to expose the Corpse of King Charles to 
he substituted in the Punishment and Jgnoniim/ designed for the Usurpers 
Body. 


SOON after the Restoration, the 1 was found his corpse; in the inside 
then serjeant of the House of Com- |j of whose coffin, and upon the breast 
mons was ordered, by the house, ij of the corpse, was laid a copper- 
to go with his officers to St. Peter’s I plate, finely gilt, inclosed in a case 
Westminster, and demand the bo- ! of lead; on the one side whereof 
dy of Oliver Cromwell, buried there, was engraved the arms of England, 
to be taken up, in order to be dis- impaled with the arms of Oliver; 
posed in the manner the house j and, on the reverse, the following 
shou Id adjpdge fitting. Whereupon ! Jegenda,viz. “ Oliterm, Protector 
the sauPserjeant went, and, in the !• Reipubiiea , Scotia , et Hibernia , 
middle aisle of Henry the Seventh’s tiaim 25° April. 1599; inauguratus 
chapel, at the east end, upon tmk- 16° Dec** 1553; mortuus $tii 8ep"\ ' 
ing up the pavement, ip a vault, anno 1058, hie situs tti. u . • 
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• The saidr aerjieanfe believing die j 
plate U> be gold, took it pretend-, 
edly as his fee:;-and Mr. Gifford, 
of. Colchester, who- married, the 
serjeant's daughter, bad the plate, 
which liie fatber-in-law told him 
he came by in the manner above 
related. 

It appears, by the account, that 
Barkstead, keeper of the Tower, 
who was one of the regicides, and 
at-the Restoration w as executed as 
such, was a great confident of 
Cromwell, and did, at the time of 
the usurper’s sickness, desire to 
know where he would be buried: 
to which he answered, 44 where he 
had acquired the greatest victory 
and glory ; and as nigh the spot as 
could be guessed, where the heat 
of the action was,” viz. in the field 
at Naseby, in the county of North¬ 
ampton: . which accordingly, was 
thus performed.—Atmidnight(soon 
after his death), being first em¬ 
balmed, and wrapped in a leaden 
coffin, he was, in a hearse, con¬ 
veyed to the said field; the son of 
Barkstcad, by order of his father, 
attending close to the hearse; and 
being come to i he field, there found, 
about the midst of it, a grave, 
dug about nine feet deep, with the 
green sod carefully laid on one side, 
and the mould on the other; in 
which the coffin being soon put, 
the grave was instantly filled up, 
and the green sod laid exactly flat 
upon it, care being taken, that 
the surplus mould was clean taken 
away. Soon after like care was takeu 
that the said field was entirely 
ploughed up, and sown three or four 
years successively with wheat. 

Talking over tliis account of 
Barksteadto with the Rev. Mr. S— 
of Q-, whose father bad long 


resided in Eloreage, as a merchant, 
ahd after as miniver from Kjugf. 
Charles II. aud.hod bee&weU ao* 
quainted with: fugitives after 

the RestoratimW he. assured me, 
he had oftentlje same ac¬ 
count by other hands: those mis¬ 
creants always boasting, that they 
had wreaked their reveuge agaiust 
the father, as far as hum an foresight 
could carry it, by beheading hint 
; wlrilst living, and making his best 
friends the executors of the utmost 
ignominies upon him when dead. 
Asking him the particular moaning 
of the last sentence, he said, that 
Oliver and his friends appreheud- 

• ing the Restoration of the Stuart 
family ; and that all imaginable 
disgrace, on that turn,Would be 
put upon his body, as well as me¬ 
mory ; lie contrived his ow n burial, 
ns averred by Barkstcud, having 
all tlietlientrical honours of a pomp- 

! ous funeral paid to an empty coffin, 

I into which afterwards was removed 
the corpse of the martyr (which by 
l Lord Clarendon's own account had 
i never truly or certainly been in- 
terred ; and after the Restoration, 

| when most diligently sought after, 
j by the Earls of Southampton arid 
Lindsay, at the command of King 
; Charles II. in order to a solemn 

• removal, could no where in the 
j church where he was said to have 
| been buried, be found), that if any 

sentence should be pronounced, as 
j upon his body, it might effectually 
| fall upon that of the king. That, 
on that order of the Commons, in 
King Charles die Second's time, 
the tomb wasbroken down* and tin* 
body taken out of a coffin, so in¬ 
scribed as mentioned in the scr- 
jeant’s report, was from thence con- 
u veyed to Tyburn wnd to tbe utmost 
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joy and triumph of that crew of 
miscreants, hung publicly on the 
gallows, amidst an infinite crew of 
spectators almost infected with the 
noisomcness of the stench. The 
secret being only amongst that 
abandoned few, there was no doubt 
in the rest of the people, but the 
bodies so exposed were the bodies 
they were said to be; had not some 
whose curiosity had brought them 
nearer to the tree, observed with 
horror the remains of a countenance 
they little had expected there; and 
that on tying the cord, there was 
a strong seam about the neck, by j 
which the head had been, as was 
supposed, immediately after the 
decollation, fastened again to the 
body. This being whispered about, 


and the numbers that came to the 
dismal sight hourly increasing,, no¬ 
tice >vas immediately given of the 
suspicion.to the attending officer, 
who dispatched a messenger to 
court, to acquaint them of the ru¬ 
mour, and the ill consequences the 
spreading or examining into it fur¬ 
ther might have. On which the bo¬ 
dies were immediately taken down, 
to be buried again, to prevent any 
infection. Certain it is they were 
not burnt, as in prudence for that 
pretended reason, might liave been 
expected; as well as in justice to 
have shewn die utmost detestation 
for their crimes, aud t|ic most last¬ 
ing murk of infamy they could in¬ 
ti ict upon them. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRAGMENTS AND ANECDOTES. 

MA!IOM£T f S PRECEPT. | head,” said one.— “ Impossible,’* 

“O YE faithful believers!” said ' rejoined another, who was very fond 
Mahomet, il abstain from the flesh j of the head ; “ it is most probably 
of the swine, for a certain part of* the intestines alone.” — u By no 
that animal is extremely unwliole- ; means,” exclaimed a third, who 
some; therefore, every one of my i dearly loved a savoury sausage, “ 1 
disciples who eats pork shall roast || will lay any wager that it must he 
for it in Hell.” j the tail.” A fourth and a fifth 

His disciples took this injunction } started opinions different from the 
to heart, and while he lived, never •! preceding, according as they were 
tasted pork. No sooner, however, j partial to this or the other joint, 
was he dead, than they were very The subject involved them in dis- 
curious to know what pan of the pules, which ended in their eating 
animal was so excessively perni- the whole pig clean up from head 
cious. If we could but learn this, to tail, 
thought they, we might feast upon J 
all the rest without’any qualms of 


Mcthiuks, reader, you smile, but 
Ido we conduct oursehc^ better? 
conscience; but to be forbidden to j —“ Shun the world,” cry our mo- 


taste pngfc dn account of one sin¬ 
gle pprpcf the animal, is cruel, 
veryfriicl indeed. They now be¬ 
gan to rack their brains to discover 
the*; dangerous part. — a Tu the 


[j ralists rill they are Itoarjfe, “shun 
the wicked world, otherwise yc arc 
liable to stray into many a broad 
road, that will lead you straightway 
to Hell.Very well/’ we arc 
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accustomed to say, “ we wiH shun 
the wicked world, but W should 
like to kftow which of all these 


coffee-house, when one, apparently 
of equal rank, was driving by in an 
elegant curricle.—“ A pretty fel- 


wnys are the broad ones that con- low, truly!” said the first to his 
duct to perdition.”—“ The way to neighbour, “webjve the finest 
the theatre!” exclaims one.—“No, weather that can be,, and yet this 
no,”-rejoins a second, who never • fool cannot go on foot.”—“ If he 
misses the play if lie can help it, chuses to ride,” answered his neigh- 
“ the way to the alehouse is meant.” j hour, laughing, “who can hinder 
—“ By no means,” cries a jolly him r”—“ Who ? why I can,” cried 
toper, “ it can be no other than the first speaker, “ I’ll lay you any 
the way to the gaming-house ” bet of it.” A wager was instantly 
They dispute for some time, and laid, and away he ran puffing up 
run, as before, to gaze, to tipple, the street after the curricle, and 


and fie game. The wicked world ! seizing the reins, said to the asto- 
is a well-furnished table, to which i nished beau who sat in the carriage, 
people sit down to eat of nothing , “ I beg your pardon, sir, hut allow 
but what is wholesome. Each warns me to observe, that it is most ex- 
his neighbour to beware of this or traordinary to sec a man like you, 
the other dish, and helps himself to enjoying the most robust health, 
that which bestsuits his own palate, ji riding in a curricle in the finest 
To promote digestion, every one r possible weather.” — “ Allow me 
adds a few sophisms to his own por- also to observe,” replied the other, 
4 ion, so that at last there is not a -j “ that it is far more extraordinary 
morsel left. ! j still, to hear such a remark from 

ox NATIONAL SPIRIT. j. you.”—“ But it is, indeed, very as- 

The spirit of a nation manifests , ( touishing”—“ Astonishing or not, 
itself in circumstances the most j loose the horses, if you please.”— 
irifling. Here, for example, are Excuse me, sir, I could never 
three wagers laid by an English- ( | forgive myself were I to stand still 
man, a Frenchman, and a German, i and see you ride in such enchant- 
The reader of observation might j ing weather, and, in short, I will 


boldly oiler to lay a fourth, that he 
would guess to which of the above 
nations each of the three belonged. 


not suffer it.”—“You will not suffer 
it? the devil you won’t!” The beau 
then jumped out of the curricle; 


Several years since, a King of both drew their swords, and in the 
Denmark being upon his travels, next minute the wanton aggressor 


arrived at a certain capital, where | received a severe wound in the arm. 
writers in the public prints made i “ I have enough,” said he, “ but 
it the subject of a wager to ealeu- as I am wounded, and you have 
late precisely how much the nation sustained no injury, permit me, at 


lost from the residence of the fo¬ 
reign monarch, by the time which 


least, to go home in your curricle.” 
Without waiting for a reply, he 


the artizans and manufacturers jumped in, drove home, and won 


spent in staring at him. 

Id another capital, a young*man 
V4S standing at the window of a 


his wager. 

In a third c^pitiu, a man betted, 
that, in the space of four weeks, 
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he would ascertain, precisely how 
many times the word and occurred 
in the Bible. He went to work, 
kept Counting day and night, .and 
likewise won tyis wager. 

. Would it not be superfluous to 
inform the reader, that the first of 
these wagers was laid in England, 
.the second in France, and the third 
in Germany ? 

A CHARACTER. 

Mr.F* 4 * is neither witty nor stu¬ 
pid enough to attract notice, nor so 
Wealthy as to make a figure in the 
world ; in other respects, he is what 
is commonly called a good man. As 
he inner llnwiricd the views of any 
body, he has no enemy, and him¬ 
self hates nobody ; neither can lie 
conceive how it is possible to hate. 
On the other hand, his friendship 
is nothing more than mere good¬ 
will. He enjoys excellent health, 
and his plump shining fare is in¬ 
cessantly clothed in smiles. lie 
neither gambles, nor drinks, nor 
bunts; lie has but one hobby-horse, 
to partake of good cheer with nu¬ 
merous companies : he never en¬ 
quires what persons are to be of the 
party, but how many. During his 
whole life (and he is now fifty years 
old), helms not been invited to any 
small party, neither has he desired 
to be. On the contrary, lie is fond 
of frequenting numerous compa¬ 
nies, in which lie passes unnoticed, 
conscious that he is best suited for 
obscurity. His birth procures him 
Admission into the first families. 
To pll weddings, christenings, &c. 
he nev^r fails to be invited. lie 
t the prospect of an ap¬ 
proaching marriage, as he thinks 
that he shall make one at the wed- 


Ke is quite delighted, fpr ip a few 
weeks'she will receive abundance 
of visits. Should, any one die, he 
js sincerely afflicted, and ,has po 
other consolation than to ft^ow lire 
coipse to the grave. But, oh ! mor¬ 
tification! the house of mourning 
will be shut up several weeks, nay, 
perhaps even for months. On tlie 
contrary, should there be an op¬ 
portunity for congratulations, oh! 
how delightful! It is twenty years 
I since he quitted the military pro¬ 
fession, and yet he still takes a deep 
interest in every promotion. lie 
l congratulates a colonel with all his 
heart, a general with transport, and 
i over a field marshal he can do no 
: less than shed tears of joy. 

This sympathy, and the circum- 
, stance that he never concerned 
j himself about the scandalous chro- 
| nicle of the city in which he resides, 

■ once occasioned a ludicrous mis- 
! take. Having heard that a great 
j promotion of generals would take 
j place on a certain day, he repaired 
: to the house of the minister, whose 
! antichainbcr he found crowded with 
J people. Among these was a Co¬ 
lonel who had conic thi¬ 

ther solely for the purpose of pro- 
I curing an order for the confinement 
of his wife, who had disgraced him 
by her intrigues. This was gene¬ 
rally known, except to Mr. * 

When the minister appeared, and 
in going round the circle that was 
formed about him, came to the co¬ 
lonel, he said to liim, “ Y our business 
is done.” Mr. F***, who stood next 
to the colonel, supposing that lie 
was promoted to the rank of gene¬ 
ral, took him by the hand, and 
rapturously exclaimed, “ 1 cotigra- 


ding. .Has a; lady brought her tulate you with all my heart! It 
husband au accession to bis family, could not be otherwise; you have 
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richly deserved ,it. Oh ! I haven to be shaved, while d'Autricourt 
long foretold that this , would Ve 

. ° • , 4 , • • * ' • > ** 

the case! 

The by-standers. laughed j tlie j 
colonel glowed with shame, and 
Mr. F*®*® could not comprehend j 
the reason of cither. He,"however, j 
insisted, that nothing more had . 
happened to Ins honoured friend 
than what he had long deserved. 

EXTRAORDINARY RESEMBLANCE OF; 

TWO BROTHERS. ! 

About one hundred and fifty 
years ago there lived twin brothers, 
the Counts of Ligncville and d'Au- 
tricourt, of an ancient family in • 


waitet! in an Adjoining room* The 
barter had"tinisllcd ha[f kiar job, 
when Lignpyiile made &me pre¬ 
text to go into the next room : his 
brother immediately stepped for¬ 
ward in "the same mofhing-gown 
and seated himself. The barber 
prepared, to proceed with the ope¬ 
ration, but perceiving that the half 
of the heard, which, as he thought, 
lie had just taken off, had grown 
again, he concluded it must be Satan 
himself that he had to deal with, and 
fainted away. Ligncville availed 
himself of this opportunity to take 


Lorraine. They were so perfectly 'I his seat once more. The barber, 
like one another, that when they recovering, supposed that he must 
appeared in the same kind of dress, j have been dreaming, till the riddle 
as they sometimes did for sport, ; was explain! d to him. 
their attendants themselves mistook , On anot’:. r oc casion, when both 
the one for the other. The tone of :j were rxtrenr : y hungry and thirsty, 
their voices also was alike. It was i: they went to an inn, but only olio 
a fortunate circumstance that their j made his appearance, v.hile the 


attachment was so sincere, other- ! 


other kept concealed behind the 


wise their wives might, in the ,• curtain of an alcove. Til© host, 
niost innocent manner, have been 'j carried in dish after dish and bottle 

after bottle. Ligncville first ate 


led into infidelities. Both were 
captains of dragoons, but in differ- 


and drank what he could, and its 


cht regiments; they sometimes , his stomach was by no means deli- 


changed uniforms, and each placed 
himself at the head of the other’s 


jl calc, the host could not help rc- 
i marking to himself, that the stran- 


dragoons without being discover- ger was a terrible cater. But how 
cd by the men. D'Aucricouit was I: great was his astonishment, when, 
once in danger of being pul un- ** on coming to remove the last empty 
dor arrest for some misdemeanour: j dish, d’Autricourt, who was ble>s- 
Ligncville immediately dressed jl cd with no less an appetite than 


himself from head to foot like his j; his brother, and had slipped into 
brother, and never quitted him for a ): his scat,asked for more still! Whilst 


moment. Lest the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty, the arrest was 
postponed, till at last the affair 
blew over altogether. j 

The two brothers were once tra- ! 
veiling together, and on their ar- I 
rival in a foreign town, sent for a 1 
barber. Ligneville sat down 6f*t 

No. in. m x. . 


ho was feasting, Ligncville, re¬ 
clining upon a couch, was digest¬ 
ing his repast, so that in an hour he 
was again able to supply bis bro¬ 
ther's place with honour. Heuveu 
knows how much they would have 
devoured, if the host's provisions 
had not been completely exhaust- 
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ed. The poor fellow, who likewise but lands!’* said he, “I should 
thought the devil at the bottom of think they would be more than suf- 
all this gormandizing, declared* ficient ”—“ By no means,” rejoin- 
with a brow bedewed w'ith the co- ed the father: “my daughter, to be 
pious perspiration of. fear, tligt he sure* is my-sole heiress, and conse- 
had nothiug more in the house; and quently rich ^ nevertheless, I am 
it was not till then that the other determined never to give her to any 
brother, with a loud burst of laugh- | man who has not learned some art 
ter, made his appearance. or trade, that, in case of misfot- 

All these stories are not abso- tunes, he may still be able to muin- 
lutely incredible; but what follows tain her.” 

is rather more, difficult of belief. [\ The young man thought this a 
There was not only such a rcseui- • singular stipulation, but lie was 
bl a nee, but such a sympathy be- - in love, and therefore submitted 
tween them, that they were always jj to the terms; requesting only the 
sick at the same time. If one re- space of one year, in order that 
ccivcd a wound the other endured !: lie might, by the acquisition of 
pain from it. They often dreamt some mechanical art, render him- 
the same dreams in one and the self worthy of the lady. His de- 
same night. At length d’Antricourt i sire was complied with. He im- 
was attacked by a fever, of which mediately repaired to the most ex¬ 
ile died. Lignevillc lay ill at the 1 pert basket-maker in the whole 
same time of the same fever in Ba- * country, and in less than half a 
varia, and as we are told in the 'year lie excelled his instructor, 
pious chronicle from which this He now presented his mistress with 
account is extracted, had he not j a little basket of his making, which 
vowed to nteke valuable presents : was the model of those work-bas- 
to the Blessed Virgin of Altenot- kets long afterwards so fashionable 
ting, he would infallibly have been among the ladies. They were in- 
carried olT likew ise. j troduced from Germany into Hol- 

TilE basket-maker. . land and England, and were for a 

King George I. is said to have time a considerable article of trade, 
frequently related the following • The young man now attained 
circumstance, which at the present (• the object of his wishes. Some 
day \.iil easily gain credit. It Imp-• years afterwards, during the war 
pined about the year 1015. — A j| wliich spread devastation over the 
German nobleman Lad a daughter \ Palatinate, himself and his fatlier- 
whose hand was courted by a young in-law were driven from their es- 
gcntle.nan of the neighbourhood. !| tates, and sought refuge in Hol- 
“ How do you propose to support. land, where, by the neat baskets 
my daughter?” asked the father.—. of his manufacture, he maintained 
“Decently,” replied tnc lover.— ; the whole family, and was for the 
“v.l course, but what with'”—! first time convinced that the old 
“With my property, which is con-, man’s question—“Have you no- 
sidtrable .’’--“i.aveyou nothing but j tiling but lands?” was a very sen- 
laiidsr” Tl.is extraordinary ques* I sibic one. How many emigrant* 
ion puzzled the suitor. “ Notmng |j m our days would have been re- 
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Keyed from the necessity ©f expos* . back at once. Is not that more 
ing their misery, had tlwy learned glomus tbah all the exploits of a 
the trade of basket-making ! ,r - C®sopatidm Alexander f” Indeed, 

MATRIMONY. j a squadron Of 40sons and 30 grand- 

Abovc a century ago, a French sons- miflK be' the finest guard of 
writer, M. de la Terrierc, publish- honour in the world; but no con¬ 
ed a treatise, with the fallowing! quests such as those ofa Ceesar and 
title: Of the Excellence of Matri- nit Alexander can be made with it, 
mony, of its Necessity end the Means | and it is these that always gain the 
of living happily in that State; to- most renown of any thing in the 
get her with a Vindication of Women world. 

against the Slanders of Men . It \ For the rest, it is a pity that the 
would be an incomparable work if author proves too much, for all his 
it performed the promises held i arguments apply equally in favour 
forth in the title. The fair sex was } of polygamy. “A woman,” says 
never in want of defenders. If the lie, “who remains a widow six 
writings of monks alone on this months, commits ;i crime against 
subject were to be collected, they j God, against humanity, against the 
would be found sufficiently numcr- state, the church, and herself.” 
ous to stock a whole shop. The great! According to this principle, thecou- 
conjuror Agrippa himself wrote De pic mentioned by St. Jerome should 
NobUitate ct Pnecellentia h'aminri have been canonized, for each of 
Scxut. Many to be sure have writ- j them had been .more than twenty 
ten against the sex, but not so nm- !• times in the widowed state, 
ny by far as for it. j On the art of being happy in 

The author of whom we are . matrimony the author says nothing 
speaking terms marriage the only j new, but much that is well meant; 
gate to paradise, but without men- i and it were to he wished, that his 
tioning that the road sometimes i book would produce the same cf- 
leads through purgatory. “Is it j feet as the discourse of Socrates 
possible,” he exclaims, 44 that poo- ; at Xenophon’s entertainment. The 
pie should be so ambitious of the I; guests, we arc told, were so deep- 
honours of having written a fine • ly moved by what lie said on the 
book, of having painted a fine pic- subject of love, that those who 
turc, &c. and should nevertheless were yet single protested they 
remain insensible to the honours of would immediately marry, and the 
having produced men ?” (Bachelors married ran home without loss of 
might reply, that the keeping of time to embrace their wives, 
books and pictures costs nothing, It is remarkable, that, in his 
while that of children is very ex- ! whole work, M. de la Terricre ad- 
pensivc). 44 What men were ever dresses himself to the men only. In 
so happy,” continues he, 44 as Ibstau the preface, he asserts that females 
and Abdan, whom the Scriptures! need no exhortation to marriage; 
speak of. The former had JO sons, | that, though from modesty they 
30 daughters, 30 sons-iu-luw, and ! never make it the subject of con- 
30 daughters-in-law: the second! venation, yet to become wives is 
had 40 sons and 30 grandsons, all j the most ardent u»sh of them all. 
of whom he saw mounted on horse- M 2 
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In u«va fcrt auimaa niutatM dicerc formas 

Nomine. . OriQ. Hitt. 

Cupricion* faftfc displays it* farinn* graces, 

In ila new names, lo aid accuslom’cJ placca. 

anil honour, is anxious, ere he re- 


• I have received the following ; 
letter on a subject which has not 
escaped my own observation; in¬ 
deed, 1 have generally set it down 
as among the importations occa¬ 
sioned by the French revolution, 
and I wish it had been the worst of. 
them. There may he some degree 
of frivolity attached to it, and ri- i 
dicule may seize upon it as an ob¬ 
ject for laughable observation : but • 
I know of no injury, public or pri- * 
vato, that can follow from it; nor 
will my correspondent find any 
difficulties on the occasion, which 
lie will not readily surmount. I 
shall, however*proceed to the com¬ 
munication of his distresses, for, 
the amusement of my readers. 

Mr. Spectator , 

As your work appears-to he ! 
peculiarly calculated to give me j 
information ilpon a subject with 
which nry yortng experience is un¬ 
acquainted, I take the liberty of 
troubling you with a little history 
of my present situation, and the un- . 
exported circumstances that have 
induced me to apply to your supe¬ 
rior instructidn. 

*• Permit me then, sir, to inform 
you, that I am a young man of 
good expectations, and indeed, I 
nmy ifcjr ^vith truth, heir to a con- 
sidWfcMe fortune, and, whioli is of 
very great importance, I am* on the 
point of leading the most amiable 
pf bet sex to the altar. 1 My father, 
who has lived a long life of virtue 


tires to pass the rest of his days at 
the seat of his ancestors in a distant 
county, to establish me in my resi¬ 
dence in town under his own eve. 
At the same time, he thinks it right 
that I should take the active part 
of this concern upon myself, while 
he interferes only where I may he at 
a loss, and when he thinks his ad¬ 
vice may be necessary. Now, Mr. 
Spectator, I am very much at n 
loss; and though it may appear, in 
some degree, to he wonting in filial 
respect, I am more disposed to 
apply to you than to the good old 
gentleman. 

It might, indeed, he supposed, 
naturally enough, that a young man 
who is about to become a husband, 
and may in no great length of time 
he a father, and who has lived a 
little in the world into the bargain, 
need not have occasion to apply to 
you for the information which he 
hopes to receive from you ; but it 
is not necessary for me to enter 
into the reasons of my particular 
incapacity in matters of this na¬ 
ture. I'shall therefore proceed to 
inform you, that it is a settled point 
for us to quit the old house in w hich 
onr family have resided for many 
years in Westminster, and to oc¬ 
cupy a modern habitation in or near 
one of the \\cW squares on the 
northern sido of the metropolis ; 
and as it is to he fitted up in a man¬ 
ner suited to the present taste, I 
received an order to go to all the 
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fashionable upholsterers, to pick 
and chuse for myself, -p -r •- •*- 

My father, who never did any 
thing without consulting my mo¬ 
ther, when she was alife, and wh6 
has acted upon her opinious ever 
since she has been in her grave, 
has enjoined me to make the lady 
to whom 1 am to be united, an as¬ 
sociate with me in this expedition, 
that her taste and judgment may 
assist or correct mine in a matter 
of so much importance to domestic 
happiness and nuptial union, as 
the furnishing of a house in which 
we are resolved ta live so happily 
together. 

We accordingly proceeded on 
our excursion, and entered into 
what we thought an upholsterer’s 
shop ; and it certainly, from its 
contents, appeared to have a claim 
to that title ; hut, at the upper end 
of it, we saw inscribed, in golden 
letters of a foot in length, these 
formidable words, The Magazine. 
My dear Celia was immediately, 
by an unlucky association of ideas, 
induced to suppose, that it was a 
place which contained combusti¬ 
bles and other inflammable materi¬ 
als, so that I thought she would 
have fainted with apprehension be¬ 
fore we could get into the street. 

The next place of this kind to 
which we hud been particularly 
recommended, was entitled a Ma¬ 
nufactory; .and as wc were pass¬ 
ing through a passage that led to 
it, we observed on the door a gene¬ 
ral written notice, that no persons 
were to be admitted there but on 
business; and as we had made 
no particular arrangements which 
might actually deserve that name, 
we did not think it right to disobey 
the injunction. 


Our next disappointment was, 
thttjrjiwtead ef a shop, we were 
introduced into a place which was 
denominated aft Office : but as we 

ever before heard 
of an upholsterer’s office, we ap¬ 
prehended, if we began talking of 
furniture, we might be considered 
as guiky, however innocent, of an 
insult, and meet with that kind of 
reception which stick a supposed 
conduct might be thought to merit. 
We therefore returned from our 
expedition, and entreated the good 
old gentleman to suffer us to send 
for some respectable upholsterer, 
to receive our directions at home. 

• There is something, surely, so 
ridiculous in all this, as to deserve 
public reprobation: for, if this in¬ 
novation on long-established and 
appropriate terms increases, we 
shall hear of colder’s offices, manu¬ 
factories of boo,ts and shoes,' and 
magazines of tarts, cheesecakes, 
and gingerbread, while dustmen 
will talk of keeping their carriages. 
—I am, sir, your obedient hum¬ 
ble servant, • 

S. S. 

I have lately received no less 
than four folio sheets full of very 
closely written observations on 
marriage: hut as it docs not suit 
the nature of my engagements with 
the public, to enter into such a 
protracted detail of the subjects I 
present to its attention, 1 shall make 
a few extracts from it, which, as 
they are not deficient in humour, 
betray no common knowledge of 
the world, and relate to so inter¬ 
esting a situation in life as that of 
matrimony, they may not be un- 
entertaining or uninstructiye to a 
considerable portion of my readers. 

“ It has becu said, by a very in- 
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genious writer, that the only un¬ 
happy situation in carriage is, a 
state of tudiffereuce. Where peo¬ 
ple. love one another* he observes, 
they have a great pleasure in oblig¬ 
ing ; and where they hate one ano¬ 
ther, they have equal pleasure in 
tormenting: but, where they have 
neither love nor hatred, and, conse¬ 
quently, no desire either to please or 
plague, there can be no such thing 
as happiness. As a general obser¬ 
vation, this may have some founda¬ 
tion ; nevertheless, 1 am acquainted 
with a gentleman and his lady, who, 
though as indifferent to each other 
as it is possible for man and wife 
to be, have nevertheless contrived 
to be very happy from the misfor¬ 
tunes of their friends. 

*• These good people, without hav¬ 
ing the least tincture of affection 
for each other, coutrivc to live in 
a tolerable degree of comfort, by 
contributing, in an equal propor¬ 
tion, to the abuse of their acquaint¬ 
ance. They are in the constant 
habit of collecting separately the 
scandal of the day, and render 
themselves agreeable companions 
to each other, by consulting how 
they may disperse it with enliven¬ 
ing additions and improvements. 
1 have known the lady to be cured 
of a fit of the colic, by her hus¬ 
band's bringing home the interest¬ 
ing information, that a young lady 
of her acquaintance had run away 
with her father’s footman; and I 
once witnessed an apparent sus¬ 
pension of an agonizing pain, on 
his hearing that an intimate friend 
was, glared a bankrupt in the 
Gitfette. 

* But matrimonial happiness is 
generally thought to be found at 
home: hence it is, that,Jn most 


families, one sees the husband and 
wife, instead of contenting them¬ 
selves with the miseries of their 
neighbours, mutually plaguing one 
another;-and, after a succession 
of disputes, contradictions, morti¬ 
fications, sneers,- pourings, abuses, 
and sometimes blows, they retreat 
separately into company, an: l add 
to the pleasure of the societies 
which they frequent 
il That this is to be mutually 
happy, few married people will, I 
believe, be bold enough to deny, 
especially if they have lived three 
months together, and are,of course, 
tired of obliging each other. But 
it has been very luckily discovered, 
that as our sorrows arc lessened bv 
participation, so also are our joys; 
and that unless the pleasure of tor¬ 
menting be confined entirely to 
one party, the happiness of cither 
can by no means be perfect. The 
wife, therefore, of a meek and 
tender disposition, who makes it 
the study of her life to please and 
oblige her husband, and to whom 
he is indebted for every advantage 
lie enjoys, is the fittest object of 
his tyranny and aversion. Upon 
such a wife he may exert himself 
nobly, and have all the pleasure to 
himself: hut it is necessary, how- 
| ever, that he should enjoy it with 
some degree of caution ; because, 
though the bills of mortality take 
no notice of it, there is such a dis¬ 
ease as a broken heart, and the 
misfortune is, that there is no tor¬ 
menting a dead wife. The mode 
of conduct, however, in this par¬ 
ticular, depends very much upon 
the situation and rank in life of 
the respective parties: for every 
man cannot exactly act as is relat¬ 
ed somewhere of an old serjeant of 
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seventy, who, when his office* ask-' 


opinions^ aod a general similitude 


ed liim how he came to marry at so 
great an age, answered, 4 Why, 
and please your honour, they teaze 
me and put me out of humour 
abroad, and so I go home and beat 
my wife.* 

“ Butthisprivilcgeisbynomeans 
limited to the husband, as indeed 
in justice it ought not to be; for 
the wife is seen, not unfrequentiy, 
to enjoy an equal degree of similar 
happiness. Thus, when a woman 
of family and spirit condescends 
to nmrry, for a maintenance, a 
wealthy citizen, whose delight is 
peace, tranquillity, and domestic 
endeurments, such a happy wife 
may continually fill his house with 
parties, balls, and fetes; she may 
teaze, fret, and thwart him with 
her superiority of birth; she may 
torment his heart with jealousy, 
and waste his substance in many 
ingenious ways which fashion und 
folly are ever ready to suggest. 

“ Thus, as an advocate lor matri¬ 
mony, I have entered into a par¬ 
ticular disquisition of its principal 
comforts; and tliat no motives may 
be wanting to induce men to eti- 
• gage in it, 1 have endeavoured to 
shew, that it is next to an impossi¬ 
bility for a couple to miscarry, 
since hatred as well as love, and 
indifference as well as either, if 
people have sense enough to make 
a right use of their friend’s misfor¬ 
tunes, is sufficient for happiness.” 

There huve been, indeed, very 
sensible writers/ both in ancient 
and modern times, and it is an opi¬ 
nion, not without its supporters 
among very respectable people now 
living, that matrimonial happiness 


of character,''which will naturally 
produce* continual interchange of 
kind and endearing offices. Ho¬ 
race gives this animated descrip¬ 
tion- of it 1 • 

Felice* ter ct implifoi, 

Qu«t imipta tenet copula, Pte roali* 
DintUua qnerimoima, 

SuprcmS citiuB sol ret amor die. 

Thrice happy they in pure delight* 

Whom love with mutual bonds unite*, 
Uubrokcu by complaints or strife 
E'en to the Utc»t hour of life. 

But this was pan of a love ode 
to a lady, of whom lie appears to 
have been deeply enamoured, and 
when the poet was very young and 
probably very inexperienced ; but, 
in a fair view of the question, may 
it not bedoubted, whether he would 
have expressed himself precisely 
in these terms, if lie had been mar¬ 
ried to her for five or six weeks. 
Addison may be quoted to the same 
effect, uud some of his pape rs in 
the Spfctntor , display very delight¬ 
ful pictures of matrimonial hap¬ 
piness upon the principle of reci¬ 
procal affection ; but they were 
written long before lie approached 
the tdmple of Hymen, in which 

he certainlv did not find that kind 

• 

of delight, at least, which his po¬ 
etic fancy, or amorous philosophy, 
had, in his earlier days, suggested 
to him. Swift, however, seems ra¬ 
ther to have adopted the opinion of 
the former part of these observa¬ 
tions ; for it being made a subject 
of complaint to him by some per¬ 
son, that one of their common 
friends could never be persuaded 
to sleep out of his own house, ob¬ 
served, that he should be persuad¬ 
ed to marry, M when, m a month's 


depends upon an union of affec¬ 
tions, a striking resemblance of ^ time,” added the dean, “ he will 
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not wish to sleep in his house again and with this knowledge I most 
as long as lie lives.” However, cha- heartily recommend all my.un- 
cun a son gout; and I have only married readers, to lose no time, 
performed npy duty, in pointing but get married as soon as they 
out the different ways in which can. 
marriage may be rendered happy; 

BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
THE RUSSIAN NAVAL OFFICERS, CHROSTOFF AND 
DAWIDOFF. 

By Augustus vow Kotzebue. 

Such is the title of a most inter- i rated with the naval force of Bri- 
csting work, the first volume of 1 tain against the French. Two Rus- 


wliich recently appeared in the 
Russian language. A preface by 
Admiral Scluschkoff, one of the 
best Russian writers, relates the 
adventures of those two enterpris¬ 
ing young officers, and the circum¬ 
stances that led to their hold un¬ 
dertaking. From this preface the 
present article is extracted. It will 

doubtless direct the attention of the 

• 

German public to the work itself, 
with the most entertaining portions 
of which I promise, on some fu¬ 
ture occasion, to treat my readers. 

When this narrative was put to 
press, the two officers were yet 
living; but before the second chap¬ 
ter was prioted, an unfortunate ac¬ 
cident precipitated both into one 
grave. 

Chrostoff was thirty-four years 
old. He was the son of a counsel¬ 
lor of state, and educated in the 
corps of sea-cadets. He first served 
in the marines against Sweden. So 
early as liis fourteenth year, he had 
been in two obstinate engagements, 
and received a gold medal of merit. 
Afta£* t tb e peace concluded with 
Srt&len in 1701, he was promoted 
» the rank of an officer. From 
1705 to 1708, he was employed in 
the squadrons which then co-opc- 


i sian ships accompanied the English 
expedition against the Dutch Heet 
in the Tex el, and of one of these 
Chrostoff was a lieutenant. Both 
of them grounded. At this critical 
moment, with death staring him in 
the face, he wrote as follows to a 
friend:—“ Our situation is intole¬ 
rable. Here we are fast aground, 
and all the other ships arc sailing 
by us. The flattering hope of as¬ 
sisting in the conquest of the Dutch 
fleet has vanished. We are cursing 
our pilot, who, without this, is al¬ 
ready half dead of fear. An Eng¬ 
lish vessel, the America, has like- 



circumstance affords some allevi¬ 
ation to our keen disappointment. 
To be sure, it is not right to rejoice 
at the misfortunes of others; but 
now wc may, perhaps, experience 
:| rather more indulgence, for the 
English will not be able to say, that 
| a Russian ship only stuck fast on 
j the sand-bank. Perhaps, too, Ad¬ 
miral Mitchell will not venture to 
give battle without these two ships; 
meanwhile w r e shall gain time to 
get afloat again, and shall come up 
early enough to share the glory.’* 
The ship was actually got off by 
; means of incredible exertions, in 
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wljidiChrostgfTs** activity vya s^r c- 
mar l^ab)y c u nsp i c u 9 u ». i 
lowing morning.sl>e was \n tlfellne. 
ready for battle. Thissingletmec- 
dote may serve to shew with what 
ardour the youth aspired to renown. 

After his return to his native 
country, -lie was obliged to wait 
more than a year, with the greatest 
impatience, for an opportunity of 
acquiring distinction. A boundless 
love for his parents alone counter¬ 
poised his desire of fume. His 
father had, in a lawsuit of twenty 
years duration, expended his whole 
fortune, and was now reduced, with 
a numerous family, to indigence. 
The son soon formed a resolution, 
which lie took care not to commu¬ 
nicate to a soul. He threw' himself 
at the feet of the emperor, and 
implored his interference in behalf, 
of his distressed parents. The mo¬ 
narch c ommanded him to rise, de¬ 
sired him to he easy, and sent him I 


sador to^Snaii, knew him person¬ 
ally, and, lyMj heard ,pqic|£of his 


courage and address; fbrltiese rear 
4 od 3,' lie proposed to hinj to pro¬ 
ceed pycr-land to‘.Ochotsk, and 
there to embark in one of CRjb Com¬ 
pany’s vessels for America. He 
j cheerfully accepted this.proposal,. 
j requesting only a.respite'.of’five. 

1 days, that lie might go .into, tin* 

. country to his puveuts, and take 
leave of them. The same day he 
acc identally met with DuvvidoiF, a 
! midshipman, a young, hut very 
! brave oflicer, w ho hearing of Chro- 
! stolPs intention, conceived astrong 
desire u» accompany him, though 
j no more than eighteen ycnrs,of uge. 
His friend, delighted with this re¬ 
solution, toek the youth to Iltsanc/H*, 
who engaged him also in the ser- 
>icc of the American Company. 

The parting from, his parents, 
especially from . his..piplljtr, who 
most tenderly loved lijju, was a 
a present of a thousand rubles, J severe trial for C , hro.»toif. Ho, how- 
which Chrostoli* most respectfully j ever, concealed hi} grief under the 
declined .—“1 can live upon my disguise of affected cheerfulness; 
pay,” suid lio, “ hilt it is for my! but, when he had torn himself from 
parents that I solicit; they have lost • their arms, he sunk senseless in the 

carriage that was conveying him 
away from them: and ic was not 
till then, that n torrent of tears 
gave relief to his heart. 

The two friends now proceeded 


their all by a tedious suit.” The 
emperor enquired into the alfair, 
commanded him to keep the pre¬ 
sent, and settled upon his father a 
yearly pension of one thousand ru¬ 
bles. The happy son acquainted , to America. The first volume com - 
his pareuts with the joyful iuiclli- prebends the account of this voy- 
gcncc, and, in the letter to his age. In two years they returned, 
mother, he inclosed the thousand !i They had spared no exertions, and 
rubles which he had himself rc- '! procured considerable advantages 
ccivod. ' for the Company, but without be- 

Sopn afterwards his wish for nr- J m tiling themselves. It was not .to 
tivity was gratified. The Chain- ! r.mar.s riches tluit they quitted their 
bcrUio UesanpfF, one of the prin- ’country; all that they brough^ home 
cipal members of the American wkliihem, thev might carry ou their 
Company, and who afterward* ac- : hacks. ('Lro*‘o7 had saved about 
eouipanicd Kruscnstcrn ns ambas- |i eight hundred rcbles in money, 
Kj. l.VJ . l\l. V. 5 % X 
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which ho would have given to his Resim.off bad, in the mean time, 
motheri but notwithstanding his proceeded with Captain Krusen- 
urgent entreaties, she refused to stern to Japan. Chrostoff and Da- 
accept it. widoff again travelled by land to> 

The parents of the two friends Ochotsk, where they went on board 
now wished their sons to leave the the Maria, and sailed tor America. 
Company’9 service, and return to I The ship sprung a leak, which 
the navy: but the Company having obliged them to put into the liar- 
become acquainted with their me- hour of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
rits, esteemed them both highly, j where, on account of the lateness 
and made them a second proposal of the season, they were obliged 
for a similar expedition, with the to winter. The following year Re- 
promise of doubling their salary, sanoff returned from bis unsucccss- 
and making it four thousand rubles ful expedition to Japan, and rc- 
per annum. Having tuken some , sumed the command of the Mnria. 
months to consider of the oiler, Under him the two friends visited 
they resolved to embrace it; hut the islands of St. Paul, Oona- 
oti this occasion Chrostoff fell an luslika, Codiak, and Sitka. Re- 
uneasiness, which it was impossible satioff, who conceived himself ill 
for him to conceal. A lew days \ treated by the Japanese, here de- 
previously to his departure, he i vised plans of revenge.. He dc- 
again brought the fruits of his eco- terniincd to inspire those people 
nomy to his mother, together with • with respect for the Russiah Hag; 
a paper, which was read by his u> make them sensible, by force, 
parents with astonishment and emo- J that it was better to lire in peace 
tion. It contained an engagement : than enmity with the Russians; and 
on the part of the Company, to pay j to compel them to conclude a trea- 


thc.m annually half of their son’s 
salary, that is to say, two thousand 
rubles.—“ Will you sacrifice your¬ 
self for our sakes r” cried las mo¬ 
ther, sobbing, and would have torn 
the paper; but on his knees, and 
with tears, he implored her not to 
deprive him of so sincere a plea¬ 
sure, so great a satisfaction. He 
valued his life, lie said, ouly inas¬ 
much as it was of service to his 
parents. This circumstance, which 
may be thought to wear an air of 
romance, is, however, strictly true. 
In order to procure for his parents 
a decent subsistence, this dutiful 
shii embarked a second time on the 
dangerous expedition. On the 14th 
May, 1804, be set out with his 
companion. 


ty of commerce. During bis resi¬ 
dence in Japan, he bad been se¬ 
cretly informed,, that the people 
were in a violent ferment against 
their priests. He hoped, by means 
of a small assistance,, t o give the 
superiority to the people ;: and up¬ 
on this hope he grounded the fol¬ 
lowing plan. 

Not far from Japan* lies the fer¬ 
tile island of Sachalin, whose ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants, the Ainos, are a 
very different race from the Japa¬ 
nese. (The reader is referred to 
Krusenstern’s voyage,’ where the 
Ainos are described as a most ami¬ 
able people). About sixty years 
ago the Russians sent a colony thi¬ 
ther; but what became of it is not 
known. The Japanese conquered- 
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the island, settled in it, and treat- in you. We require two armed 
ed the inhabitants as slaves, * - fie- vessels, sdtteM* have already order- 
sanoff determined to make‘himself ed to be b** You, my fiends, 
master of this island, to expel the who fere every fooaent ready to «a- 
Japanese, to Ipy waste their csta- crifice yourselves for the publie 
blishments, to carry'Off all that was weal, I entreat to accept the corn- 
movable, and to burn tho rest or mand of these vessels, and to su- 
give it to the Ainos. He then pur- perintend and hasten their con- 
posed to distribute silver medals, struction. I hope they will be (i- 
to take the people of Sacltalin tin- nished by April, and be ready to 
dcr his protection, and to declare sail the following month. Many 
them to be Russian subjects. He things I know we shall want; but 
moreover designed to make prison- when was ever a great exploit ac- 
ers of some of the Japanese, with complishcd without difficulties r— 
their priests, and carry them to These shall not depress ourcou- 
Ochotsk, where they should he rage, but, on the contrary, they 
treated with the utmost kindness. ! will heighten our glory. I think 
These men, as he supposed, would, it as yet unnecessary to explain 
when he should alter some time my intentions circumstantially, but 
convey them hack to tlieir country, • in proper time you shall be made 
have much to say in favour of the [• acquainted with them. As to the 
Russians, and thus the confidence |i goodness ol'the ships, I confide in 
of the Japanese would at once be !; the skill of the builders; but in 
gained. j 1 what relates to the expedition, I 

Thoroughly convinced of the j| trust entirely to your inlj&liigencc 
practicability of this immature ] and experience. With impatience 
plan, lie ordered two ships to ho 5 I await the moment in which I shall 
equipped for this expedition, and ! admire your achievements. With 
wrote as follows to ('hrostojF and i’ united energies we will proceed to 
Daw i do IF:— !; the execution of the great under- 

“From your first voyage to Amo- *j taking, and shew the world what a 
riea 1 became acquainted with your jj handful of brave Russians arc ca- 
courage. Your speedy return evin- | pable of performing.” 
ced your address, and your readi- j Alter giving directions for the 
ness to undertake a second expedi- » necessary preparations, he, in the 
tion proves by what sentiments you i! presence of the two friends, like- 
are animated, and how strong is I; wise dispatched a report to the em- 
your love for your country. The peror and to Count Romanzoff, 
time in which I was myself your minister of commerce, in which he 
companion will never be forgotten detailed the advantages to be c*- 
by me: hut it was not till now— ported from the expedition ; and 
that I am on the point of embark- added, that he should never have 
ing in an expedition of great im- undertaken such an enterprize had 
portnnee, which cannot fail to give he not fortunately had under his 
prosperity to this country—it was command Lieutenant ChrostofF, a 
not till now that I was thoroughly most active, expert, ami intrepid 
sensible what a treasure I possess officer. 

N 2 
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Whilstoneof the ships was build- , 
ing, an opportunity offered for pur¬ 
chasing a second of an American, 
named, Wulff. She was called the 
Juno, and it was decided that 


The ships now separated, lie- 
sanoff arrived safe at Ochotsk, 
where He disembarked, and ordered 
Chrostotf- to be ready to sail at a 
moment’s-notice. But under the 


Chrostotf should command her. i pretext of adding something to his 
The new one was given to Dawid- !i instructions, he demanded them 
olf, and called the Perhaps. :[ again of Chrostotf, who delivered 
Till the *2-5tli of February, 1800, • them up without the least suspi- 
they continued at the island of Sit- eion. After some time they were 
ka. Here they were reduced to ! returned to him. lie read the ad- 
extreme want of bread, to remedy ditions with the utmost astonish- 
which Re.' 2 !iofr went on board the • ment, and hastened on shore to 
.1u no and suded for California. The ‘request a verbal explanation, hut 
voyage lasted several months, lie llesanotf was gone, 
was very kindly rcccited by the , The additional directions were 
Spaniards, and returned on thcOih . to this effect:— u The damage sits- 
of June with a large cargo of win :;i. : tamed by the fore-ma3t, which can- 
whieh put an end to the at | : *.ot be repaired here at Ochotsk, 

Sitka. t will render it necessary for you to 

On the 23th July In' again p:;t - go hack to America. The time 
to sen with both ships wit!. the in- ? when you ought to have rejoined 
icntion of proceeding to the c\e- the Perhaps is past, and that ship, 
eution of his plan ; but in a few according to her instruct ions, must 
days he suddenly changed his in- ; already have sailed for thuteonii- 
tention, no one knew for what rra- nent. Your absence al.;o has orca- 
son. 4i I have all along cherished jsionod a deficiency of hands, who 
ihc wish,” said lie, “ to bo able as might, in case of need, have de¬ 
an cyc-witness to relate your deeds j fended the harbour. In a word, f 
to the emperor; hut l am obliged 1 think it necessary to annul my for- 
to return to Petersburg. 1 there- ; mcr instructions, and now com- 
forr direct Daw i doff to sail to j mand you to sail to America.— 
Saehalin and Mammy, and there j If, however, the wind should com- 
to wait for the Juiio in Anivva Bay, pel you to visit Aniwa Bay, and it 
or the channel of I.a Pcrome,— jean he done without loss of time, 
Lieutenant Chrostotf shall convey endeavour to gain the confidence 
me to Ochotsk, arid thru return of the inhabitants of Saehalin by 
immediately, on which von will j prrsi utt and medals, and to diseo- 
procced with united force to fulfil j ver the real 'situation of thcJapa- 
my instructions.” These in->irue- j ncse in that island. Kvon this alone 
lions, the principal points of which l will, I think, procure you suffici- 
are contained in the letter given | cut honour; but the return to Ame- 
abev*?* he delivered to Chrostotf, rica must at all events be your first 
and wished him succ ess in their | object. Should you meet with the 
execution. The crews were requir- i Perhaps, communicate to her these 
cd to swear to keep the whole affair j instructions. For the rest, should 
a pro foil ml secret. I circumstances, that cannot now bo 
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foreseen, occur during the voyage, 
act in the manner most, advartta- 

% m 

grous fol- the Company: 1 -* For the 
fulfilment of my last instructions, 
I trust to your abilities and expe¬ 
rience. 1 sincerely lament that 
your mast cannot he changed here, 
and that several reasons compel me 
to alter the plan. 

“ %/. 21, 18(M. “ Uf.sanofp.” 

r rhc reader may c onceive Chros- 

* 

toff’s astonishment and perplexity 
on reading this ambiguous addi¬ 
tion. lie was naturally thrown 
into the most painful uncertainty 
respecting what was now to he 
done. Was it reasonable that an 
expedition of such importance, and 
already so expensive to the crown, 
should lie relinquished on account 
of a damaged mast ? 11 is consort 

was waiting for him, ami might he 
lost or taken by the Japanese. The 
add it ional instructions directed him 
to go to America; they also en¬ 
joined him to go to Japan; they 
annulled tlu* former, hut yet en¬ 
roll rstgcxl him to execute them l»v 
tlie* words, 44 Even this alone will 
procure you sufficient honour. 1 *— 


thus within himself:—The expedi¬ 
tion is fiot abandoned by hup* but 
only delayed* and this dejay-iriay 
be extremely injuriods,. and' g?'en* 
occasion the loss of the other'ves¬ 
sel. Why is it delayed? merely- 
on account of the nmst. It is clear 
i that RcsanofPs wishes are for the 
j expedition, but he is now rather 
doubtful of its practicability; con- 
j sequentlv, it is my duty to surpass 
! bis cxlactations. Considering the 
matter in this point of view, Chro- 
j; stofF weighed anchor and sailed to 
ij Japan. He there found that lie wa§ 

• ! too late for his consort, but this new 
!| obstacle w as incapable of repress- 
,1 ing his enterprising spirit. He 
lauded, and executed unaided one 
11 part of his instructions. He made 
. himself master of the Japanese ma- 
. go zincs, and loaded his ship with 
; corn; on which he set sail for 
• Kauitschatka, hoping to find the 
! Perhaps in the harbour of St. IV- 
; ter and St. Paul. In this hope he 
; was not disappointed. Disease and 
; the had c ondition of the ship had 
j obliged DawidotV to quit Ins post; 
and both vessels were now nec< 


Was it not as much as to say, that j ; sitatecl to pass the winter togeth. 
the* accomplishment of the whole |j in Kamtsehatka. 
would confer much more? At the I The following year, 1807, the 
conclusion, he laments the nccos- •; ice was not yet broken up, when, 
Mty for this order, and plainly in-j; with great exertion, they cleared 
timates, that he should not have !j themselves a \va\ out of the liar- 
given it, had it been possible to : hour, in order to accomplish the 
procure another mast in the port of -J work which had been begun. Their 
Oehotsk. !j narrative relates how they arrived 

Amidst all these equivocations, j| at Aniwa Bay, and performed every 
any other than Ohrostolf would thing that they were directed in 
have taken good care not to cn- their instructions. They then sail- 
danger his own life, as, incuse he ed with a valuable cargo of corn 
were? called to account, lie might for Oehotsk, intending from that 
lit all events produce the additional place to transmit a report of.their 
instructions in justification of his proceedings tc tlie government, to 
conduct. He, however, reflected take on board tarious commodities 
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belonging to the American Com¬ 
pany, and then to fulfil the last 
part of their instructions, namely, 
to go to America. 

With the cheering consciousness 
of having performed their duty, 
they landed at Ochotsk, hoping to 
be received with joy and exulta¬ 
tion, but very different was the 
fate which there awaited them. Ro¬ 
manoff hod fallen sick on his jour¬ 
ney, and died at Krasnojar>k. Cap¬ 
tain Bucharin, who then command¬ 
ed in the port of Ochotsk, and who 
was soon afterwards removed on 
the general complaint of the whole 
country, imagined that the two 
ships were laden with gold and sil¬ 
ver. Under the pretext that the 
expedition had been undertaken 
without ordt rs, he soiled the ves¬ 
sels, and directed Lieutenant Cliro- 
stoff, together with his companion 
DawidofT, to he thrown into prison. 
They w ere stripped of every thing, 
even to tlieir very clothes, and for 

a whole month they were m ated 

% 

with the utmost inhumanity. They 
were separated from one another, 
so that they were deprived even of 
the miserable satisfaction of mu¬ 
tual complaint, and had no other 
prospect than that of dying of hun¬ 
ger in a damp and filthy dungeon. 

From this dreadful situation tliev 

• ■ 

had no means of deliverance, ex- ] 
eept flight. But how were they to 
elude the vigilance of their uu- i 
tncrous guards^ Mow, without mo- j 
ney and provisions, could they ven-; 
lure to traverse immense deserts? i 
Jakutsk, the nearest place, was not jj 
kssihaji a thousand worsts distant, j 
Their guardian angel prepared the j 
way for their release. By their j 
eouiteottstehaviour they bod gain- 3 
ed the wkpf all the inhabitants, jj 


and tlieir guards themselves were 
affected by their unmerited ewffer- 
ings. They found an opportunity 
of communicating with each other, 
and agreed to. attempt their escape 
by night. The health of both was 
indeed impaired in the unwhole¬ 
some dungeon, and their strength 
was reduced by hunger; but they 
; chose rather to die in the enjoy- 
• ment of liberty than to linger out 
their clays in confinement. The 
appointed night arrived. Kacli left 
behind a paper in his prison, de¬ 
claring that the guards had been 
stupilied by opium. Tlieir joy at 
meeting once more and sinking un¬ 
fettered into each other’s arms, was 
inexpressible. Some benevolent 
inhabitants of Ochotsk had provid¬ 
ed them with two guns and a quan¬ 
tity of biscuit. They immediately 
set out on their journey; but fear¬ 
ful of being pursued, they took 
their way through woods and ino- 
rassts where human foot had never 
yet trodden. 

At first it seemed as if tlieir 
emaciated bodies would not long be 
capable of enduring such fatigue. 
They were so much exhausted, 
that they already sought a cavern 
for their grave. Nevertheless, pure 
air and daily exercise, of both 
w hich they had been for two montlie 
deprived, operated with such be¬ 
neficial effect, that they began to 
recover their strength and spirits, 
and courageously persevered. We 
arc not informed how long they 
were in performing this dreary 
journey. Tlieir provision was soon 
consumed, and they were reduced 
to tlic greatest extremity. Almost 
perished with hunger, nick, and in 
tatters, they at length reacliod Ja- 
kutsk. An order from Ochotsk for 
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their apprehension haddrrircd.be- » general, he said, pointing Chro-. 
tore them- This on^tyyamong stuff,* * Not to me, but toff^Jcjcui- 
other things, contained this re- queror.” He repaired in y^iisoif. 
markable direction—to search whe- ’to the shore where the bpa^vfyy, 
tiler they had any gold along with j and where all their crews triumph? 
them. Bucharin thirsted for gold antly assured him, that the victory 


even in a region where a crust of 
bread is deemed far more valuable. 

The governor of Jakutsk com¬ 
manded the fugitives to be conGn- i 
ed. The governor-general, how- • 
ever, hearing of the circumstance,' 
dispatched an order that they should 
be sent to Irkutsk. A rumour of 
the affair had also by this time 
reached Petersburg; the minister, 
wrote, forbidding the officers to be 
detained : and tiius they at length 
found their way back to the inrlro- : 
polis, in 180$, after an absence of. 
four years. 

Scarcely had they reposed three ; 
months from their fatigues, when 
General Buxlioudcn, who com¬ 
manded the army in Finland, was 
apprized of their return ; and hav¬ 
ing previously heard of their cou¬ 
rage and abilities, lie requested 
the assistance of the two officers 
by name of the minister of the 
marine. They were instantly rea¬ 
dy fur the defence of their country. 
Three days after they hud joined 
the army, twenty gun-boats were 
placed under their c ommand. With 
these they had an obstinate en¬ 
gagement with the enemy, on the i 
18th of August, near the island of; 
Sudzolow, and proved victorious. 
Chrostoff was the bearer te Count 
Buxhowden of the account of this 
action, in which, according to the 
official report, he bore a most dis¬ 
tinguished part. The count was 
highly pleased with the intelli¬ 
gence, and as they were just then 
passing a piquet which saluted the 


•was gained by ChrostofF alone. 
• Four times during the action had 
the young hero been on the brink 
of destruction, for four boats in 
! which lit* was had been shattered 
and sunk. 

On two other occasions during 
this campaign, did he gather laurels 
in similar engagements: on the Gtli 
September off the island of Palto, 
' and on the lfltli off that of Tevsalo; 
where the Vice-Admiral Metajc- 
1 doff* highly commended his extra¬ 
ordinary intrepidity. In all these 
dangers Dawidoff was his insepa- 
, rable companion; he also distin¬ 
guished himself, and was slightly 
wounded. In the beginning of win¬ 
ter both repain d to St. Petersburg, 
in hopes of receiving the reward of 
; their gallantry. Inscrutable fate, 

| however, decreed otherwise, 
i W'ulff, the American, of whom 
i they had purchased the Juno at 
the island of Sitka, and with whom 
they hail formed a sincere friend¬ 
ship, arrived on the 4th of October, 
1800, at St. Petersburg, and as he 
was obliged to set out again the 
I next morning, he requested his old 
friends to pass the evening with 
him. He lodged in WasilrostTOW, 
an island, connected by a bridge 
of boats with the other parts of the 
city. It was late before they se¬ 
parated. Wlicti Chrostoff and Da- 
widoff came to the bridge, they 
found one of the boats removed 
to allow a bark to pass. The space 
between the Lari: and ;the bridge 
appeared but small. * Impatient to 
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get home, they designed to jump i 
upon the bark, and thence on the t 
oilier side of the bridge, but not 
springing far enough, both fell ; 
into the Ncwa and were drowned. 
They had courageously traversed • 
the most tempestuous and danger- ; 
ous seas; a hundred times thc> had j 
braved death iu battle; they bad ■ 


fortunately escaped teiqpests, rocks, 
and bullets; they bad exposed their 
lives in the deserts of Siberia, and 
were now destined to lose them in 
the midst of the capital, returning 
from a convivial party. Their bo¬ 
dies were sought in vain. No pen 
can describe the anguish of their 
parents and friends. 


ON COMMERCE. 

No. XXXIII. 


TlIK principal advantage which 
the Isle of France derives from its 
ports a:id situation, is, that of being 
a military depot for wars in India; 
but then the inotln r country must 
possess the superiority at sea : in 
such case, a commercial cnfn/uU 
would be the natural consequence. 
Having thus given ns ample an 
account of these two interesting 
islands as we could select from the 
works published, at different pe¬ 
riods, by the Abbes Raynal and 
Le Caille; Messrs. Roehen, St. 
Pierre, Poivre, Le Ccntil,and Cos- 
signy, who was governor here in 
the year 1791; together with those 
of our .own countrymen, Admiral 
Kcmpenfelt and Captain Munro ; 
we must beg the indulgence of 
your numerous readers, whilst we 
make some brief remarks and ob¬ 
servation* upon the conduct of se¬ 
veral of our former administrations, 
and put sonic interrogatories why 
these islands were permitted to re¬ 
main so long in the possession of 
our avowed enemy, the French, who 
were also our determined rivals in 
tire trade of India; aud wheuce 
also our trade thither was greatly 
tfcuoyed, and more than once in 
danger of annihilation. 


To shew tltc consequence of these 
islands to France in the defence of 
; her possessions in India, it will 
only be necessary to cite some few 
"• passages from the authors already 
mentioned. The Abbe Raynal, who 
vi.uud these islands in person, 
speaking of Mauritius, and of the 
many speculative projects for ren¬ 
dering it most useful both to itself 
j as well as the *.k«.u mother country, 
France; among other matters, s;:v>, 
that, in ITU J, government look the 
colony under its own immediate 
coulroul; and lroui that period to 
177ti, the population had been suc¬ 
cessively increasing to whites, 
including 2955 soldiers; J199 free 
negroes, and '2-3,154 slaves; the 
cattle also w ere increased to 2-3,397. 
Some few years before, it was sug¬ 
gested to the government to buy 
up, at a good price, all the grain 
which the plant. v > ought Lave to 
sell, since which time the harvests 
had considerably increased ; and lie 
adds, if this plan is uninterruptedly 
followed, the colony will soon fur¬ 
nish provisions, not only sufficient 
for its own inhabitants, but also for 
those navigators who may fre¬ 
quent its roads; and likewise for 
the numerous fleets and armies 
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which circumstances must, sooner 
or later, bring tinthcr.-^**Then 
this island will be the bulwark of 
all the Settlements which France 
possesses, or may one clay acquire 
in the Indies; the center of all 
military operations, offensive or 
defensive, which her interest will 
oblige her to undertake or to sus¬ 
tain in these distant regions.” He 
proceeds by saying, “ As it lies out 
of the common track, its expedi¬ 
tions can be carried on w ith greater 
secrecy: those who v ish it were 

90 

nearer to our continent, do not! 
consider, that if it were, it would 


be impossible to pass, in a short 
time, from its road to , the most 
distant guljrttt 0 # the$£ retorts, 
which is an Incftfniible advantage 
to a nation that has no seaport in 
India. Great Britain secs with a 
jealous eye her rivals possessed of 
a settlement whcTe the ruin of her 
property in Asia may be prepared. 
At the breaking out of a war, her 
utmost efforts will certainly be ex¬ 
erted against a colony that threat¬ 
ens her richest treasures.—What a 
misfortune for France, should she 
suffer herself to be deprived of it !** 

Mercator & Co. 
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Mu. Ackormann has issued pro- ;j 2. A Tour to Scarborough, a poem; 
posals for publishing by subscrip- j| forming one volume, royal octavo, 
tion. in twenty monthly numbers, ;j embellished with twenty-one co- 
forming two volumes, The l/is/ory »j loured engravings. 
i f the l niversiti/ of Cambridge: il- •! 3. A new edition, being the fourth, 

I mi rated by eighty highly finished of the popular Jour of Dr. Syntax' 
and coloured engravings, fac-sin»i- in Scatrh of the Picturesque: which, 
les of drawings, representing ex- '■ with the preceding work, will ap- 
terior and interior views of the! pear in the beginning of August, 
colleges, halls, public buildings, j 
and costume, as well as of the more*! 
striking parts of the town; dedi¬ 
cated, by permission, to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 

Chancellor of the Tniversitv. The 

• 

first number of this work, which 


4 . The Costume of YorkMic , il¬ 
lustrated by forty highly finished 
and coloured engravings, fuc-simi- 
. les of original draw ings, descrip¬ 
tive of the peculiar dress, ocui- 
; pat ion, and manners of various 
inhabitants of that extensive and 
will in every respect correspond populous county. This work, prtnt- 
witli The History of Oxford, now .Jed by Hensley, will bo published 
publishing, will appear on the 1st ' by subscription, in ten monthly 


of May, 18! I. 

The same publisher also 


an 


I numbers, forming one handsome 
; volume, uniform with the Costume 
nounces the following works :— j J of China, Austria, ike. containing 

1. Poetical Illustrations , by Wm. j: forty highly finished coloured en- 
Comho, Ksq. of six engravings by !• graving*. Five hundred copies only 
Thiolkc, after the elegant designs }* w ill be printed, and the first num- 
of her Royal Highness the Prin- ber will appear in August, 
cess Elizabeth: to be printed by: 3. A Series of Flowers and Fruits, 
JJulmcr, at the Shakspcore press. ' engraved by Mi Bushv/from the 
No. LVI. VoL X. O 


t **>•!• i 
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designs of Madame Vincent, pf 
Paris. This work will be complet¬ 
ed in twelve munbers, the first of 
whi6h 'will api&r on the 1st of 
August. Each number will contain 
two beautiful coloured subjects and 
outlines, well calculated as studies 
for pupils, and will be accompa¬ 
nied with letter-press instructions. 

Mr. L’Ev6que is engaged in the I 
publication of a series of Engrav- |J 
ings, illustrative of the Campaigns i 
of the British.army in Spain and 
Portugal, under the command of; 
the Marquis of W ellington. Twoj 
numbers have already appeared, 
and when complete, this work will 
be a highly interesting and splen¬ 
did monument of the successes of j! 
the British arms in the Peninsula. 

Major Stewart’s History of Ben¬ 
gal, from theJirst Mohammedan In¬ 
vasion until the virtual Cojiyne^t 0 / 
that Country by the English A. D. \ 
1757, in 4to. will appear in the! 
course of the present month. 1 

A novel from the pen of a lady 
of considerable literary celebrity, 
is in the press, entitled The Age , 
tve Live in. 'i 

Mr. Bradley has in the press, a 
new elementary work on (ieupraphy, 
the result of much practice in the jj 
art of teaching. It is essentially j 
different from all others, and by it • 
may be acquired, in one quarter of j! 
the time, a more correct and com- 
prehensive knowledge of gcogra- ; 
phy, than can possibly be obtained 
from any of the old systems. 

Mr. Martin Smart, the late editor 
of BKir’s Class-Book, had prepared 
for the press a work on a similar 
plan^bui adapted exclusively for 
young ladies. It will be published 
in/a few days, under the title of 
jV/e Female C lass-Book. The ex¬ 


tracts, which are taken principally 
from female writers, relate wholly 
to subjects connected with female 
duties, morals, manners, and edu¬ 
cation, though enlivened by occa¬ 
sional pieces of an entertaining de¬ 
scription. But the principal fea¬ 
ture which will recommend it to 
adoption in ladies’ schools, is, a 
more scrupulous regard to the ex¬ 
clusion of all pieces in any degree 
likely to heat the unguarded ima¬ 
gination, or excite a too lively cu¬ 
riosity in young minds. 

Dr. Robert Watt, of Glasgow, 
has in the press a work on the 
History , Nature , and Treatment of 
Chincough, illustrated by a variety 
of cases and dissections; to which 
will be subjoined au enquiry into 
the relative mortality of the prin¬ 
cipal diseases of children in Glas¬ 
gow during the last thirty years, 
and the number who have died at 
various periods under ten years of 


age. 


Shortly will be published, print¬ 
ed upon card leaves of cartridge 
paper, to be used with a portable 
frame, which will ensure their du¬ 
rability, Reynolds’ Arithmetic for 
Madras Schools, or a specimen of 
the four fundamental rules as ori¬ 
ginated and taught in one opera¬ 
tion, with such complete success, 
at the Lambeth School; aud pecu¬ 
liarly calculated, from its simpli¬ 
city, to save three fourths of the 
time usually appropriated to the 
study of these ludiments. 

Robert Corry, j nil. Esq. proposes 
to publish The History und Anti¬ 
quities of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in 
two quarto volumes, embellished 
with many engravings. 

Messrs. Cadell and Davies have 
circulated proposals, for the pur- 
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pose of informing tbe pot lessors i Majesty** ship tb? Investigate, in 
of the magnificent edition of the two quaftb Voiulr^*ihustrat^ 
Sacred Scriptures published by the plates and charti?*^ . 

late Mr. Macklin, that it will short- Mr. Robert \Valp 9 le has in wfi 
1 y be completed by the publication press, in a quarto volume, itfe* 
of The Apocrypha, printed in the : moirs on European and Asiatic Tur - 
same size and manner by Mr. Bens- 1 key, from the manuscript journals, 
ley, and forming a volume similar of modern travellers in those couu- 
to those of the Old and New Tes- \ tries. 


taments. It will be illustrated by 
historical engravings by Messrs. C. 
Heath, LanJieer, Bromley, Gold¬ 
ing, &c.; and head and tail pieces 
wholly by Mr. Landseer, from pic¬ 
tures and drawings which were the 
last work of the late Mr. de Lou- 
therbourg. j 

Shortly will be published, in two ! 
volumes 4to. Historical, Military, 
and Picturesque Observations on Pur - 
iugal; illustrated by numerous co¬ 
loured views and authentic plans of 
all the sieges and battles fought in 
the Peninsula during the present 
war, by George I.atuliiiann, Cap¬ 
tain in the corps of Royal Engi- 1 
neers. 

The Rev. 1). Williams, late of' 
Christ-Church, Oxford, will shortly 
publish, in an octavo volume, The 
Laics relating to the Clergy; intend¬ 
ed as a guide to the clerical pro-. 
fcssioti in the legal and canonical 
discharge of their various duties. ; 

Mrs. Pilkington will shortly pub¬ 
lish Sketches from Nature, written 
during a short residence at Mar-: 
gate. 

W. H. Yate, Esq. will speedily 
publish, The Palace , or Memoirs uf 
the Royal House of Denmark, found¬ 
ed on the Marriage Act of that 
state. 

Captain Matthew Flinders is pre¬ 
paring for publication, by author¬ 
ity of the Board of Admiralty, A 
Voyage in Terra Australis, in his ' 


A Tour in Teesda/c, including 
I Rokcby and ks environs, is in the 
1 press. 

At a late meeting of the Royal 
Society, an interesting paper by Dr. 
Reid Clanny, of Sunderland, was 
read; in which wa 9 described his 
newly invented lamp for affording 
a clear and steady light, without 
any chance of exciting those dread¬ 
ful explosions in coal-mines, which 
arc still so common and so destruc- 
tive, notwithstanding the advan¬ 
tages of ventilation. The lamp is 
very strong and extremely simple, 
while at the 9 amc time the light is 
so completely isolated from the at¬ 
mosphere, that no more air can ex¬ 
plode at a lime than the lamp con¬ 
tains ; and by this means, no acci¬ 
dent whatever can happen to the 
miners or pitmen. It appears, that, 
during the la 9 t seven years only, 
above 200 miners have been sud¬ 
denly killed in the neighbourhood 
of Sunderland alone, who have left 
300 widows and childrcu to be sup¬ 
ported by the public. 

One of our correspondents would 
be glad to receive information re¬ 
specting the origin of the 9 eal used 
by tbe Mayor of Dover. The de¬ 
vise is a beggar entreating alms of 
a knight in aruiour, mounted on a 
charger. He conceives, that it must 
have some reference to a circum¬ 
stance, of which ai' with whom he 
has conversed on the subject, are 
O 2 
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ignorant. Some of our readers may, n struction, the larger additions have 
perhaps, have it in their power to I been reduced to such compact sizes, 
gratify the curiosity of this corre- as to be no encumbrance; and the 
spondent. holes brought into a convenient 

The late- Mr. Close, of Dalton compass for fingering, which is so 
in Furness, Westmoreland, was in- easy a process, that, for the most 
duccd, some years before his death, useful supplementary notes in the 
to devote his attention to the means principal key of each instrument, 
of rendering the limited scale of ; it may be acquired in half an hour 
the French horn, bugle horn, and by an intelligent performer. In- 
trumpet more complete. This deed, by a systematic simplified* 
poiut, after inahy experiments and lion of the lingering, whole strains 
much philosophical reasoning on may often be played on the trum- 
the subject, he accomplished, to pet with the movement of a single 
the astonishment of all who were, linger. 'I’lie instruments construct- 
competent lo judge of the diflicul- ed with these improvements arc ap- 
tics which he had to surmount.— proprialely denominated puiypho- 
'Flic first of these improvements, ninn. — This invention Mr. Close 
which has long been desirable to disposed of lo Mr. Percival, of St. 
musicians, is accomplished by iu- James's-street, London, who ol>- 
bular appendages, connected with tained a patent for it, and who lias 
the main channels of horns and spared neither attention nor cx- 
trumpets, and provided with fin- penc e to render the improvement 
gcr-bolcs, which arc ojtrn when the as perfect as the ingenious invon- 
instruments produce the notes of tor could desire. Anxious to uc- 
their original scales, and variously complisli this, Mr. Percival had a 
dosed for those that are supple- French horn made with the utmost 
mentary. The second particular eare, to send to Furness, for the 
of the invention is obtained, by af- inspection of Mr. Close, who, in 
fixing very small pipes, or tubular the last stage of a consumption, 
appendages, to those parts or Ilex- was extremely anxious to see it 
tires of the instruments where wa- complete. Notwithstanding his 
ter collects ; in sixth manner, that zeal to gratify this the inventor’s 
tiie fluid may cither flow out spoil- favourite wish, it did not arrive un- 
taneously, or he expelled through til the day after that which closed 
the same by the performer occa- ^ for ever the eyes of the worthy and 
.-•tonally blowing into his trumpet • ingenious philosopher of Furness, 
without sounding, and holding it j—Nothing can exceed the bcauti- 
in a proper position for the ducts 
to convey the water.--The linger- 
holcs are added to each instrument 
upon a new principle. They are 
not contained in the side of the 
Main channel , as already intimated, 
hut in a pipe communicating with 
it. Bv several peculiarities of coi> 


! fnl harmonv that is produced by a 
; duet played upon French horns 
constructed on this improved plan. 
To military hands these instru¬ 
ments are indispensable, as they 
are now capable of accompanying 
an air in any key. 

A serpent of a species supposed 
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by Brya.n Edwards, in bis JJ^tory 
of liarbadoes , to bavc begu^,extinct 
lor more than 100 year*, wis lately 
found on the island: it was twelve 
feet long and two feet in girth; and 
had killed several head of cattle, 
by enfolding its body round their 
throat, and suffocating them. It 
displayed extraordinary sagacity in 
eluding search, never choosing a 
hiding-place which had not se¬ 
veral openings remote from each 
other, whence it usually escap¬ 
ed. Its powers of motion were 
incredible, distancing the swiftest 
dogs, and clearing at a hound a 
space of fourteen feet. Many of 
the negroes, from the sagacity, wis¬ 
dom, and courage displayed by the 
animal, considered it as animated 
by an evil spirit, and began to re¬ 
gard it with ventration : it was kill¬ 
ed in the act of bringing forth its 
young, eight miles from the spot 
where ii was first seen, and where 
it had suffocated a heifer. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Is EnoixA ni Jt.un, the much ad¬ 
mired Opera as pnformed at the 
K inn's 1 'heal re / or M a dame Ca - 
taJu/us Benefit, compared and de¬ 
dicated , by Permission, to /./> 
(Irate the. Duke of Deeondtite, 
by G. G. Ferrari; the whole ar¬ 
ranged h\ M. C. Morteliari. l*r. 
»/ * 

(complete) II. 5s.; 1st act, 13s.; 
% Jd act, 12s. 

The owrluro to this opera may 
fairly challenge competition among 
dramatic compositions of this class. 
It. exhibits a combination of skill, 
science, and classical taste rarely 
to he met with in similar produc¬ 
tions of the present day. '1 he slow 


1 movement U impressive and solemn; 

but.it is the allegro, in particular, 

| which has engtosji^d our attention* 
\ by the rich display of Mr. IVft 
! compositorial talents: its fine sub¬ 
ject in E minor, the skilful deduc¬ 
tions drawn from it in every ima¬ 
ginable key, the occasional wan¬ 
derings through ranges of scienti¬ 
fic chords, the many original tran¬ 
sitions, the well contrived counter¬ 
points—ill short, the whole struc¬ 
ture of this movement, place the 
author's well known abilities in the 
most conspicuous and enviable 
light. 

On comparing the subsequent 
vocal part of the opera with the over* 
! ture, a sensible difference cannot 
; tail to be felt. It is as if, in the latter, 
. the author had proposed to treat the 
: select few with the richest effusion 
! of his talent, and had intentionally, 

1 probably not voluntarily, restrict- 
I cd a portion of that talent, in order 
;• to adapt the vocal part of the opera 
: cither to the taste ct the performer 
‘ or to that of the general mass of 
j the audience, or perhaps to both. 

llcncc we find the general complex. 
! iouof the arias, duets, &c. hearing 
the character of rather agreeable, 
neat, and not tin frequently elegant 
‘ music, than of scientific labour 
i and originality. Not that we wish 
•’ to depreciate the merit of this ar- 
/ diious performance; on the con¬ 
trary, w e arc free to say, L'Eroina 
j 1 di Jlnab appears to us the best 

• opera that lias for some years been 
•written in this country: all we 

1 maintain is, that a little less adher- 
! cnee to the commou formulas and 

2 well beaten track of the Italian 

• • * « 

school, would Lave iufused addi¬ 
tional interest -into the work. 
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Our confined space forbids, a 
catalogue raisonni of the numerous 
pieces contained in the two vo¬ 
lumes' before us. To mention 
a fejr: Madame 6&talani’s cava¬ 
tina, “ Ti lascio , t'abbandono and 
her subsequent duet with Signor 
Tramezzani, is an elegant com¬ 
position. That gentleman’* song, 
u Tuonai tra /* armi in Campo is 
spirited and imposing, and well 
supported by a- richly diversified 
accompaniment. The grand scena, 
sung by Madame Catalani {p. 30), 
has no less a strong claim to our 
approbation. The several move¬ 
ments it consists of are well de¬ 


vised, and combine to produce an 
interesting whole; that part espe¬ 
cially where the chorus intervenes 
or mingles with her strains, pro¬ 
duces a happy effect: and here, as 
well as in some oilier instances, 
we have to applaud the judgment 
of the arranger, who, to render 
Madame Catalani’s part accessible 
to les9 proficient singers, has add¬ 
ed an additional stave, exhibiting 


the essence of the mclodv under 
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a less complicated form. In the 
finale, the canon, “ Sc/ito fra pal- 
piti ” merits unqualified and great 
praise. This is Mr. F.’s forte; and 
accordingly we find the three voices 
rivetted into each other not only 
with skill, but with such taste and 
knowledge of effect, as to produce 
a well linked and chaste progress 
of the general harmony.—In the 
second act, our attention is strong¬ 
ly fixed on Mr. Righi’s li Come potra 
quest' J/tiitta.” The motivo of the 
andantepowessesuncommon sweet- 
ness, and is [p . 79) reintroduced 
with the best eflbct. Altogether, 
this composition contains some hap¬ 


py ideas, which entitle it tea pro¬ 
minent tank in the work. The sud¬ 
den burst into C major from four 
sharps, is one of its excellencies. 
The little trifle assigned to Signora 
Luigia is by no means the least in 
our love; ou the contrary, how¬ 
ever singular we may appear, there 
is, in our opinion, more originality 
in the turn the melody takes p. 8 $, 
and especially in the neat transi¬ 
tion to E major, than in almost any 
other part of the opera; although 
wc could have wished for a more 
natural progress of harmony at “il 
nostro stato e quesin.” 

Having already exceeded our 
limits, we shall conclude this cri¬ 
tical sketch by rendering due jus¬ 
tice to the taste and picturesque 
variety which is conspicuous in 
most of the accompaniments; a 
merit of the Italian school which 
Mr. F. has brought into action with 
as much ability and judgment as 
decided success.—Among several 
errors of the press, one which gives 
the treble, instead of the bassclelT 
to the aria, “$v//og// EroidelTebro ,” 
might puzzle at first sight; and to 
the publishers, Messrs. Falkner and 
Christmas (who deserve great cre¬ 
dit for the neat typographical ex¬ 
ecution of this publication), we 
would suggest the expediency of 
adding an index of the songs, &c. 
to any future opera they may have 
to lay before the public. 

Divert internet/1 Dansant , form//at six 
Con/rc-Da uses de (lif erentes Av/- 
tions 9 awe. Figures cha racier is - 
liques par Mailumr s.Ingiolitii , la 
Musijue compuscc cl dediee to the 
lion . Miss Mercer Elphiustonc y 
par F. Venua. Pr. 4s. 

Tike Dan**'* of this rather novel 
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publication, possess much of that 
lightsome grace which character¬ 
izes other compositions of Mr. Ve- 
nua’s; although, as far as we may 
presume to be judges, some of the 
ideas they exhibit, appear more 
congenial to scenic than to domes¬ 
tic performance. The diflerentsub- 
jects devised in tjie Fretich, Polish, | 
Russian, Spanish, German, and j 
Italian styles, bear considerable; 
marks of respective musical nati- : 
onality. The Russian subject in 
particular is highly original, and • 
the pretty ideas that movement 
contains, are enhanced by some 
select harmonic colouring. The ; 
Polonaise deviates from the marked 
character of the Polacca, by clos¬ 
ing with the common chord in the 
accented part of the bar. The mi¬ 
nor is too uhruptly introduced after j 
the 4 bars major, which do not ter- . 
ininnte in a full cadence; and in 
the second bar of the minor, be- ! 
sides our objection to the two first 
F’s in the melody (which had bet- ] 
ter have been K sharp), the harmo¬ 
ny of the accompaniment is faulty : 
it ought lobe—A (sharp) 4, 6. In • 
the Rolero, the long white notes in : 
the bass are not a sufficient sup¬ 
port for the dauccrs. The Alle- | 
mantle, No. 5, and L' Itulicnnc, No. j 
6, are uncommonly neat; the dif- ; 
fprent parts are square and well 
rounded. Of the figures we can¬ 
not pretend to judge; the name of 
their author, Madame Angiolini, 
a sufficient pledge for their ade¬ 
quacy and elegance. 

No. 13. il Pray Gcorfy,” with Va¬ 
riations for the Piano - Forte, 
Harp 9 and Flute, composed, and 
inscribed to the Right Hon. Lady 
Charlotte Gordon , by J. Maz- 
?inghi. Pjr. 5a.; single, 3s. 


However satiated with u Pray 
Goodies,” we were greatly enter* 
tained by this new dress which Mr. 
M.’s fertile pagination and #ne 
taste have devised for the good pld 
lady; and We can aver, that the 
evident pains and attention exerted 
in preparing a holiday dresg, cal¬ 
culated to outshine the numerous 
productions of musical mantua- 
inakers and botching tailors ante¬ 
cedently employed oil h(er lady¬ 
ship's shape, have not been be¬ 
stowed in vain. The theme itself 
is well harmonized, and almost 'at 
the outset thrown advantageously 
into the left hand. A pleasing 
singing melody is extracted from 
it, p. 3, at con espressione; p. 4 wo 
observe an interesting use of cross¬ 
ed hands, and some able bass pas¬ 
sages. When the harp enters as 
principal, a rich and striking har¬ 
mony is produced. The variation 
in broken semiquavers p. 7, the 
running passages p. 8 , and the fan¬ 
ciful little coda, liave each their 
distinct attractions. All seems in 
its proper place, and the author’s 
care, assisted by his great expe¬ 
rience, is visible throughout; so 
that we may venture to assign to 
this number a pre-eminent rank 
among its predecessors. 

The Flight from Russia, a Rondo 
for the Piano-Forte, by Miss A. 

Valentine. Pr. Is. 6d. 

The introductory slow movement 
is very respectable; but faults oc¬ 
cur in the cadence (/. 4, from one 
pause to the otiier). In the first 
bar of the rondo, also, wc meet with 
several successive octavos. Of.er- 
wise we are, upon the w hole, nicaa* 
cd with this movement. The mi¬ 
nor too, p. 3, is w ell put together; 
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bnt it is not the first time that we II 7 and 8, p. 4, are very objeeUP** 
have heard its component parts. S able, oi) more than oofcl&scmntj 
Beauty in Tears , a Ballad , sung by j and, in pp. 9 and 10, we have dis- 

•Mr. Braham, in the Grand Ro - covered several instences of sue- 

% 

mance of 'Lodoiska , nritten and cessive octaves. 

• •arranged by John Parry. Pr. ! Les petits Bijoux. No. IX. Pr. 2s. 
ls.fld. This is, in our opiniou, the best 

A neat i rifle, of simple melody number of Messrs. Goulding and 
and plain harmony. It is, however, Co.’s publication above named. It 
impossible not to iccognize its pa- ; consists of a romance and rondo, 
rent, “ Cert* your funning" which, composed by the Rev. Mr. Gelinok. 
unconsciously.no doubt, prevailed The larghetto throughout is taste- 
in Mr. P.’s imagination at the time fill, but its second part, in parti- 
of writing " Beauty in Tears" cular, beyond our praise. The run- 
4< The fair Symph 1 adore" a Can - do, with a subject in the waltz style, 
zonet, rontpo Why a Lady. Pr. Is. possesses, from beginning to end. 
Sweetness and adequate expres-1 the most elegant fluency: its mo¬ 
tion are more perceptible in the dnlations in the latter part of p. J, 
melody, than constant correctness : are uncommonly fiife; and tlu; con- 
in the harmony. In the second bar, 1 elusion is masterly. In short, every 
for instance, the discord leading to \ thing here is good and complete, 
the chord of K, is not solved. The jj and by no means over intricate: 
latter part of bar 7 is likewise crude, we cannot, therefore, dismiss this 
A little study of grammar, added composition without the strongest 
to the fair author’s taste, will ren- recommendation. 


der her compositions interesting. 
Sir favourite Songs for the Piano- 
Forte^ arranged, in an easy Style , 
for the use of juvenile Singen. — 
Book I. Pr. 5s. 

A collection of the following po¬ 
pular airs, from the works of ilifler- 
ent composers, viz.— 1st. ltohin 
Adair, sung by Mr. Rruhum.—2d. 
4i Sid, sad is my breast ,” composed 
by Mr. William Reeve.—3d. The 
little Selling-Girl, by Mr. Ilidiop. 
— -1th. “ Ah! ro^es arc facet," by 
Mr. M. P. King.—5th. “ The sigh of 
' her heart nas sincere by Sir J. Stc- 
; veil son.—0th. “ He loves and rides 
array," by Mr. C. E. Horn: This 
selection appears judicious; the 
aitangeinent is, as professed, very 
"easy, and, in general, proper; al¬ 
though in some instances errors 
have crept into the harmony. Bars 


The. Medley Pas-rent in the Panto - 
mime of Harlequin and the Red 
Drearf, or the Adamant Rack,enm- 
po cdby W. li. Ware. Pr. is. Oil. 
After a decent little slow' move¬ 
ment in C minor, come the well 
known dances, u / ou/cz vous da user. 
Mademoiselle '" and The Recovery, 
with a short minor, and an appro¬ 
priate conclusion. 

Ot Ai.aodix, or The Bonderful 
Lamp, the nielo - dramatic ro¬ 
mance performed at (’ovent-Gar. 
den, the following pieces, ar¬ 
ranged I or the piano-forte, have 
appeared in print, viz. ~ 

The Overture , composed by W. II. 
M arc. Pr. 2s. 

We were much pleased with tjiis 
overture, and consider it otic of 
the best Mr. W. has written. The 

0 

slow movement is chaste and iin- 
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pfesfiivti The allegro (which is 
indebtedfor its subject, almost ver¬ 
batim, to Mozart's “Notteegiomofa- 
ttcar”) has also considerable claims 
to our favour. The ideas follow 
each other in smooth succession ; 
some agreeable responsive passages 
occur p. 4, where (h'2), and p. 5, 

/. 2, we discover modulations high¬ 
ly creditable to the author. The 
sudden appearance of the chord of l! 
B (p. 5, /. 3;, causes pleasing sur-! 
prise; and the allegro from thence 
is ably led to a shewy termination. j ; * 
The subject of the rondo is beau -1 
tiful, anil its superstructure, as well 
as the clarinet solo, aie proper and 
in good taste. The whole is within . 
the reach of moderately advanced ;• 
players, and very proper for their 
exercise. ! 

tl Ever if Face looks ch forty, G/ce for \ 
three Foices ( Aladdin), by W. H. 
Ware. Pr. 2s. j 

Although simple in its structure, ^ 
and not peculiarly striking hv any ■! 
original passage, this trio is put 
together in good order, and pro¬ 
ceeds respectably, so as to promise 
entertainment to plain singers. ,! 
The Bell-Dame (Aladdin), by W. ! 

H. Ware. Pr. Is. (id. 

A neat allegretto, with several j 
interesting variations, of which the ! 
one at bottom of p. 3 has excited 
our especial attention by its well 
devised bass. There are one or t wo 
grammatical flaws, such as p. 1, /..>, 

4. 2 , where olfensive octaves have 
cre pt into the arrangement. 

The Grand March (Aladdin), com - 1 
posed by W. II. Ware. Pr. Is. 6d. I 
The motivo and the elaboration * 
are spirited, and well calculated. 
for the dramatic effect intended. 
Among the several dirtinct parts, 
the one in the middle of p. 2 is par- || 
Vo. LFJ. Vol A. 


ticularly well imagined. The ar- 
rangement is so edsy as Co be ac¬ 
cessible to bpgiunerrs, for whose 
practice end amusement this piece 
appears to unwell calculated. • 

“ Though highest Rank and P etc or 
he mine ’* ( Aladdin), sung by Miss 
. Bolton , accompanied by the Harp , 
composed by H. Condell. Price 
Is. bd. 

We regret to say, this compo- 
sition docs not, in the arrangement 
before us, exhibit any one com- 
mendablefeature. Consecutive oc¬ 
taves, and other transgressions of 
the laws of harmony, occur in every 
one of the three pages. 

The Medley J’as-stul (Aladdin), 
composed by H. Condell. Price 
Is. bd. 

The first line almost deterred us 
from proceeding to the perform¬ 
ance of the remainder; and we are 
compelled to own, that the sequel 
a i fori led no cause for congratulat¬ 
ing ourselves at having overcome 
our primary reluctance. • 
lice Henry (iuatre, with Variations 
for the Piano-Forte,’ by J. L. 
Jhissck. Pr. 2s. 

Every lover of French music is 
acquainted with the w ild originality 
of the air which- forms the them* 
of these variations, which, to-say 
little, are equally original. Un¬ 
questionably, they contain many 
skilful and beautiful harmonic com¬ 
binations; but, on the other hand, 
we have met with numerous, so un¬ 
accountable and un warrantable, de¬ 
viations from not only the rules of 
strict harmony, but even the most 
extended latitude a composer may 
allow himself, that wc frequently 
felt momentary doubts, whether 
tins composition owed its origin to 
the Dussek v e so often and to 
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warmly admired. As an instance LI he has the least successfully stfug'- 
of <;ompositorial temerity, the pub- tt gled against the awkward nature of 
lieation is highly curious. Unique that part of the melody which) 1 * in 
specimens, like th^ close of the 1st the 8th and 18th bars, closes with 
part of the third wVfeion, are to the third of the key (A): hence the 
be met with in abundanee ; in short, uncouth harmony p. 5, /. 1, hb. 2 
a mutinous spirit against the esta- I to 8, &c. \—p. 4, l. 5, likewise, we 
blishedlaws of counterpoint, seems ! meet with offensive fifths in tlie bass 
to have guided this time the great between the end of the 2d and be- 
Dussek’s pen. The latter portion \ ginning of the 8d bar. We were 
of the publication is more loyal: particularly pleased with the whole 
vars. 8,1), and 10’, are not only vc- of p. 7; where an interesting play 
ry good, but in many parts evince ' upon a range of chords leads, un- 
beautics worthy of the departed dor suspended harmony, to a taste- 
author’s great genius. AH requires . ful conclusion. The more Mr. G. 
first-rate proficiency on the in- j has swerved from his unthankful 
strument ; subject, the more interesting his 

National Melodies, consist ing of the performance has proved in this in- 
most admired slirs of England, J stance. 

Ireland, Scotland, and It'a/cs, ar - j No. XX. likewise built upon a 
ranged as Rondos , or tcith (aria- Scotch theme ( 4< My Jo Janet”), 
tiom for the Piano-Forte, and an I gives rise to very similar observa- 
introducton/ Movement to each, tions. The cadence (E, G) alone, 
composed by the most eminent of every period in the melody of 
Authors. No. XII. Pr. 2s. Od. the subject, is too repugnant to 
Ditto , Ditto. No. XX. Pr. 2s. Od. have given it any strong claim for 
Both the above numbers of selection. The introductory slow 
Messrs. Chappell and Co.’s monthly movement, except bar 3, and its 
publication, are from the pen of j brothers and cousins throughout 
Mr. Graeft*. The former sets out \ (which present successive fifths), is 
with a very fine adagio in V, which, replete with expression, tasteful 
among Other commendable ideas, ideas, and select harmo^e. combi- 
exhibits (/. 8 ) a scries of chroma- nations. Id the allegro we notice 
tic transitions, perfectly sufficient the agreeable dolce, />. 4—the neat 
to give an opinion, if necessary, of passagesand modulations,/;. 5—the 
the author** classical and scienti- .! ingenious deduction of the minor 
fio taste. The subject of the vari- from the major theme, p. 8—and 
ations is the Scotch air, “ U<mrt j of the presto, p. 8, from the same 
the burn, Davie.” Although we have , parent stock. A great recomrncn- 
no great predilection for the choice dation in favour of this and of the 
of Scotch themes to variations, preceding composition, is, the at- 
we roused o Mr. G. the justice to ( tention which has been paid to di- 
say, tbjKe has ably fought against j gital facility, and which infuses 
the diflcuUtUs his selection entail- j ease, into passages of difficult 
ed upon him. In the variation p. 5, Jj aspeot • 
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PLATE 9.—PORTMAN-SQUARE. 

Tins square is esteemed the next u lie have envied the 

in beauty, as it is in extent, to f toMoorae W^jlersons of all ranks 
Grosvenor-square. It is built with l who assembled to witness the gra- 
more regularity than the latter \ but P ti(ying spectacle. The inquisitive 
tin very uniformity of tlie hounea, | observer of human nature could nor 
and the small projection of the cor* | foil to remark, in the conduct of 
mces ure not favourable to gran- | the guests, the proneness of man 
dour and picturesque effect. It is n to forget himself, and to assume an 
of more modern erection than any n air of importance whenever he is 
of the other squares in the western | raised evftjvso little above his ordi- 
part of the metropolis, and receiv- naiy sphefe; whilst the great ma- 
4*d its name from an opulent family, jorny, to whose minds no such 
to which its site and that of several humiliating reflections suggested 
of the adjacent street* belongs, and themselves, were highly divcitcd 
of which John Berkeley Foreman, | with the many insolent airs a»suui- 
Esq. M.P. is the present represen-F oil on the joyful occasion by the 
Utive. The north side is the part I gentlemen of the brush, who, be* 
cthibitcil m the annexed view. 1 dizened in their May-day para- 

One ot the most conspicuous ob- I plicinalia, and mounted on their 
jocts about this square, is, the man- Idonkejs, would rush through the 
sion of the laic Mrs. Montague, 1 crowd of spectators with all the 
in the north-wcat corner. This lady, i arrogance ot foreign pi inces. 
who was not more distinguished for Respecting the cncumstance to 
a highly cultivated understanding winch this benevolent custom owed 
and literary talents, than for the ' its ongin, we have no certain m- 
jiativc benevolence of her heart, | iuimation. According to report, 
made it a custom, while she lncd,' u was instituted in memory of Mr». 


to give an entertainment annually 
to the children doomed to a tnde 
at once dangerous, disagreeable, 
and proverbially contemptible, the 
i liimney-sweepers. On.May-day, 
their annual festival, her house and 
gardens were thrown open to as 
many of them as chest to partake 
of a plentiful dinoefof roa*c beef 
and plum-pudding, provided for 
the occasion. The tables were laid 
in the garden, and daring the re-' 
past, the sooty guo«l* jtarc waited 
Upon by servants in 
greatest - forraalit^r^ 

Monarch* tUemselnty If 


Montague's brother, who, in his 
infancy, was kidnapped, and, after 
some tunc, discovered in the ser¬ 
vice of a cbimne)-sweeper. The 
haidslups which lie endured in this 
degiadmg employment, arc said to 
have made so deep an impression 
on the mind ot Ins relative, that she 
established this festival, m order 
to alford those who are engaged in 
it, at least one happy day in the 
year. 

At the south-w est corner of the 
Square, ia, die house in which M. 
tetto, the negociator of the peace 
of Amten?, on the part of France, 
h u f J 
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resided. The brilliance of .the il- their patriotic fury, and convinced 
lumiuations displayed by him on them of their mistake, 
that event, must still be remember- During the residence of the last 
ed by many of our readers; but Ottoman ambassador to the British 
probably the following anecdote court, in the metropolis, he occu- 
may not be so generally known, pied a house on the west side of 
One of the devices exhibited in the square. Within the extensive 
the front of M. Otto’s house, in inclosed area in the center, is a 
allusion to the peace, was the word small summer-house, erected at the 
Concord, formed of variegated expence of his excellency, for the 
lamps. Musicians teach, that there 1 accommodation of the ladies who 
can be no concords without discords; frequent this place as a promenade, 
and so it had well nigh proved on- and left by him, at his departure, 
this occasion. Among the vast con- as a token of his gratitude for the 
course of spectators attracted from ; civilities and attentions which he 
all quarters by the magnificence of j had received from them. Whilst 
the scene, were two honest tars,; the ambassador continued here, this 
who were much better versed in , square was the resort of all the 
the nautical vocabulary, than in the j. bcalitv and fashion of this district 
lessons of Dilworth or Mavor.— i of the metropolis. 

“ Hey, Jack,” s;iid one to the other, If we cannot help considering 
what d*ye call that r”— u C,o, w,' this square inferior, as a prome- 
«•, o, r,r/, n said his companion, spell- nade, to some others which are 
ing the word:—“ a lie, by G—d! ! enlivened and diversified by tree* 
D—mn my ryes if weare conr/ucr'd.” and shrubs, its nakedness, however, 
Indignant at what they conceived ! affords this advantage, that the eye 
so glaring a violation of truth, these of the passenger is enabled to take 
hearty fellows began priming and in the whole at one view; whereas, 
loading with such missiles us they in Grosvenor-squarc, for example, 
could pick up, with the avowed the prospect of the houses on every 
intention of demolishing the ob- side, except that where the spec- 
noxious device; when a by-stander, tator may happen to be, is in u 
who had overheard their con versa- great measure obstructed, 
tioo, with some difficulty appeased . 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 

of his lordship’s profound munceu- 
vres has been the Battle ok Vit- 
TOHIA, a victory unprecedented in 
the annals of British valour, un 
event pregnant with momentous 
consequences, not only for Spain, 
but for all Europe! 

We have to take up the narrative 
of the military occurrence* which 


SPANISH PENINSULA. 

O u R sanguine expectations found¬ 
ed upon the gigantic plan of cam¬ 
paign, and the great strength and 
effective state of the army of Lord 
Wellington, as well as on the con¬ 
viction of the numerical inferiori¬ 
ty of his opponents, have been 
more than.realized. The result 
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preceded it, from -the 2d Jane, l General'Grthaifti Cfossed it ai high 
when we left our commander in I up a* St. Martin and Roeanrimde, 
chief at Toro upon the Douro. On [appeared directly in the flaffilc of 
that day Colonel Grant had a bril- [ the enemy,»MtM&ced him to abaft* 
liant cavalry affair with the French | ckm this io^ottant line. 'On thO 
rear, which lost 210 prisoners and next day the Teat of the allied &r- 
many killed. On the 3d his lord- ! my passed by the same bridges and 
ship moved his right wing, under that of Arenas. Two French crirp*, 1 
General Hill, across the Douro, and ; the one collected at Frias, the otfrefc 1 
united the Galician army under at Kspejo, endeavoured to arrest 
General Giron, to his left wing un- I the rapid progress of our troops 
der General Graham. The French by an attack made on the 18th by 
united armies of Portugal arid of thefonner against Baron D'Alten’s 
the North had crossed the Douro brigade at Sl Millan, and by the 
at Tordesillas, oil the 1st and 2d i latter against the advance of Gc- 
June; and the day after, their ar- , ncral Graham’s corps at Osma. 
iny of the Center under Marshal ! Both attempts were not only quick- 
Jourdan, hastily marched from Ma- ly repelled, but General Graham, 
drid, likewise crossed that river, to ! in overthrowing his opponents, fol- 
join their fugitive brethren. Valla- lowed on their heels through Es- 
tlolid was evacuated on the 4th. On < pejo, and arrived at Subijuna on 
the 7th, the allied army, in rapid: the river Bajus; whither the whole 
pursuit of the enemy, crossed the of the army was moved on the 19th. 
Carrion, and liaving in like manner The French rear-guard being found 
passed the Pisuerga on the 8th and in a strong position on the left 
9th, its left wing, already suffi* hank, they were manccnvred out 
ciently forward, was halted on the of it by our light division, which 
11th or 12lh; while the right was turned their left, while the 4th di- 
moved towards Burgos, where the vision attacked them in front. This 
enemy had established himself in operation pushed them on Vittoria, 
position. A mo\emcnt by our left. where, favoured by the ground, and 
turned this position, forced him to depending upon works devised for 
cross the Arlanzoti, to evacuate : that purpose, as well as on an im- 
Burgos (the castle of which, of iin- mense artillery, Marshal Jourdan 
pregnable memory, he blew up), (who now commanded in chief, and 
and to fall back, by Brivicsca and who had collected the French ar- 
Miranda, upon the Ebro, destroy- mies of the Center, the North, and 
ing every one of the defences they of Portugal on that spot), resolved 
had been at so much pains to for- ] to await Lord Wellington, and to 
tify, except the castle of Pancorvo. j oppose by a pitched battle his fur- 
To be able to chase die French thcr progress. His lordship, ac- 
ariuy to the left bank of the Ebro, I cepting the challenge, employed 
bud hitherto been tbc utmost ex- the 20th June in reconnoitring the 
tent of the most sanguine eipec- enemy’s position, in closing op Ids 
tations. A simple manamvre now columns, and in disposing them in 
•drove them entirely from that river, stations suitable for the contest of 
On the 14th our left wing, wider the following day. ' •' 

.5 
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The French army, Mated 70,000 
strong, was ported ia an extended 
line in front of the town of Vittorio, 
with the small river Zadora partly 
before them; their left rested on 
the strong heights of Puebla de 
Arlanzon, their center stretched 
across the valley of the Zadora, 
and.their right, stationed near Vit- 
toria, was destined to. defend the 
passage of that river in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town. They had, 
besides, a reserve in the rear, and 
one division with some cavalry 
placed on the extreme left, along 
the villages of Gamarra Mcnor, 
Gumarra Major, and Abcchucho 
(which places were strongly en¬ 
trenched), to protect their commu¬ 
nication with France by the high 
• road to Bavomie. 

The operations of the memora¬ 
ble 21st of June commenced from 
our right. The important post on 
the heights of Puehla, iiiMifficient- 
ly occupied by the enemy, was 
carried by Sii Rowland llill with 
sonic Spanish and Knglidi troops. 
As soon as Jourdnn perceived his 
mistake, every exertion was made 
to recover the lost ground. Fresh 
.French troops were successively 
detached to force the post of Pue¬ 
bla; but Sir Rowland Hill being 
proportionally reinforced, and liis 
Spanish division, as well as the 
Knglisli battalions sent to their 
support, fighting with heroic ob¬ 
stinacy, Puebla was never lost one 
moment. Under cover of these 
Jieights our. right crossed the Za¬ 
dora, and .took the village of Subi- 
juua de Alava, against great resist¬ 
ance, and against repeated at¬ 
tempt* to recover it. Having thus 
scared a footing upon the enemy's 
flank, and opened the passage* of 
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tho. Zadora, several divisions of 
our center crossed successively the 
stream higher up, w ith a view to a. 
combined attack with Sit Rowland 
Hill; but the enemy’s line having 
been weakened by Ins detachments 
ou the left, he did not await the at¬ 
tack, but retreated in good order 
from this part of the scene of ac-* 
tion to Vittoria. 

While our right and center gain¬ 
ed these successes, our left wing 
under Graham, the columns * of 
w hich, owing to the difficulty oftlio 
ground, were brought forward much 
more slow ly than had been expect¬ 
ed, made their appearance on the 
extreme right of the enemy, and 
immediately moved on the high 
road to Bayonne: Gainarra Mcnor 
was gained in an instant; Gamar- 
ra Major, by its strength, olfercd 
an obstinate resistanee; hut, in 
spite of a murderous fire of artille¬ 
ry, our troops stormed it without 
tiling a shot, and took three pieces 
of cannon. Abcchucho next shared 
the same fair, after an obstinate 
defence, and a further loss of three 
cannons. The greatest cllorts were 
made by the French to recover Ga- 
iimrra Major, but Major-General 
Oswald bravely maintained the 
place. The conquest of these vil¬ 
lages intercepted the enemy’s re¬ 
treat by the great road to Bayonne; 
and when, by a simultaneous attack 
on Vittoria, they were next driven 
out of the town, and completely 
routed, the only retreat left to them 
was by the lateral ‘road to Pampe- 
luna; in adopting which they were 
so vigorously driven from post to 
post, that it was impossible for 
them to draw oil their train: hence 
the wliolo of their artillery, con¬ 
sisting of 151 pieces of cannon, aU 
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their ammunition*'*11‘*fatar bag- and took six canhonf^fod General 
gage, all tlieir treasure,- in short, Gfahato baVittg joined him* both 
every tiling they had, not except- f arrived-on the 96th June befote 
ing Jourdan’s marshal's staff, be-I Tofow/'W^iAidi they possessed 
came the prey of the conquerors, t themselves hfter an obstinate resist*- 
Theenemy’s loss in kilted, wotmd- ance. Tlie French General Clau- 
cd, and prisoners, passed over in j act, With that part of the army of 
silence, as usual, in Lord Wei- the North which had not been in the 
lington’s dispatch, is estimated at battle of Vittorfa, came from the 
about 1 - 2,000 : thus small, because Ebro, and approached the town the 
the mountainous ground prevented day after the victory ; but, on 
our cavalry from effecting the to- hearing of the disaster, lie retraced 
tal ruin of the hostile army. Our his steps, descended along that ri- 
own loss is officially given as fol- ver, and ftiVircd before Saragossa, 
lows:— l.ord Wellington, in his further 

Kii.i.cn. wounufd. i pursuit, took from the French the 
ojictrt. M*%. office* $. M**. ol ,|y guu remaining to them after 

British 22 470 1W 2740 ' their defeat, and arrived upon elicit* 

Portuguese 7 14:1 5-2 847 j| heels before Pampeluna; wlricli 

Spaniards 4 85 11 45.1 Jj fortress having left garrisoned, they 

--i; hastened on their way to France, 

8.1 707 211 4040 ;i by the roud leading to St. Jean 


Officer* 31 Officers 211 


Officers and men 740 


1271 

Killed 740 
Missing 200 


G rand total, “ hors dc combat” 5277 

As the loss in missing chiefly 
arose from the troops losing tlieir 
corps in the pursuit after dark, the 
total loss of the allies may be esti¬ 
mated at 5000 men. 

The subsequent movements of 
Lord Wellington (who, in reward 
of this victory, and in return for 
the conquest of Marshal Jourdan’s 
staff, has received from the Prince 
Regent the stall’ of a British field- 
inavthal), are known but to a few 
days later. Longa and Graham 
were detached on the 21d to pursue, 
and, if possible, to intercept a di¬ 
vision under General Foy, on its 
way from Bilboa to Irun. Longa 
fell in with its rear at MondfragoW, 


Pied dn Port. Unincumbered with 
any wheeled vehicle, tlieir infantry 
will regain France through that 
difficult pass; but as it is imprac¬ 
ticable for horses, tlieir cavalry 
must reach the French territory 
unmounted. Their horses, there¬ 
fore, unless destroyed, may yet 
form an appendix* to the trophies 
of Vittoria. On the 28th June, 
when Lord Wcllirtgton's head¬ 
quarters were at Orcoycu, close to 
Pampeluna, that fortress was com¬ 
pletely invested by Sir R. Hill. 

EAST Ol f 'SPAIN. 

We turn with regret from the 
north of Spain, the scene of Bri¬ 
tish glory, to enter upon a much 
less grateful narrative of recent 
events that have occurred airing the 
Mediterranean shores of the Penin¬ 
sula.—The Anglo-Sicilian army, 
under Sir John Murray, so lonfc 
inactively cobped ‘wjf at Alidarft, 
*as eidbarkcA tbfre in the latter 
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days of May, together with a Spa- > at Tortoaa, where ho learned the 
nish division and a complete train fall of Col de Balaguer, the oply 
of besieging artillery., It sailed road to convey can non to Tarragona' 
from thence on the 31st May, and from the south. Although thus dis- 
a fair wind wafted the army so ra- 1 appointed, he lost no time in ad- 
pidly towards Catalonia, its desti- | apting his further operationsto cir- 
iiation, that on the 4th of June the cumstanoes. By a circuitous route 
whole army, amounting to at least he arrived sufficiently near to Tar- 
13,000 infantry and some hundred ; ragoua, to announce on the 12th, 
ca\alry, was landed at Cape Salon, by the lighting of fires, his ap- 
near Tarragona. To secure its , proach to the garrison ; and, at the 
llank, a small part of its force was 1 same time, the column under Ma- 
forthwith detached to wbat is called thieu had advanced as far as Ven- 
the Col de Balaguer, a mountain- drils and Villafranca, with the view 
ous pass close to the sen, through! of co-operating in the relief of 
which winds the great road from Tarragona. These combined dis- 
Tortosa to Tarragona, and which positions, as Suclict expresses him- 
was defended by the fort of San . self, “ frightened” Sir John Mur- 
Felipe, garrisoned by about 100 j ray, who hastily re-eiubarked his 
French. In spite of almost insur- troops, leaving, according to the 
mountable difficulties, heavy guns ! French account, his battering truiu 
were brought up the mountains, i (about 30 pieces), ammunition, jcc. 
and the fort battered so effcctu- 1 before the walls of the fortress, 
ally, that on the 7th the garrison j The armament then proceeded off 
surrendered prisoners of war to i the Col dc Balaguer, and tarried 
Lieutenant-Colonel Prevost, who • there till the 21st, during which 
had been joined by a brigade of interval some skirmishes occurred 
the Catalan army. In the mean between Suchet’s army and some 
time Sir John Murray had com- battalions of ours on shore. Ou 
menccd the siege of Tarragona., the last-mentioned day, Sachet’s 
But General Suchet was not idle : report in forms us, that Sir John sail- 
us soon as he had ascertained the ed southward, after blowing up the 
sailing and the destination of the . fort of St. Felipe in the Col. Five 
British armament, he made the, ships were lost on the mouths of 
following dispositions :—One di- the Ebro. The French marshal 
^isioD of bis Valencian army, aug- j followed the armament by forced 
mented by two brigades from the marches, and arrived at Castellon 
two remaining divisions (left be- , de la Plana on the 22d, where he 
hind under General Harispe), in . supposed a second debarkation 
all about 7000 men, was sent north- would be attempted ; which, how- 
ward to Tortoaa; while General* ever, according to his statement, 
Decaen was ordered to dispatch \ was prevented by his arrival and 
nearly an equal number, under ; the violence of the winds. The 
General Mathieu, from the north Jast report we have of Suchet, dat- 
of Catalonia, towards Tarragona. | cd at.'Valencia, 25th June, informs 
These dispositions made, Sucliet i: us of the armament having appuir* 
joiufdlm column on the 11th June l| ed off the Gcao, or port of Viiiuw 
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d*:-ita further movements remain . somewhere: either the plan itself 
unknown. " • •* * - • - • was bad, or the means inadequate, 

* At the departure of Sir-John ! or. the execution unsatisfactory. 
Murray from Alicant, the second In’our opinion, the idea of landing 
and third Spanish armies, under { an effective force in Suchtrt’s rear 
Generals Elio and the Duke del wjK admirable.; but we do not think 
Parcjue, being’United, entered the it impossible but “Sir John Murray 
position previously held by the may be able to prove, that his num- 
Anglo-Sicilian troops; and subsc- bers “were* insufficient to face all 
qttently put themselves in motion ! the contingencies of the hazardous 
towards the Xucar, behind which* j undertaking : wo conceive he was 
river Sucliet had ordered General too weak by at least 5000 men. In- 
/larispe to withdraw liis forces. \, deed, wc do not see why all the 
Suchct’s dispatches mention two i trm>ps in the neighbourhood of All- 
affairs which Harispcsustained sue- j cant, including Elio’s and Del 
cessfuliy against the attacks of the ' ihirque’s corps, were not sent up- 
Spaniards on the I itit and 1:1th;; on the same service, either at once, 
but their result, even bv tin* French j or by the returning ships, after Sir 
account, appears not decisive e- ; John Murray’s army was landed, 
itough to require detail in this | and had, by the possession of St. 
|>«a<*e. ! Felipe and a line of works, csta- 

Snch is the deplorable result of, Wished a firm looting in (atal mia 
«.n enterprizc from which the great- . before it exposed itself in uttack- 
• *»t consequences had been expect- • ing Tarragona. Under tbo present 
«*d. Had it succeeded, it would circumstances, there was no dan- 
have been the finishing blow of* ger in leaving the road to Alicant 
Spanish emancipation, the last act open to Suoliel; lie knew lie was id- 
of which, as had been its first, would | ready quite enough southward, not 
have been the capture of another to hazard further progress in the 
whole French army : for then Su- same direction. If the strength 
diet was in a mouse-trap,and must of the British expedition was in¬ 
soon er or Inter have surrendered, sufficient, its re-emharkation, un- 
But aware of (us danger, he and der the circumstances we have re- 
liis army exerted energies of mind cited, will perhaps be justifiable, 
aud b6dy commensurate to the ex- although, by taking a position in 
igency. Sucliet’s mamruvres were tlie C’ol, our army might possibly 
masterly.—As to Sir John Mur- have maintained iuelf. But we 
ray's conduct, although the arrival conceive it more difficult to advo- 


«f lus dispatches lias not yet fur¬ 
nished his defence, the public f eel¬ 
ing ill England appears to be great¬ 
ly excited to pronounce his con¬ 
demnation ; and we must confess, 
since the failure was not owing to 
any new mean* brought unexpect¬ 
edly into action by the enemy, it 
appears to u» clear, that blame rest* 
No. JVI. lot. X. 


.cate the abandonment of the artil¬ 
lery, and probably impossible to 
excuse the evacuation and blowing 
up of the fortress of the Col de 
Balaguer. By leaving a garrison 
there, Sir John might, after his 
re-embark at ion, ns he did, have 
drawn Sachet onec more down to 
Valencia,•then ♦urned about again , 

a 
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and have a second time disembark- of the British field-marshal, afford 
ed in Catalonia. The fatiguing an ample source of valuable infor¬ 
ma relies which he would thus have ! mation. They form of themselves 
caused to the enemy, no army a perfect course of sttatcgetical 
could have sustained; in short, he • instruction. Here for once the 
would have exhausted the physical j whole mystery of Bonaparte’s war- 
strength of his opponents. ! fare, especially in the recent Gcr- 

As the case now stands, the fail- \ man campaign, has been laid open, 
tire of Sir John Murray’s expedi- : Lord Wellington, like Bonaparte, 
tion will greatly disconcert Lord lias had the advantage in numbers 
Wellington's plans. Not only will over his enemy. It is thus that he 
it now bo scarcely possible to inter- has, on all occasions, been able to 
cept Suchcl’s return into France, outflank his adversary, by wheeling 
if he chutes to go, but it is ex- forward either his right or left; 
tremely probable, that that gene- ‘ and, to the honour of the leader as 
ral, on his arrival in Catalonia, I well as the led. will our foe be fore- 
will, by the junction of the dispos- 1 ed to own, that the great mass of 
able French troops of the Catalo- » lorcc under the field - marshal’s 
nian army, and of the divisions command, has been wielded with 
under Clausel (easily brought down admirable promptitude.and preci • 
from Saragossa), be at the head of sion, like one great engine. It i:. 
an army sufficiently numerous to precisely thus that Bonaparte, by 
attempt the defence of so strong a : a surplus of force operating on ln> 
province. Nay, if the troops which : adversary’s wings, has not only 
l.ord Wellington has dnvcntlirough ‘ gained many of his victories, but, 
the western Pyrenees into France, as in the instance of Borodino and 
should, after securing the western j Lutzen, advanced after tusluinin* 
passes, defile behind those moun- ‘ defeat .—It is only from great nu- 
tains, re-enter Spain at the eastern 1 tional efforts that such decisive re¬ 
pass of Perpignan, and join their suits can be expected : and in con- 
brethren under Suclict, it will at ! tcmplating the strenuous exertions 
least require another campaign to . used by government to put Lord 
clear Catalonia of the enemy* Far 1 Wellington into the commanding 
therefore from falling in with ihc attitude lie has now attained, it 
sanguine expectations entertained : would be unjust in a British pa- 
bv out cotcinporary politicians, of triot, not to pay his tribute of praise 
Lord Wellington’s marching im- j and gratitude to those who have so 
mediately into France, we think ! wisely and vigorously brought the 
his lordship will find in Catalonia ( national energies into action, 
sufficient scope to exert his great • north of FCROFE. 

military talents for some time to ! W© have briefly to touch upon 
come. cine or two affairs which occurred 

The preceding is a very brief on the flank and in the rear of the 
■ketch of the important operations French army at the very time the 
at the outset of the present Spa- armistice was signing in Silesia, or 
nish campaign..To a military man a lew days after, before the com- 
the profougukplans and manoeuvres pact for the cessation of hostilities 
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wu generally known throughout 
the extended line of the bellige¬ 
rents. 

After the slight affair near Hoy- 
erswerda, Oudinot, with 30,000 
men, continued his progress towards 
Berlin. On his arrival at Luckau, 
he met the Prussian corps of Bu- 
low; a furious engagement ensued 
(4th June), and, after a combat of 
eleven hours, the enemy was de¬ 
feated and repulsed with the loss 
of 2500 men and three pieces of 
cannon. 

CzemicHetTs corps, after the 
brilliant affair of Halbcrstadt, was 
daring enough to emen Saxony, 
and on the 7th of June even ap¬ 
peared before the gates of Leipzig. 
It was in vain that the governor of 
the district, Arrighi (yclept l)ukc 
of Padua), sent out to inform the 
Russian partisan of the armistice 
just concluded. Czcrmclieff re¬ 
plied, that not having any official 
information of the fact, lie could 
not act upon it, and without cere¬ 
mony attacked the city. The re¬ 
sistance was obstinate,hut the Rus¬ 
sians forced llu ir way into the town, 
killed and wounded 1000, and took 
1500 prisoners. 

The armistice, of course, ren¬ 
dered all the.se successes nugatory, 
but they proved the perilous situa¬ 
tion Bonaparte was in at its con¬ 
clusion, and augment onr regret 
at the insufficiency of the allied 
forces, which alone induced, in¬ 
deed probably compelled them to 
resort to a step, which, it appears, 
the whole Prussian population 
learned with the utmost regroi. in 
a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Prussia Proper, government found 
it prudent to accompany the noti¬ 
fication of the armistice with the 


assu ranee, that it should not lead to a 
peace ; adding? “the Prussian na- 

I tion, iu the recent events, has re¬ 
covered its tumour; it remains for 
it to regain it & independence!”— 
Nay, such was the indignation of 
the military at the compact entered 
into with Bonaparte, that some 
Prussian corps actually disclaimed 
I) die armistice, made war, as Napo¬ 
leon expressed himself, “on their 
own account, alter the manner of 

i 

Scliill,” and so sensibly embarrass¬ 
ed his communications as to oblige 
him to detach columns for their sup¬ 
pression. lie has not yet told us 
i of their destruction! 

\‘ Bonaparte’s residence hashither- 
!; to chiefly been at Dresden, where, 
I'as may be supposed, his situation 

and his uciit itv allowed him very 

! - 

;; little repose, lie daily re\ iews some 

| part of the old army, and of the 

I reinforcements docking to him from 

jl all the regions under his sway. A 

Bavarian armv of observation is 

• 

,j collecting at *\\ urzlmrg, another 
! army of reserve assembles at Ve¬ 
il rona, under the superintendence 
;l of Benuharnois, who suddenly was 
•j detached from the grand army to 
;j Milan, for this and perhaps more 
•! important purposes. 'Pile Polish 
l| corps under Poniatowsky, which iu 
; the last campaign was pushed bv 
the Russians against the Austrian 
frontier in Gallic!*, has also, l»v ;t 
i circuitous route through the Aus- 
!j trian dominions, rejoined, although 
j in a very ineiVcctn e state, the grand 
• French armv. Besides these ac- 

j. 

: cessions of strength, Bonaparte-is 
- fortifying n mimher of places along 
i. the Kibe, from Hamburg to K(>- 
jj nigsu in. But in the. death of Alex¬ 
ander Berthier {Duke of Neut'chu- 
tel and Wa-u.ui), which credible 

a 2 
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accounts from Germany mention Prince, .and a line of demarcation 
as certain,. Bonaparte has lost aj agreed upon, 
valuable military adviser and as- Of Hamburg, the patriotic, the 
sistant. The Russian campaign had unfortunate Hamburg, we cannot 
undermined his health. He', is speak without emotions of the keen- 
stated to have died at Dresden in est sorrow and commiseration. Eve- 
June. rykind.of misery, except slaughter, 

Of the preparations of the allies ; has been hca|>ed on its noble in ba¬ 
nc have bad less ift$>rmation, al- • bitants by the ruthless tyrant who 
though what we hatj^fearned is su^ enslaved its liberties. Immense con¬ 
fident to persuade us, that every tributions, sequestrations, und pro- 
nerve is strained on their part to s('riptions,have,sinccitsfali,form- 
bc in a condition to resume hostili- ed the successive themes of. Du¬ 
ties with \igour. The Crown Prince roust’s numerous ordinances; and 
of Sweden is collecting and organ- thirty-four of its most respectable 
using a formidable army in Pome- merchants were seized and carried 
rania. Besides Czcrnicheff and off as hostages lor the payment of 
Tcttenborn’s corps, including the the first instalment of the contri- 
Ilan>catic legion, which have been .hutiou. The city is declared in a 
placed under the command of kiis ! state of siege, and its miserable in- 
roval highness, the Russo-German j habitants arc forced to labour at the 
legion, stated at 15,000 men,-lias J fortifications, which are to secure 
arrived at Rugcn, and receives i it from a second emancipation. 1 
great numerical accessions from | The Emperor of Austria still tar- 
Gertiian patriots that hasten to fight ! rics on the Bohemian frontier, and 
their country’s cause under the strives to per.Miado the belligerent 
Swedish banner ; and several thorn- parties to a general peace ; bur, 
sands of excellent troops have left ; according to all appearances, his 
England for Stralsund likewise. I endeavours have hitherto been with- 

Demnark, unfortunately,-is now jout effect; although the French 
decidedly an additional enemy, bulletins wish to persuade Europe, 
whom the politics, or rather the that a general congress of tin* hos- 
errors, of the allies have gratuitous- tile and neutral powers is inline - 
ly excited, and whom the tnumvi- !j dlately to take place. It is, how- 
rate of British, Russian, and Swcd- j ever, said, that the demands of 
isb plenipotentiaries, which on the j Austria are such as are not likelv 
31st May appeared before Copen- to be acceded to by France; and tin* 
bagen, in vain attempted to recon- j aspect of affairs would warrant a 
cile. The Danish army is under .conclusion of Bonaparte’s mistrust- 
Davoust’s orders, and a corps of ! ing tlic intentions of his father-in- 
#jS} rs, under Count Schulemberg, 1 law: fortifications arc erecting on 
ftad penetrated to, and possessed ; the Saxon frontier towards Bohc- 
itsclf of Lubeck, before the artnis-! roia, and the two French armies 
tice w extended iu.effect tu the : | collecting at Wurzburg and Vc- 
mq/sLtimc provinces of Genoauy. rona, just opposite the two most 
^jlMequently, the armistice w*§ threatening debouches from the Ati- 
fepted Jj^£the Swedish.' Crpwn 1 strian monarchy, although possibly 
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stationed there for .gwernLfgur- Jj g»te..eptu*«l {ftfigt. b*f 46> 
poses, seem more immediately de*-1 and those *L 10* apgrefate call- 
tiued to observe and meet the me?e- fj bre. Not wm fired till both 
inents of the Austrian forces. Our | ships were neatly^ide to side; then 
next Retrospect will decide ,tbe a rapid am* tremendous exchange 
question of peace or war; for on ofbroadsidesc 0 mme/iced,andcou- 
thiKvery day (20th July) the aonis-' tinueil .until the enemy’s main- 
tice expires; and before its Wpi- chains were forced in our fore¬ 
ration the news of Lord Welling- chains. Ac that moment, Captain 
ton’s decisive and great victory Broke, who perceived the Araeri- 
iii Spain, will have reached all cans lfincfi from their guns, gave 
the continental belligerents. That .orders for boarding. Not an in- 
event happened ino»t opportunely; slant was lost, the British sailors 
while it cannot but strike alarm into rushed from every deck, nay even 
the breast of Bonaparte, it will ex- from the masts, into the enemy’s 
alt the spirits of his opponents, ship, which was earned and m our 
bliake the fidelity of his friends, possesion in the course of three 
and probably alienate from his vide j.nunuiys, th$ whole action having 
the sentiments of those that have | lasted but fifteen minutes. Our 
hitherto hesitated as to the choice Moss consisted in 3 officers and 20 
of their conduct. 'men killed, and 2officers and 5tt 

AMERICA. men wounded. Among the latter 

At last we have the grateful task is the brave Captain Broke himself, 
of recording a British naval tri-J He received a severe sabre-cut on 
umph over our Tuns-Atlantic cue- the encmj'v forecastle, but the 
luies. On the 1st of June, the Slum- : wound isuutdangc rous.—After the 
non frigate, Captain Broke, ap- | vietoi>, both ships sailed away (to 
pearinl oft* Boston, in the harbour jj use li is own words), 44 as if they had 
of which lay the United States fri- ! merely been firing a fucndly sj- 
g.itc the Chesapeake, Capt. Law- lute,” and arrived safely at Mali lax. 
mice. The challenge for singlej midiilkr\xkax. 

eomhat was understood and accept- By letters received from Malta, 
eJ by the American The Chest- dated in May last, wchavc receiv- 
peake instantly came out of liar- cd the painful intelligence of the 
hour in full sail, and with the cofi- jl plague's having made its unequt* 
viction of certain success; for her !j vocal appearance in the city of 
crew consisted of 140 picked iqpjj, | Lavalette. From ten to twelve pco- 
hcr size exceeded that of the Shan- f'pic had then died daily by the ra- 
non by 150 tons, and she mountedTenges of the disease.' 

40 guns ; whereas the British fn- ' 


Plate 10.—FASHIOhfABLE FURNITURE. 

it* 

The antique sofa and table re- toother, and ere therefore imagined 

. V • .1 11. 1 i it • % . o a•* - 4 r 1 


presented in the annexed plate, arerl upon similar principles of 
desigaedasoccampanimentstocaclal is nbtsufBciinf, tint the oi 


pother, and ere therefore imagined 
rf upon similar principles 
* * is nbtsufBciinf, that the 
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and the »iour» of the furniture j angle pedettll) this proportion » 
should correspond, but a harmony destroyed, ‘•nd the tiprighfc tinea 
of this principle must parade the predominate,'irilfcont aoOOttplete 
whole; without which, our endea- a transition at would- tender it the 
Tours to obtain the requisites of means of connecting the furniture 
the agreeable, tl>e elegant, or the with * the architectural embellwlr- 
beautiful in furniture, will be de*J|*tHent* of the apartment: candela- 
feated. To illustrate this poritioWjjl brigand tripods admirably effect 
too little regarded in the art of de^H this object, and, from their decid- 
sign in the furnishing department, | cdcharacter/do notmilitateagainst 
a third piece is represented, orna- the effect of either, 
mental in itself, but obviously con- [•- The sofa and the table maybe 
structed with other feelings of style, executed of satin, Coromandel, or 
and it thence becomes incongruous rose wood, of ebony or of maho- 
with the table and the sofa: in these ll-gioy, decorated with bronze; or- 
the quantity of horizontal and of mole, or with carvings in the re- 
vertical lines are similarly propor-1 spective or contrasting woods, 
tioned, but in the former piece (an" 1 
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PLATE 11.—THE VITTORIA OH WEL¬ 
LINGTON COSTUME, FOR EVEN¬ 
ING DRESS, 

Is composed of Venetian crape, 
placed over a white satin under¬ 
dress ; a treble row of shell-scal- 
lopped lacc ornaments the feet, 
above which is seen a border of va¬ 
riegated laurel. A bodice and Cir¬ 
cassian top sleeve of pomona green 
satin; the bosom interspersed with 
shell-*calloppe4 lace, and corre¬ 
spondency orttamented. Shoul¬ 
ders, back, aid bosom much ex-, 
posed. Haif in dishevelled curls,' 
with variegated laurd band in front,; 
and a transparent Brussels veil 
thrown across the back of tlm head, 
ami descending irregula" over 
rflk back and shoulders. A chain 
pftd cross of pale amber .erf-ring*,.! 
and bracelets of pearl. Slippers 


of white satin { gloves of French 
kid ; and fan of carved ivory. 
plate 12.—Horning or domes¬ 
tic COSTUME. 

A petticoat of jaconot or cam¬ 
bric muslin ; with a Cossack coat, 
or three-quartered pelisse, of le¬ 
mon-coloured sarsneti.’ ivitl! van- 
dyke Spanish border of a deeper 
shade. Full sleeves, confined at 
the waist with a broad elastic gold 
bracelet; confined, also, at the bot¬ 
tom of the Waist, with a ribband 
en note. Foundling cap of lace, 
with full double border in front, 
confined under the chin with a rib¬ 
band the colour of the pelisse, and 
tied on one side: a bunch of varie¬ 
gated carnations placed on the left 
side. Gloves and Homan slippers 
of lemon-cdlouccdkid. 
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An account of the practice of a pby- which tv at sobouttud to the House of 
aician, from the 15th of Jane to the 15th Common* last year, for establishing sea- 
of July, 1811. water batbt4k the netropolis, by means 

Acutt diteaset .— Fever, 3...Sore-throat, of pipes, hold and extensive as it un- 
f« ..Pleurisy, 2.. ..Urticaria, l.-haysi-Mpubtediy was, yet was perfectly prac- 

pdas, 2. Aptha, 2.... Hooping- at w l gh, jlutable, and promised the most beneficial 

3.... Cholera, 2....£nterius, I.. Acuhtrhco- [consequence*. For, independent of (he 
matism, 2.. .Acute diseases ot infants, 5. relief sea-bathing affords in many *pe- 
Ckromc disease!. —Asthenia, t....Ver- cies of disease, it is invigorating to the 
tigo, 2.... I lead - at h, 3....Cough and dy s- system. Tlie warm-bath, either fresh 
pnoea, lo...HheumaUMn, 9 ..Phthisis, l..„ or marine, is a luxury of the first order. 
Dyspepsia, 5....G«utrod) nia, 2..^1int«- sod, u*ed in moderation, is by no means 
rodynia, 1. Colic, I. .llceraatemesis, 4... relaxing or debilitating It seldom hap- 
Diauhuea, 5....Diopsy, 2.-.CuUncoo» pens that medicine is palatable, or that 
eruption, 3....ttxnale complaints, 4. the remedy applied by the physician it 
We have now attained what may be peHhctly accordant to the feelings and 
termed the healthy season. Illness has taste of tlie patient. In most cases this 
much diminished. The late showers have , natural repugnance todiugs is beneficial, 
proved salutary, by cooling the air and . by preventing their being abused; tot 
freshening seguation. Still it is advn- J the continued use of mtditinc renders it 
able toi all who are able, to seek for inert, and ihe stomach bccomis imlifTtr- 
amusement and diversity ol pm sun* in 1 ent to the stimulus. Bur, mgemral, the 
country rambles, or anexcurwun to the warm-bath i> icsorted to with delight; 
coast. It is much to b^iegi cited, that and whether used as a luxury, or applied 
people wlmse avocations do not ••llow • .isaremcdy.itoccasionstheniostagree- 
them to quit London, should not lia\e the | able sensations; and, unlike the plea* 
advantage of bathing on a giand and li- J •anahlt excitement of opium, leaves be- 
beral scale, with a certamiv ol the bath 1 hind no sinking, no unpleasant impres- 
being constantly supplud with fie»h wa- i sum. But innocent a> bathing may ap- 
ter, and upon term, that all daw.** of pear, iU use lequires discretion and great- 
people might at ail them^ies of the i <*i caution than is commonly obsersed. 
privilege. The scitc of London is well jj That which properly directed, has cured 
adapted for the institution of all kuids of ( inanity and canine madness, and, incau- 
baths; and the facility of supplying them J tiously used, occasioned apoplexy* must 
with water, leaves no excuse but the pal- | be an important agent; and. m pxne cir- 
tiyonc of expence, which, if the con- cumstatues and some periods of life, 
cem was made general, and public fed- j demands great care, both as to the time 
mg in its favoar properly excited, would and manner in which it should be em- 
readily be obviated I’vcn the gicat pin ( plo) ed. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Thi showery weather in tlsc cai ly pari |] by bringing the com and fruit to an early 
of last month, has somewhat impeded the maturity, but by giving a rapid growth 
hay harvest; but it has tendered a most | to the young turnip plants, by which 
essential service to the farmer, not only | means they bgve escaped the iy piore 
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ALLEGORICAL WOOD-CUT. 


than in any summer for some years past. 
The turnips are generally a strong plant, 
without a ragged seed leaf. 

The wheat crop is partially thrown 
down by the laic showers, but the ear < 
fills well, and promises niOre than an ] 
average crop, should the weather be fa¬ 
vourable for harvest. The ears are large, 
the clevcl* not only thick set, but well | 
filled, many having live or six conn ap- j 
proaching to maturity. I 

Bar It* v has gieatly improved since our 
last mouth's irport, but the crop upon ! 
tho.r tenacious soils that are not drained, ; 
lias still ail indillcrcut appearance towards ; 
the furrows, and will scarcely have vi-. 
gour enough to force the car out of the 
hose. Upon all those soils where the water 
did not abound, the crop i* most abund- . 
ant, evincing to the farmer the import¬ 
ance of draining arable land. j 


Oats are more than on average crop, 

| being large in the straw, and extremely 
| well belled. 

Beans have gone well off the bloom, 
and are uncommonly well podded where 
a proper interval was observed in the 
planting. 

Peas, and the whole of the leguminous/-* 
class, are well kidded, and will product* ■ 
an abundance of halm. 

The showery weather has been ttiy . 1 
' congenial to the whole braasica trifoe, 
w hi< h have been uncommonly free from 
, the slug and caterpillar. 

The early potatoes are a very produc- 
. live crop, and if the produce of the roo:s 
I have any affinity with the luxuriance of 
the tops, the late planted ones will pro¬ 
duce more than an average crop. 

The pastures abound in grass; and the 
Imps have a promising appearance. 


ALLEGORICAL WOOD-CUT, WITH PATTERNS OF BRITISH 

MANUFACTURE* 

No. I ami *2. A variegated check 'j may bo /^chased (as on par w ith 
gitigain, for the intermediate order ; their ik * -node of doin hwiiu'w; 
of costume, or for the sea-side 1 at 3s. . j>cr yari the general 

trows or or bathing-wrap. Plait- price t* e fashionable world be¬ 
ings of net-lace or scalloppcd \ ing os. . >er yard, 
flounces of plain muslin, are best • No.. : article decidedly ap- 
appropriated to dresses of this or- •' propria' ‘ •"itlcmcn’s waist- 
der. j, coats, a '••cable con- 

No. 3. The Wellington colon- : trast to *. .^jrk shade, 

nade satin crape or gaitse, which jj We have pkdflfll -, yfi trouser 
may be had of the proprietors in ij composed of the iriV J but we. 
the varied colours of the season. || think its glow a little premature. 
It is a perfectly novel article, and ij It is sold^by its proprietor, Mr. 
warranted as to its durability. Kesteven, man’s - mercer, York- 
is t!ie production of Thomas and Hatred, Covent-Garden. 

Co. silk -mercers. Fleet-street; and 1 ' 



$oetrp. 


s o s 

Inscribed by an Irishman to a young 
Lady, a native qf England. 

On! Lady fair, delay awhile, 

•Nor yet forsake the Emerald Isle; 


II Fur tho* thv native rales are dear, 

A rich reward awaits thee here.— 

The wretch reliev’d from deep distress, 
Thy hallow'd name shall daily bless.— 
Oh! Lady fair, delay a while. 

Nor yet forsake the Emerald Isle. 










POETRY. 
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When on these hills thou first didst stray, 
'J he framer of this feeble lay 
1 hv f«»rn» beheld ; but little knew 
Then* dwelt a soul to feeling true, 

A heart by gen'rous pity warm'd, 

A iniml for cv’ry virtue form'd.— 

Oh 1 Lady fair> delay awhile. 

Nor yet forsake the Emerald Isle. 

I've seen thcc leave the stately dome. 
And seek pale Misery’s joyless home ; 
The sull'erer’a frequent throb to calm 
With hnpo’sdespair-subduing balm. 

And o'er his anguish-loaded bed 
The heavenly dew of comfort shcJ.— 
Oh ! Lady fair, delay awhile, 

Nor yet forsake the Emerald l%lc. 


But ns the heart, where'er we roam. 
Prefers the dear delights of Iwmc; 
When fond affection points the way. 
No sclfi'h thought shall urge thy stay : 
Then go—may angels guide thee o'er 
To Britain's xca-encircled shore.— 

Yet, Lady ! cast one placid smile 
Behind, and bless the Fmorald Lie ! 

Gaclcs. 


On an eminent Stohe-Cctter, in a coun¬ 
try Town ik the IVett of England, letting 
the front qf kit Houm to a young Aro- 

TBtCARY. 

Thro' this town when I pass'd, so fato as 
September, 

A Stone cotter then flourish'd here; 

A shrewd, sensible blade, and, well I 
remember. 

For gravestones renown'd far and near. 

In the course of six months, it's curious I 
ween. 

How tenants and tenements vary ; 

By pestle and mortar it plainly is seen. 
Now here dwells an A-po-thc-cary. 


But, good Master Freestone, I cannot 
divine, 

Since with graves soclose yourafliance, 
*; Why your mansion to one you freely re- 

Whose medicines set death at defiance. 


With health-giving powders, and potions, 
and pills. 

From the ravage of nature he saves; 
Your pocket meantime mortality fills;— 
You thrive by a number of grases. 


HIE FADED ROSE. 

Bv J. M. Lvcey. 

The rose was fresh, the rose was fair. 
When Anna pluck'd the flmv'r; 

Its breath of fragrance fill’d the air. 

So sweet its balmy pow’r. 

She plac’d the blossom on her breast, 
Mild Virtue's hallow’d throne ; 
Delighted there it seem’d to rest. 
Unrivalled and alone! 

But Anna sought the ball-room's maze; 

The ilow’ret wither'd there; 

It sunk beneath night's art-form’d blaze, 
In death supremely fair. 

Thus Beauty's flow’r too oft decays. 

If stain’d by Vice's breath; 

*So swiftly fly its beamy rays. 

And lose their charms in death. 

No. LVJ. Vol. X. 


I Says a wag, who n’erheard, as he pass’d 
by the spot. 

The St ran gel’s sagacious reflection, 
j; 'Twist things nearly opposite oft is ihcre 

not 

Unseen, but immediate connection? 

j: The Stone-cutter prudently dwells in the 
rear, 

Still a shrewd and a sensible blade: 

IS He pray’d the young Doctor rent-fiee to 


!| 


live here. 

In hopes to increase his own trade. 

Ip it so ? says the Siranger, *tis droll l 
declare; 

The moral's worth bearing in mind : 
Of the pcttlc and mortar , good people, 
beware ! 

'Hie Stone-cutter t waiting bchn d! 

(\ I). 

Bath, July 1013’ 

R 
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FOtTRY. 


SONNLT, |; Blood marks his path to his untimely bier* 

Written while viewing the Waterfall qf\- The P 1 *'" 1 * of or P l,ans anlJ >1'* widow’* 

J’ittj/l Rhaidj/i, in North Hates. . Uar 

! Cry to high Heaven for vengeance on his 


Nature, all bail! enraptur’d I behold 


head; 


Therunedtci'iM*of river,rock,anil hill, ;J A | ivc .Jelled, and acorn’.! when dead. 
1 lieb.xmdinj'caUraet,.he winding rill, < Nut „ p tnnor ClIILF> „, 10 ,| a .’d 

I he gentle v.riamlct and the current hold; 1 } withstand 

And here 1 view them all :-TIm. Ta.mat Thc basu invai , cr ' o( h „ Ila . ive , aiuI . 

. . Who made her weal hi* noblest, onlv end, 
H.s rapitl torrent down the blacken d • Ku|M bul |u M fw hcr# f oll J lt bul l0 dc . 

rnck i \ lend; 

The wiM-gnal, leal less, hears the wa- j. n, r V oic« in council, and in war her sword, 

t ry shuck, , LovM as her father, honour’d, anil ador’d. 

And unillnli'■ncil crops the mountain ’ Dcar „ )e , je , |tal , mk , lhc atlxious 

Ilowers. j siie 

And when the eagle from the c-IilTI scale. To the fund babes that prattle round the 
While >lowly wending np the craggy ! fuv j 

" a . v * . Dear is thc tic that prompts the grateful 

.She wing* her flight across thc scat- youth 

ti r'd "piay, 


And soaring tow’riU thc sky, screams 
shiill in ai: ; 

Or "tallied fiom her di/./v place of icst. 


Hi* >in‘> tond caics ami drooping age to 
sooth: 

Dear is the luother, sister, husband, wife, 
IVar all tin- clur.ties of social life ; 


Hovers above the "pet as loth to leave her • ; vl| . wan h turn FncmWiip holy wicnthx 
nc>t. J. II. H. i 0 bll „i 

- In mutual Miiypathv th* cnileaiing mind . 

on Tin: i.ovk or oru coimry.: Y< 1 not ll,,r u ** ,,tar ••»ir«-ctioi»s move 

KaIucIvI f.om . I>w:n l.» Mr IJat.ov. ..f i T« *'1'“' *l« , y , r parcnlal love, 

. >en Colhgo, Oxturil; Mliicli oht.uncl Hit: 5 Not all lhc lies that kindled ho>oms h.ud, 
( hanrOInr's pruc in that limcrtily Not all III l rieiiddnpN llol\ uienlll" t il 

Poor is Ins triumph, .a:d disginccd Ins ' tw in’d, 

iMtme, j Are half mi strong, so potent to roiit^oul 

Thc gcuVoir. working-* of a F'Anuui** 

soul, 

As is iliat \r \tr divine, which cancels all 
Those tics, and bids him for his Cut'N i nv 
fall: 

At this high summons, with undaunted 
y.cal, 

; lie bare*hi; breast, invites th’ impending 
steel; 


Who draws hissuord tor empire, wealth, 
or fame. 

Tho' wealth he hlo.vn for him on cv’ry i 
wind, 

Tho’ Fame proclaims him mightiest of 
mankind, 

Tho’ twice ten natii ns bend beneath his i. 
blade, 

Virtue disowns him, and his honours fide. •* 

For him no prayer* are pour’d, n« pa-uns Smile-, at tin-hand that deals the fatal 
Ming, *■ blow. 

No blessing" thaun*cd From a nation’s. Nor heaves one sigh for all he Icaiffc 
longue: i below. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL fqr Jcne, 1813. 

Conducted, at Manchester, by Thomas Hanson, Esq. 



i«ij. 

JUNE. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

c s 

7 

6 

9 

10 • 

11 . 

12 

,J I 

0 »4 
13 
16 

17 

in 

19 

20 

i> «i . 

22 i 

2:i 
34 
2 5 

26 ' 

27 1 

I 24 ! 

39 

30 I 


1‘retiure. 


Wind. 


N W i 
NF .2 
B 9 
w 9 
E 2 
N E si 
E 2 
Var. I 
E 9 
SE 9 
SE 2 

S\V 3 
W 3 
MV | 
S \V l 
w 9 
Var. 9 
N 2 
N W fi 
W 9 
W | 
NW i 
W i 
Var. | 
St | 
s I 
S \V I 
N E i 
BE I 
Var. | 


eni/ieralure. 


Max. I jl/ia. | Mean. I Mae. | Min. I Mean. 


Weather. |Ei'ff/» Main 


30,90 

30,90 

36,38 
io,3Jl 
30,*0 
30,00 

29.88 
29,83 
*9fi0 

*9.65 

*9,7$ 

29,85 

I JO,05 

I 30,05 

39.88 
30,07 
JO, 19 

: JO,JO 
j 30,JO 

30,40 

30.48 
3»,40 

30.49 
30,48 
30,45 
30,45 
30,25 

*9,90 

29,64 


30,14 

30,10 
30,20 
30,20 
I JO,Oil 
29,80 
29.80; 
29,00 
99,40 

99.40 

99,65 
99,75 ) 
29,85 ; 
29,07 j 
29,67 ' 
29,88 . 
3007 

JU.IJ 
30 t Ju 
30,38 • 

30,38 
3«' f 4o 
1 30,30 

30.40 j 

30.45 j 

10.45 I 
30,25 , 
29,90 
29,04 
79,45 

I 

Mean 


30,170 73,0- 
30,150 73,0 
30,290 65,0 

30.900 03,0 

30,100 6l,0 

29.900 50,0 
29,840 6;,o 
29,795 7«.« 
29 /. 0 O 7«»,o 
*9,5*5 72,0 
29,700 77,0 
29,800 7I,« 
29,950 7»,o 
99,360 ! 70,0 
29.775'0^.0 
29 975 6 j,o 
30,095 j 39,0 
30,910 • 60,0 
3o,joO ! 6.',o 

30,380 * 6*,0 j 
30,390 | flJ.O ' 
30,440 62,0 | 

0 O.J.-.O ! 66,0 ! 
30,4 40 t 1*2,0 
30,465 68, o 

30,4 *0 • 74,0 

30^(50 7 4,0 
30,075 * 71,0 j 
M,77‘» 70,0 I 
29,545 60,0 j 


5l,o* 

54,0 

54,0 

59,0 

48,0 

47,0 

47,0 

49,0 

52,0 

55,o 

55,0 

58,0 

5»,O 

54,0 
5J,0 
45,0 
46,0 
41,0 
43.0 
47,0 
49,0 
52,0 
44,0 
57,0 
43,0 

48,0 

5J.O 

S*,ll 

4 l,o 

5 J,o 


62 , 00 * 

6 J, 5 o 

59.50 

58.50 
.54,50 

51.50 
57,00 

59.50 
6|,O0 


37,00 

35,00 

37,00 

(8S5o 

61,00 

H.1,50 

6»,5o 

60.50 

59.50 


brilliant 

brilliant 

film 

fine 

fine 

fine 

brilliant 
brilliant 
bulimy I 


.l60, 
Ill# I 
.HO 
105 

o>0 | 

•084 

1.10 

.1 IO 

. I 70 | 


6 |,50 

brilliant 

1 lo , 
. I'M* 

.010 

60 oil 

hi illiant 


04,50 

variable 

.155 


61,50 

vaiiuhlc 

165 

.250 

.63,00 

rainy 

.IO 0 

.040 

\%V,o 

rainy 

.060 

.535 

58,00 

gloomy 

.050 

— 

52,50 

, 

ruiny 

675. 

•3.0 

50,50 

rainy 

• 079 ! 

215 

52,5'» 1 

cloudy 

"71 i 


'54,oo | 

bnlliHiit 

• 079 ' 


56,00 

variable 

• 096 ; 



brilliant 

gloomy 

gloomy 

g.omuy 

brilliant 
brilliant 
hi illiant 
brilliant 
▼aiiable 


Mean 58,75 


. I lo : 

.OHO * 
.065 I 

<*95; 

• 1 J 0 
.144 

.156; 
.loo • 
070 ; 


1,98.%? 1,0 15 


RF.Sri.TS. 

Wean monthly pressure, 30 . 06 *.*—i».wimiim, JO.48, wiud var. 1.—Minimum, 29 40, wind F. 1. 

—Ilawge, 1,0?. inch. 

The greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, is .40 of an in. which waa on the 14 th. 

Mean temperature, 5 8* 75.-Maximum, 77®, winds. E. 9* Min. 41 ®, wind N. 2 -Ranee36. 

The greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours is iKi", which was on the 96th. 

Spares described by the barometer, 4.95 inches Number of changes, 12. 

Total quantity of water evapmated, 3,285 inrhes. 

Rain, See. this month, 1,935 inch.—Number of wet days, 9.—Total rnio this year, 

I3,kh 5 inches. 

WIND. 

N N E F. S E S S W IV N W VarinWe. Culm. 

13441463 4 l> 

Uriah winds 9 —Boisterous ones 0 . 

The promt period roramenred with rery warm and brilliant weather*, the maximum tem. 
peiatwir orniiitd on the Nth, when the force of etapoialiuu became very vigoiou*, for near 
t%»>, irtflhs of .m mrh was raised in twenty four horns. 'I'liis stale »oo.i changed to gldftmy 
and cloudy; and ram fill 111 frequent "bowirsfo the JBth—On the I ith there were sudnen 
and very heavy hhownml tai'i, accompanied with hail fium th** west; the wind blew dm ig 
.^t the lime From the loili lo th** 2 Jlh the wraih.-r was fine, with a high sud.settled st.ilr of 
lli*. hniomrlrr; hIimi th*- atmosphi re gradually lu»i nearly ni inri. of pressure. On the 30 lh 
m\ y c« pious shunti* of 1 am fit'll. Moan temperature four d egrets higher thaa May. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for June, 1813. 
Conducted by Mr. J. Gibson, Luloruiorjf , Strntford, Entr. 



E 

N F. 
N W 
N \V 
N W 
N E 
N E 
N E 
B 

N \V 
W 
S E 
IV 

sw 

S IV 
N IV 
Var. 


tmpsraturc . 



30,119 

30,01 1 

10,065 

85** 

5*i** 

30,114 

*9,98 

10,010 

84 

| *55 

8M° 

30,04 

10,120 

7* 

1 4H 

90,00 

30,0*1 

30,100 

65 

48 

.30,0*1 

29.83 

*9,!)4o 

i »*« 

l 4»i 

U*J,H8 

*9,80 

*9,840 

56 

46 

*9,85 

*9,8" 

29,825 

7* 

40 

90,30 

29,07 

*9,7-* "• 

75 

44 

1*9,05 

29.60 

*9,1*25 

78 

54 

5*9,90 

29,65 

*9-775 

7< 



*9,87 

•2«J,88S 

7* 

50 

30,07 

*9,87 

*9.970 

79 

49 

3*1,03 

10.07 

30,1,75 

09 

m 

*>,"7 

*9,7 8 

*9,925 

*•7 

52 

*9,98 

29.78 

2*1,8 SO 

6; 

40 

30,114 

*9,98 

30,010 

0.1 

4 1 

30,09 

30 , 0 * 

10,n05 

til 

4 1 

30,15 

10,09 

.10,120 

01 

3!) 

30,16 

30,15 

10,155 

57 

3/ 

.in,on 

40,10 

jo, 1 8*4 

00 

42 

30,21 , 

30,20 

30,220 

61 

41 

30,96 1 

30,«4 j 

30,2 .0 j 

02 

*.*7 

•10,24 

30,|8 | 

10.210 ! 

;o 

48 

30,25 

30,18 

30,215 

t»4 

40 

.10,25 

30,25 

JO,* 7*1 

71 

4 6 

30,95 

10,17 

30,210 

74 

43 

. 10,17 
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Frequent lightning in the morning with distant thunder and slight skuucrs.— A thumb 1 
storm lo the westw ard about noon.—loth. Veiy rainy day. 
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Public Institution Sharer, be. Sc. for Jutr> 1813. 


Albion Fire and Life Assurance £45 per ah. 
<ilol»e Ditto . . luJ do. 

Fogle Ditto . ins. do. die 

Londnu l>ock Stock £101 per ct. 

West India Ditto . 145 «V>. 

East India Ditto llu do. 

East l.onduu Waterworks . £C-l jn. all 
Grand June I ion Ditto J7 !'»• do* 

Kent Ditto . . . 5ti Ina. do. 

W.cai Middlesex Ditto .40 do. 

Grand Junction Cuual . *"5 a 200 do. 


Curentry Canal 
Kcnnett and Avon DUlto 


£2 los. do. din. ' Kllnmtrre Ditto 


£101 per ct. 
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du 
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Hiiuiiofhnni Ditto . 545 u*». 

WOLFE Jc Co- 9. 'Change-Alley, Curobill, 


' Huddeisfield Ditto . 1 2 tin 

1 Croydon Ditto . . 16 do 

| Ercwaah Ditto t . 8uo do 
Leed* and Liverpool Ditto *04 a 2"5 tin. 
! Mils and Bella D>llo • 18 da 

London Institution . 45 On. 

Surrv Ditto . . . 13 5s. do. 

Londoo CommissiQii Sale-kooma £41 do. 
Coven t-Goi den Theatre 4 <h» do 

1. A FORTUNE 4 c Co. 13 , Cornl ill 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

• • 

We earnestly solicit communications (post paid) from the professors of the arts in 
general, as well us author i, respecting works which they may have in hund. We con • 
ceive that the evident advantage whiih must accrue to hoth from the more extensive 
publicity that will be given to their productions through the medium of the Keposilory, 
needs only to be mentioned, to induce them to fuvour us with such information, which 
shall always meet with the most prompt attention. 

The desire of I**. <’. S. has been duly complied with ; but in case of future com¬ 
munications , we must request the postage to be paid. 

The correspondent who favoured us with the Olio is referred to our Miscella¬ 
neous Fragments and Anecdotes. A continuance qf his contributions will be ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The engraving and account qf a newly invented Life-Preserver, intended for the 
presenl Number, is unavoidably postponed till our next. 

The Description qf the French Window-Curtain, (he engraving qf which was 
given in No. LV. will be found this month under the head of Fashionable Furniture. 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Renders as have imperfect sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity of an early application for the deficiencies, in Older to 
prevent disappointment. Those who chusc to return their Numbers to the Publisher, 
may have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety of bindings, at the rate of bs. per 
Volume. 
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--- The sulTrage of the wise, 

The praise tint's worth ambition, it Attain'd 
By criiK alone, aud dignity of mind. 

Armstrong. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS.—By Jimnus. 

(Continued from p, 70 J 


Miss K. Here arc some witches 
by John Gilbert Cooper, from liis 
Tomb of Shukspearc. 

Miss Eve. What are Cooper’s 
dates ? 

Miss K. He was son to a gen¬ 
tleman of family and fortune at 
Thurgarton, in Nottinghamshire. 
He married Miss Wright, daugh¬ 
ter of the recorder of Leicester, 
settled at his family seat, and died 
of the stone in April 1769. 

The scene thus changed from this romantic 
land 

To a black wuttc hy boundary uneonfinM, 
Where three awort sisters of the wend band 
Were mutt ring curses to the ti uublnus w ind. 


Deep in a gloomy grot, remote from d.y, 
What smiling Comfort never skew'd her 
fair, 

Where light ne'er enter'd, usee one rueful ray, 
Discovering all the terror* of the place, 

They held d-mysteries with inf, mol state, 

Whilst ghostly spectre* glided slowly by; 

The sere* ch owl seresin’d thed> ingesllof fotr, 
And rarest crock’d their baleful aogury. 

No human footstep cbrrrM the dread abode. 
No. sign of living creature could be secnj 

Sore where the reptile snskc or sullen loud 
The murky tloor hud uu.k’d with \cuom'd 
green. 

Sadden I lienid the whirlwind's hollow sound, 
lb.eh weiid sister vanish'd into smoke; 

Now a dire yell of I'piiils ttnder-gionud, 
Tluough troubledcui ill’s wide yauniug sur¬ 
face hruke. 


Pale want hod wither'd cv'ey furrow'd fiee. 
Bow'd was each carcase with the weight of 
years, 

And each sunk ryr-bulF from ift hollow ra«c 
Distiird cold rbeum's lovobiuury tears. 

Hors'd on three ttavea, they posted to the 
bourn 


Mi^s Eve. ShaKspcarr’s witches 
jure well known. lie observes, or 
11 rather utakes Macbeth say of them, 

\\ hul.cr nrc they t mush'd? 
Into the air, nud wi.ul seem'deoipoial, melted 
As breath iiitalhc wind. 


Of a drear island, where the petulant hiow 
Of n rough rock, ahngg'd hornbly with thorn, 
1'rown'd on (lie bomtYou* wairr which 
raged below. 

.Vo mi. #v. x. 


Milton says, 

Nor uglier follow► th * • * lit-hog, when call'd 
In secret, riding through .he air, she comet 

S 
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l.ur'd with thomcll of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witrhra, while the lal/iing 

•.noon v 

LclipM> at her charnu- — * 

1 think Boss Brefighel (called 
Hellish Breugflel), Fritz, and Fu¬ 
seli have excelled in painting \\ itch¬ 
es and enchantments. 

Miss K. There has been a great 
deal of superstition in this country, 
even in the century before last, 
respecting witches. King James I. 
wrote a book to prove their exist¬ 
ence. Some have been condemn- i 
ed and executed, who were tried 
on this account, in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, by the otherwise great Sir 
Matthew Hale. Not sixty years ago, 
an old woman, susjRcted of being 
a witch, was drowned atTring, in 
Hertfordshire, by an ignorant mob, 
one of whom was hanged for the 
crime. 11 ere is part of the e\ idcnce 
on the trial of an old woman thus 
acc used, before Sir Matthew llale: 

“ Alice Duke, one of the witches 
of Wineaunton, in the counts of So¬ 
merset, before Hubert Hunt, jus¬ 
tice of the peace, Jan. 27, I Wit, 
confesses, that when she li\ed with 
Ann Bishop, of \\ iiieauiiton,ul>mit 
eleven or twelve years ago, Ann 
Bishop persuaded her to go with 
her into the church-yard in the 
night-time; and being come thi¬ 
ther, to go backwards round the 
rhurch, w hich they did three times. 
In their first round, they meta man 
in black clothe.;, who went round 
the second time with them; and 
then they met a thing in the shape | 
of a great black toad, which leaped ' 
up against the examinant's apron, i 

In the third round they met some- I 

•» 

what in the shape of a rat, which | 
vanished away. After this, thoex- 
aniinant and Anti Bishop went 
homeVbut before Ann Bishop went , 


off, the man iu black said somewhat 
to her softly, which the informant 
could lipt hear. A few days after, 
Ann Bishop, speaking about their 
going round the church, told the 
examinant, that now she might 
have her desire, and wliat slfc could 
wish for; and shortly after the de¬ 
vil appeared to her in the. shape of 
a man, promising that she should 
want nothing; and that if she curs¬ 
ed any thing with a pox take //, 
she should have her purpose, in 
case she would give her soul to him, 
suffer him to suck her blood, keep 
her secrets, anil be his instrument 
to do such mischief as he should 
j set her about: all which, upon his 
’ second appearing to her, she yield- 
| ed to; and the devil having pricked 
I the fourth linger of her right hand, 

; between the middle and upper 
I joint, where the mark is yet to he 
seen, gave her a pen, with which 
she made a cross mark with her 
blood on paper or parchment, that 
the de\il offered her for the con- 
! lirinaiion of the agreement; which 
■ was done in the presence of Ann 
Bishop; and as soon as the exami¬ 
nant had signed it, the devil gave 
her sixpence, and went away with 
the paper or parchment.” 

Suppose 1 go on with this ano- 
\ tlier time.—As you observe, though 
, we do not believe such accounts, 

, yet there is a romantic fancy in 
i them. 

1 Miss Eve . About a week ago, 

! I was in Ksscx, and there came to 
mo a young gypscy-woman, with 
I a child at her hack, with dark hair 
' and black sparkling eyes, like ma¬ 
ny of the descendants of Israel. 1 
• 

was walking near the garden, and 
considering them with attention, 
they looked at me. She ottered to 
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tell me my fortune. I smiled, and plied, that he was his relation. The 
told her 1 believed it was beyond duke enquired what relation; and 
her power, saying, “ I hare gold and the man answered, 44 A brother.”— 
silver in my purse; tell me the pre- 44 A brother ! w f^pe^ted his grace.— 
cisc quantity of money, and the 44 Yes,” said the stranger, 44 we are 
pieces, and I will freclv give them all brothers and sisters from Adam.” 
to you.” This she could not do. I “Very true,” rejoined the duke 
talked to her till I brought her to smiling, “so we are. Here is a 
confess, that her art was all dcccp- j penny-piece for you, and if all our 
tion. She said, that she was dri- j brothers and sisters prove equally 
ven to the practice hy imperious no- liberal, you will be much riohet 
cessity, that her brothers and sisters than I am.” * * 

neglected her, &c. Nature, indeed, Here is a newspaper containing 
seemed to have endowed her with an account of a different sort of 
something beyond cunning; she fortune-teller:—Inconsrqnenceof 
was an interesting young woman, a complaint from a number of rc- 
By brothers and sisters, she meant spectable people, inliubiiantsof the 
that we were all brothers and sis- j neighbourhood of Hampstead, at 
tors from Adam and Eve. The lit- • the Public Office, Bow-street, of 
tic mumper at her back, as if fear- ! their female servants nvd datigh- 
ful that I would part with no mo- • ters being defrauded of their mo¬ 
ney, pouted with her lip, and east ney by a woman in tSie neighbour- 
such a glance from her dark eves lioocl pretending to tell their for- 
as picreed my very soul. Some- tunes; and from a number of ridi- 
thing whispered to me,—Make a culous stories she had told their, 
•ttdy of this child, by way of frolic.! their minds being much disturbed, 
1 said, 44 I wish to do you and your and milch mischief likely to ensue 
cV'ld good: l am a Jewess, and j' from this pioplietcss, who, as an 
mistress of that scat; if ever you « ( inducement to believe in her non - 
come this wav, let it he ever so of- • sense, caused it to he reported that 
ten, my pantry shall always he I she dealt in witchcraft; a woman 
open to you and your little girl; ! was employed to go and have her 

but never fill the minds of the maids ; fortune told. She did so a few dnvfc 

• 

with idle stories :—this is the agree- Mine, and yesterday the fortunc- 
ment—and nowand then let me set* \ teller was brought before Sir Ri¬ 
my little sister, and bow she comes \ chard Ford, in the custody of Sajfc- 
on.” —There is great pleasure in , rrs, the-ofticer, who stated thaf Ire 
anticipating the good of others: ! apprehended her in a small house 
the more we fly from self, the more ! on the Hampstead-road. He de¬ 
self follows us. acrihed her residence to he of such 

Miss K. You were more liberal!; a frightful and disgusting appear- 

than the Duke of- ! ance as he nevia -aw before. * She 

Mist JSrc. llow was that } had in the same room with her, two 

Mins K. A person applied to owls, a jackdaw, and a guinea-pig : 
him for a sum of money. The these were supposed to strengthen 
duke asked on what ground he theidea thats ? •• dealt in witchcraft, 
made this application ; and here- The woman who was employed, 

S 2 
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said, that she went to the H&mp- |j tion, found that the playing cards 
stead-road’; when she passed her always cut the seven of diamonds. 


house, she told her that she wished 
to have her fortune told. The pri¬ 
soner replied, tliat she need not 
ask any questions, for she knew she j 


This, no doubt, was so contrived 
as to deceive the ignorant, anil to 
enable her to tell beforehand what 
card they would cut. The rnagi- 


was come to enquire after, a fair i strate urged her, but in vain, to in- 
man. The prisoner then presented lj form him where they were bought. 


some cards, and desired her to cut 
them, which she accordingly did ; I 
and the prisoner, after looking for 
some time at the cards, told her 
she would marry the fair man; and ! 
that, in less than twenty-four hours, 
she would receive a letter, bring¬ 
ing her some good news. She then 
presented to her some cards, orna¬ 
mented in a very uncommon man¬ 
ner, and desired her to draw some 
of them ; the woman accordingly j 
drew three, two of which contain- j 
ed the figures of lions, and the 
other a globe. The prisoner told 
her, that these indicated that she 
should conquer every thing she \ 


, A sheet of paper was produced by 
the olticer, which he found in her 
room : it contained written instruc¬ 
tions for practising her deceptions. 
She was committed to the house 
of correction as a rogue and va¬ 
gabond. 

MissfJtv. She lived in the Hamp¬ 
stead-road. I think it is in Hamp¬ 
stead church-yard that Harrison, 
I who invented the time-keeper for 
ascertaining the longitude, for 
which the Parliament of this coun¬ 
try olVcrcd -f*20,000, is buried. 

Miss A. Yes ; and here is the in¬ 
scription on his monument there.— 
“In memory of Mr. John llarri- 


took in hand; and farther said, *1 son, late of lied Lion-square, Lon- 
tlut on the 4th, 6th, and 14th of •!; don, inventor of the time-keeper 


next March, something very parti¬ 
cular would happen to her ; that if 
she did not take great care, she 
would be very much injured; and * 
that she had two sincere friends 
and three very great enemies. The 5 
witness told the old woman, that 
she was engaged in a law-suit, and ! 
wished to know if the prisoner could ■ 
give her any information as to the 
event; upon which, pretending to 


for ascertaining the longitude at 
sea. lit* was born at Foulby, in the 
county of York, and was the son of 
a builder of that place, who brought 
him up to the same profession. 
Before he attained the age of twen- 
ty-onc, he, without any instruc¬ 
tion, employed himself in cleaning 
and repairing clocks und watches, 
and made a few of the former, 
chiefly of wood. At the* age of 


make some calculations, she told ! twenty-live, lie employed his whole 


her she would be successful. For 
this she paid the prisoner one shil¬ 
ling. The officer produced a pack 
of cards, and a number of other 
eard*i ornamented in a very un¬ 
common and frightful manner, some 


time in chroiiometrical improve¬ 
ments : he was the inventor of the 
gridiron pendulum, and the method 
of preventing the e fleet* of lu at 
and cold upon time-keepers, by 
two liars of dilfercnt metals fixed 


« w - — f) ---- - J —- —| * VJ I ll\ 0 \/»l V I ■ IVVUfU If M 

of.themrciMVScnting the dot il, hell, together: he introducediht-bccnnri- 
$tc- The magistrate, on examiiia- |j ary bpring, to keep them going 
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while winding up; and was the in¬ 
ventor of most or all.of the im¬ 
provements iu clocks and watches 
during his time. In 1785, his first 
time-keeper was sent to Lisbon ; 
and, in 1704, his then much im¬ 
proved fourth time-keeper having 
been sent to Barbadocs, the Com¬ 
missioners of Longitude certified 
that lie had determined the longi¬ 
tude within one third of half a de¬ 
gree of u great circle, having err¬ 
ed not more than 40 seconds in 
time. After near 00 years of close 
application to the above pursuits, 
he departed this life on the 21th 
day of March, 1770, aged 83. 

“ Mrs. Elizabeth Harrison, wife 
of the above Mr. John Harrison, 
departed this life March 5, 1777, 
aged 72.” 

Miss Eve. There is a pretty 
epitaph on an elegant monument 
not far from Hampstead, in Pan- 
eras cliurch-vard, on an interest¬ 
ing child drowned in a po:ul, \\ liile 
at a hoarding-school, 1 think at 
•Hackney. 

44 Sacred to the nK\uor\ « •’ Miss 
Dorothea Dias do Faria, who was 
unfortunately drowned iu the tilth 
year of her age, June 20, 1772.” 

Soft u* the balm the CpnlliM -ale dl-lils, 

S«c«'l ns the fragranry of uou moon ItilU, 
ll< ro|iniiii;min.l a fhon«mul rliarw«M'lwfil, 
J’roofs of tlio-c ikmi^aiutiwhicli were \rl ron- 

»mI'J i 

Tim loveliest flouV in Natan**- garden placed, 
Permitted ju:>t to bloom, and pluck'd in little. 

Miss A. Here is an epitaph in 
Limchousc church-yard, Nov. 13, 

1737. 

Youth, wit, and beauty in tlieir nu relent prime, 
Cut off hy death in nneapcetisl time. 

'Tis lift'd Um whether he or she lo say ; 

1-et'a wait on God till I hat * terual day, 
tVhru knowledpr to perfictioo wiH he grown, 
And wc s.hall surely know, ns now we’n* known 


I Slofcp, Under ooul—these lines, though put 
for thee, 

Shall stand a mournful monument For me. 

Her*ir aik inscription and epi- 
| taph that were peculiarly interest- 
i ing for some years, when party- 
j spirit strongly pervaded the minds 
of the people, and when many were 
prejudiced against Lord Bute (who 
had bceu tutor to tlie king), and 
against the Scotch in general. It 
: was written on a young man, son 
i of an innkeeper in the Borough, 
who was shot by soldiers, said to be 
; natives of Scotland, in his father's 
: stable or cow-house, whither he had 
| Bed for protection, at the time the 
• late John Wilkes was confined in 
: the King's Bench prison. Crowds 
i. of people went, particularly on a 
Sunday, to view this monument, 
for a long time after it was erected 
; in the church-yard of Newington 
' Butts. 

44 Sacred to thememorv of Wil- 
i liam Allen, an Englishman of un- 
! spotted life and unblemished repu- 
; tation, who was inhumanly mur- 
! dered near St. George's Fields, on 
i tlic JUth day of May, 1708, by. Scot- 
! tisli detachments from the army.— 
His disconsolate parents, inhabit- 
' ants of this parish, caused this mo* 
i nument to be erectfed to an only 
! son, lost to them and to tlic world 
| in his 20th year, as a monument of 
: his virtues and their affection.” 

j 

Oh ' diM-mhodicd soul, moat rudely driven 
! 1’roiii tliis low orli (our sinful scat) to hciirn ; 

While filial piety can please the ear, 

. Thy name will still occur for ever dear: 

| This very spot, now humanized, khull leave 
I'roui all n tear of pity ou thy (fiuve. 

; (> flow % of flowr**, which wc sh:ill Me no more, 

I No kind rctui-fiing spring ran thee restore! 
i Thy Ioon Ui) Implraa cpontryim u dcploie. 

O fan Ik. '"over not thou toy hlood. 

Jus ui. is 
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Tike away the wicked from before the king, 
and his throne ahall be Chtablikbrd in right¬ 
eousness.— Pro v. x\v. 5 . 

4 

Miss Eve . Unfortunate youth! 

—a mob, 1 understand, was very 
riotous about the King’s Bench at 
that time. Lord Bute, I believe, 
married Lady M. W. Montague’s 
daughter, whose birth is mentioned 
in one of her letters from Turkey, 
in 1717.—V'hat were the dates of 
JohnWjlkcs, the celebrated patriot? 

• Miss K . He was the son of a 
distiller, and was bom in St. John’s- 
strect, near West Sinithfield, Oct. 

*28, 1727. He died Dec. 26,1707, 
aged upwards of 70. I remember j ( his epistle to him, for caricaturing 
a song written sonic years before j. his friend Wjlkes. He chiefly charg- 
he died, and containing mock cpi- j cd him with vanity, envy, and self- 


i Fleet Market, with the date of the 
1 year in which he was lord mayor, 1 
j think, 1775. 

I Churchill was very severe in his 
portraits. In one of his pieces, he 
1 says of some person, that he has 

Hell in his heart, and Tyburu in bin face. 

• TherewerethreeJohns,muchce- 
• lebrated as patriots some yeurs ago, 
Wilkes, Glyn, and Home, after¬ 
wards Horne Tooke. They were 
even painted on signs, and were the 
! darlings of the multitude, as a cer¬ 
tain baronet is at present. Churchill 
was very severe upon Hogarth, in 


taphs. That on Wilkes I think ran 
thus; 


i 1 i si mess. Do you remember some 
! of his lines ? 

Miss K. 


Here fits Johnny Wilkes, as by many *tis 

hinted, H O ft hare I known thee, Hogarth, weak and 

Ou ministers* bad ways who oft quaintly hath ra j„ f 

i i Thywlf the idol of tby .wko.nl .Irani ; 

An alderman once, and oucc he was lord j Through the dull measures of .Mimmci s day, 

|| Iii pbruse moKt vile, prate long, long hours 


mayor 

No more he puns or squiuts, but now lies • 
quiet here. 


sway; 

While friends with friends agapiug, sit and 
gaxe 


Miss Eve. How horribly Ho-- ....... ... 

. . ti. . . , . il To hear a Hogarth babble Hogarth s praise, 

garth has made him squint in his ,) 

. Miss Eve. Yes; and when speak¬ 
ing of the ancients, he says,— 


whole-length portrait of him ! 

Miss K. Yes. Churchill says, 
that he lias • 


i! If you would have a troe perfection shewn, 


• ........ - l It roust be found in piercs of my own : 

Given to an angtl s uiind a devil s face. • , , „ . ... 

, jj I dare to challenge, in oik: single p.o-e, 

Miss Eltf I have heard, that l- Th* united force of Italy and Greece. 


the city voted bis picture to be 
placed^ in Guildhall ; but Wilkes 
refused the intended honour, say¬ 
ing, “ The case of my soul 2 >liall 
not be thus exposed to posterity 
with sucli a continued squint at 

them.” I have read bis name on 

• #• 

the obelisk at the bottopi of Fleet- 
street and Ludgatc - hill, facing 


The same poet observes, that 
many writers have said, that Envy 
! attends Merit to the grave, and 
j then leaves it; but that 

j To aurli ohsrrvrrn Hogarth giv< * the lie; 

: Worth may be hcaiVd, bul Euvy cumin! die. 

• • # 

Jl'NIMS. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, . . 

Tiib inclosed narrative of a Tour through Derbyshire, was written by 

an excellent aiulamiable man with whom I was well acquainted in mv boyinh years; 
ami who, on his return from exploring the principal natural curiosities ot that ro¬ 
mantic region, composed this account, in the form of letters, for the entertainment 
of liis friends. When it is considered how little the scenes here described are liable 
to change, you may possibly think, with me, that, notwithstanding the length of 
time during which this journal has remained in manuscript, your readers may stdl 
derive some amusement, and perhaps information, from the perusal. 

I shall merely add, that the writer, whose little compositions and jeux d'esprit of- 
•en enlivened the circles with which he associated, was carried to the gra\c by a 
decline in I7U*2, at the early age of thirty-six; that Mr. von Hcithauseo, whom he 
accompanied in this tour, was a German gentleman of fortune, who visited England 
fur iln* purpose of seeing whatever is remarkable here, and particularly to make 
him ell' acquainted with such improvements in agriculture as had not already bee* 
introduced into his native country. 1 am, &c. 

F. 

London, A«i£. 9» 1813 


A TOUR THROUGH DERBYSHIRE AND PART OF STAF¬ 
FORDS! II ltH. 


Ht »1>I HtriFLI), Sept. 9, I78H. 

Dear l'riant, 

h I do not forget, the next 
lime that a glass of Champaign falls 
in my way, 1 will drink the health, 
— 1 beg pardon, I mean the memo¬ 
ry of those who first invented the 
art of making paper, and placing > 
the thoughts upon its surface by j 
means oi tetters. We are certain- i 
ly much indebted to them ; lor, had , 
it not been for their ingenuity, l 
should not have had the pleasure 
of writing the following epistles to 
you, nor would you have had the ; 
pleasure (perhaps I >hould rather j 
have said the trouble) ot perusing • 
them. Exclusive of the advan¬ 
tages which absent friends derive j 
front distant converse with each j 
other by this medium, trade and 
coinnu ice could never have arrived i 
to their present pitch, had there 
been no other means ol convey ing 
intelligence from one <|uuricr of 
the globe to the other, than that 
which was in use before paper was 
introduced. Were we now oblig¬ 


ed, as formerly, to make use of the 
hark of trees on the occasion, to 
what an enormous and inconceiva¬ 
ble bulk would not the mails be 
swelled! llow would the merchant 
contrive an archive in which to de¬ 
posit his letters, unless he made 
use of an old deserted cow-house, 
or built a heap like those piled up 
at the tan-pits ? —You will recollect, 
that, some lime ago, 1 intimated to 

• you my intention of making a tour 
through the Peak of Derbyshire, 
and, at the same time, gave you 
a promise of communicating my 
journal: the first 1 have since ac- 
i omplished ; and the latter 1 will 
endeavour to fulfil as much to your 
satisfaction as my small abilities, 
together with rather too hasty a 
transition from one place to another, 

: will admit of. Much time and ob¬ 
servation arc requisite to form a pro- 

! per judgment of things, and to col¬ 
lect the necessary information on 

• the spot, of places or countries to 
be described. Derbyshire, in par¬ 
ticular, is ; -outitry singular in its 
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appearances and productions; to 
explore which, with the degree of 
attention they claim, would re¬ 
quire more time and philosophy 
than I could command: so that, if 
in the following pages you do not 
find such ample information or en¬ 
tertainment as you expected, at¬ 
tribute as much as you please, to 
my having been too rapidly hurried j 
along, and the remainder to my i 
defect in the requisite talents. But 
I think it is high time that we set 
off, for I know you like travelling 
as well as myself. 

Our com puny from Fuhieck, eon- , 

sistedof Mr. von Heithauscn, Grif- I 

■ 

fith Williams, and your humble j 
servant. We left home about three 
o’clock yesterday afternoon, having 
bidden our friends adieu, and re- j 
ceived many good wishes for an ■ 
agreeable journey and safe return. !j 

We descended Pudsey Hill with 
cautious steps; the declivity is 
steep, and riding down, to those 
unaccustomed to ups and downs in 
the world, appears a very awkward : 
piece of business. The country 
from Fulneck to Huddersfield, is. 
too well known to you, to ren-' 
der a description necessary. No- • 
thing occurred on the road worth 
reciting, except it be a fray in • 
which we were nearly involved 
with two X° r kshire clowns on Alir- 
field Moor: they were driving two * 
pack-horses before them, and, on ' 
our attempting to pass by, the <i 
horses quickened their pace, and :| 
seemed determined to be foremost. I 
We ftfere apprehensive that the 
drivers would rcserttit, and attri¬ 
bute their speed to us; but they 
rather seemed pleased with the ad¬ 
venture, and cried out, €< Let them 
run.” But, in the middle of the 


I common, one of the horses attempt* 
ing to turn off, and take & wrong 
road, was prevented by Mr. von 
Heithausen with a lash of his whip 
this brought on us a volley of oaths 
and abuse from one of the drivers, 
who seemed determined to exhaust 
his whole store. Our companion 
Griffith could not patiently bear 
this, but liad his whole mass of 
Welsh blood thrown into a violent 
ferment, aud, with a warmth of 
temper peculiar to his country¬ 
folks, charged our assaulter with 
impertinence and ill manners: the 
mail was undoubtedly guilty of 
both, but to be told of it only made 
bad worse. I was obliged to in¬ 
terfere, begging him to be quiet, 
having always found it best to pass 
over such treatment, which is the 
result of boorish ignorance, either 
with silent contempt, or, if I can 
have sufficient command of my 
! temper at the time, with a return 
| of seeming civility. The latter ex¬ 
pedient succeeded with the man, 
and his abuse of us ended with 
encomiums on his horse, and his 
own abilities in horsemanship, de¬ 
claring, that if the former was not 
loaded, and he mounted, he would 
j ride as well, and cut as good a ti- 
I gure as the best of us, smart as we 
looked. 1 told him, that none of 
us had the least doubt of his being 
an extraordinarily clever fellow, 
which compliment perfectly restor¬ 
ed his good humour ; and he, with 
his companion, soon parted with 
us in a friendly manner, wishing 
us a good journey. 

The road from Mirfield Moor to 
Huddersfield is very level and 
pleasant, passing by the seat of 
Sir George Armitage, a celebrated 
man on the turf. The house is an 
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antique mansion, agreeably situ- drunk tea, we took a walk to view 
ated-on an eminence in the park; the town and suburbs. Some con- 
which is well planned, though not siderable improvements have been 
very extensive. In it stands the lately made. The principal street 
tomb of the once renowned Robin has been much enlarged by con- 
Ilood, who, with his colleague, trading the dimensions of the 
Little «k>hn, rendered himself fa- churchward, which, with the ad- 
mous in the days of yore. Whe- ditioti of several new houses, ren- 
tlu*r the body of that champion is ders it very decent. The contrast 
actually deposited there, or the i between the new and old buildings 
tomb is erected only os an object i is striking, and calls for a total de¬ 
in the park, 1 am not able to asccr- J| inolition of the latter, which now 
tain. Should you be desirous of il appear to double disadvantage. 


further information on this head, ] l 
must refer you to his life and ad¬ 
ventures, which have been publish¬ 
ed ; but they have escaped my ob¬ 
servation, as my reading has not 
been the most extensive. Thewholc 
way on the left is bordered with | 
hills of considerable height, die- j 
quered with low woods, and where 
the ascent admits of cultivation, | 
with fields. The Colder runs with 
a winding course at the bottom. 
Some new mills have lately been 

a 

erected within three miles of Hud¬ 
dersfield, seemingly upon an ex- I 
tensivescale, calculated for milling 
cloth, grinding corn, and sonic 
other purposes which 1 do not re¬ 
collect. Sluices are made for con¬ 
veying the water to four wheels. 
The reservoir for supplying them 
must have been a very expensive 
work, as it is very extensive, and 
the hanks raised hv materials col- 
lectcd for the purpose. When the 
whole is completed, there will he a 
prospect of considerable emolu¬ 
ment to the proprietors, being ad¬ 
vantageously situated in a popu¬ 
lous manufacturing country. 

We reached Huddersfield about 
six o'clock in the evening, and put 
up at the George Inn, which is an 
elegant stone building. Having 

No. LVll. I oL X. 


i We were informed, that the own-- 
| er of the estate intended to pull 
: them all down, and rebuild them 
‘as the old leases expire: when 
! this is effected, Huddersfield will 
he a very neat town. The church 
is a large Gothic structure, which 
age and smoke have rendered black; 
; and it now exhibits a representa- 
, non of monkish gloom, and the 
barbarous taste in architecture of 
|* those age<. Having amused our- 

• selves for some time, we returned 
, to our inn. We spent the evening 
; very agreeably together, and about 
j eleven o'clock retired to the land 

• of nod. 

I If nothing intervenes that chang- 
i es our plan, Buxton w ill be the 
j next place whence you may ex- 

• pert to hear from 

j Your’s, &c. 

! * * * * 

C.4 5TLETOW X, $q:t. 10, 1788. 

Dear Friend , 

You will probably be sur¬ 
prised at seeing my second letter 
dated from this place; but tome 
unexpected events have Changed 
our route, of which the sequel will 
inform you. 

T ' 
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I think my last concluded with 
the important intelligence of our 
going to bed at night, so that this 
may commence with an occurrence 
of equal moment, namely, that we 
all rose the next morning, and | 
went before breakfast to see the ‘ 
Cloth-Hall, for which we had made 
a fruitless application the evening 
before, for it was too late. 

It is a large, convenient, circu¬ 
lar building, consisting of two sto¬ 
ries, with the windows inside. Suit¬ 
able stages are erected all rouud, 
upon which the cloth is laid. Each | 
person has his own stand, which is • 
numbered, and a fixed price is paid j 
for every piece of cloth carried in. 
Convenience seems to have been 
the principal consideration in plan¬ 
ning the building, and though it; 
is not altogether destitute of orna¬ 
ment, yet much has not been ex¬ 
pended upon unnecessary gran¬ 
deur. Wc returned to our quur- | 
ters, breakfasted, and then set out, i 
very well satisfied with our treat- | 
ment and accommodations at the 
inn. The landlord is a man oi 
a very civil and obliging dispo¬ 
sition, who pa)s particular atten¬ 
tion to his customers. His do¬ 
mestics appeared the same, and 
were oil equally intent to sene: 
they have probably been much in¬ 
fluenced in their behaviour by their 
master's example. In such inns 
the traveller feels himself at home, I 
and though he has as undoubted a i 
claim to civility at an inn, as at any 
shop where he makes a purchase; 
vet die many instances that or- j 
cur to the contrary, render a civil 

and courteous behaviour the more 

• • 

Agreeable, the less it is expected. 
•Having rode out of the town, we 
; parted with our companion Wil-j 


liamt, who took the Marsden road, 
and we pursued that to YVoodhead; 
passed through several villages, 
Lockwood, Amly, Haig, and Holm- 
firtli; the latter place seemed po¬ 
pulous, and lias a very decent 
church, which has lately been re¬ 
built. These villages are all very 
pleasantly situated. 

The road from Huddersfield till 
wc passed Holmfirth, led us through 
an extensive, winding valley ; on 
each side the prospects arc rich and 
much diversified. Woods and cul¬ 
tivated fields on the sides of the 
hills, with excellent pasturage in 
the rallies, formed the face of the 
country, till within three or four 
milcsof Wood head, when the bleak 
aspect of the Peak begins to shew 
itself, with lofty, barren mountains: 
having reached the summit of one, 
wc descended seemingly into auo- 
tlier world, leaving all appearance 
of civilization behind 11 s. The 
mind that can view scenes such as 
then presented themselves, without 
any sensible or striking emotion, 
must indeed be callous and un¬ 
feeling. In such majestic defor¬ 
mity of nature (if the expression 
may be allowed), we have a very 
grand display of our Maker’s power. 

Thomson, in his solemn ad¬ 
dress to the God of Seasons, has 
a beautiful passage, descriptive oi 
the effects which the terrors of w in¬ 
ter have upon a contemplative 
mind, and the ideas which they 
suggest concerning the omnipotent 
Creator. They occurred to my 
mind, having experienced some 
similar impressions from what I 
saw ; and by supposing myielf in 
those desolate regions in the depth 
of winter, could appropriate them 
very aptly: 
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Ir. winter, awful Thnu, with cloafetad alarms 
Aruunt} thee thrown, trwpeit o’er teiapcst 
roll'd, 

Majestic darkncaa, on the whiriwiiitTa win# 
Rilling sublime ; Thou UidM lire world odore, 
And bambiext nature with thy so it kero blaat. 

Certain it is, that wlwt the |>oet 
Inis here described, corresponds in 
its effects with such striking scenes 
in nature, and both occasion a mix¬ 
ed sensation of awe and terror in 
the mind, which milder seasons 
and less rugged prospects will ne¬ 
ver excite. I would not trespass 1 
upon your patience, by intruding 
these remarks, were I not well con¬ 
vinced, tliat a similar turn of think- 
ing, together with your customary 
indulgence, would kindly excuse! 
them. 

The top of the mountain over 

which wc passed was composed of 

turf, which in rainy weather is one * 

entire hog. The road is hard and 

well made, and, on account of its ! 

vast elevation, it must have cost 

much labour to collect the materials, j 

In treating of these mountains, 1 { 

speak, or rather write, as one that 1 

has never been abroad : but as anv ! 

% 

iliing is only great or small by com- . 
parison, bad 1 ever visited the im- | 
mouse ridges of mountains tliatcx- 
tend themselves through the whole 
continent of America from north • 
to south; had 1 ever sealed the 
Peak of Tenerilfe, or the tops of 
litna or Vesuvius, or peeped into 
the gulphs whence they discharge 
their eruptions; had 1 been a soldier 
in the army of Hannibal when ho 
led his troops across the Alps, w liicli 
were before deemed inaccessible; 
or, bad 1 even with my friend j 
Weideman, on a hot summer’s da\, 
ascended the Scheideckin Switzer* 
land, with many a pufl* and weary 
step; I should then look down up- 
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on the mountains of- Derbyshire, 

I and hardly allow, tluu, in compa¬ 
rison with those before mentioned, 
they deserve the name of hills. But 
as 1 have never travelled farther 
than the land of potatoes, butter¬ 
milk, and hospitality, 1 hope all 
those who may ever have made the 
tour of Europe, will excuse me, if 
my descriptions of those scenes of 
Derbyshire may appear to tliein 
either extravagant or too highly 
coloured. We observed, in seve¬ 
ral places, fissures of considerable 
depth on the sides of the mountains, 
occasioned by vasi torrents "f wa¬ 
ter that rush down in winter with 
great violence, particularly when 
the snow begins to melt. Though 
| the season, for some time before we 
! were there, had been remarkably 
; dry, and a general scarcity of wa¬ 
ter complained of, yet the streams 
, llowed down in several places, 

| which plainly indicated, that in wet 
seasons the water collected upon 
the tops of those mountains must 
he immense, and its effects, when 
rolling down the rugged cataracts, 

! very striking. And though we did 
• not observe places of considerable 
height, where the fall is cjuite per¬ 
pendicular, the appearance must, 
however, be grand, to \iew sucli 
a body of water rolling down from 
the top to the bottom of the moun- 
i lain, continually broken and work- 
j etl into foam by dashing against 
; the rocks which oppose its passage. 

1 should think, that, to a person 
. possessed of sufficient curiosity, 
. nine, and money, a visit to this 
j country, in the depth of winter, 
I would ailord much pleasure, when 
! the mountains are covered with 
\ snow*, and the cataracts exerting 
all their violence As you may 
T 2 
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probably never view any scenes of i 
this kind, and our poet Thomson 
has given us the most animated de¬ 
scription of a cataract 1 have ever 
met with, give me leave to intro¬ 
duce it at present. I should not 
be much surprised, if, while you 
read it, imagination should suggest 
a tremendous roar, and oblige you 
to stop your ears, or to turn aside 

from the frightful prospect. 

• 

At first an azure uliect it ruklici luoid. 

Then Mrhitfuing !»y <l»*pee:-, as prone it fall*; 
And, from the loud rebounding ro.ks lx low, 
Dash'd iu a cloud of foam, it lends aloft 
A hoary nnst, und forms a CMiflrw shoa'r • 
Nor ran the tortur'd wan here find repose; 
But, raging still, amid the sha^gv locks. 

Now flashes o'er the M atter'd frjginruU, now 
Aslant the hollow < humid r.ipid durls, 

And falling fust, from giadual slope to slope, 
With wild iufrarted couisc, s.nd InaenM mar, 
It gains a safer bed, anj steals, ut Ul, 

Along the mazes of the quit t vale. 

And there wc will leave it for the 
present, and pursue our journey; j 
for certain commotions in our siu- ! 
maths, occasioned by the keen 
mountain air and long riding, re- 


plicity, with the church yard deco¬ 
rated,* as those in the country ge¬ 
nerally are, with a solitary yew- 
tree. Adjoining the village is Glos- 

sop Hall, the residence of- 

Howard, Esq.: nothing very strik¬ 
ing distinguishes the mansion, which 
is small and as plain as possible. 
A river runs through the middle 
of the park, which abounds with 
1 wood, and appears to more advan¬ 
tage in that desolate country, than 
it would any where else. After 
waiting some time with no small 
impatience for dinner, which, for 
an hour and a half, we had been 
assured was coming immediately, 
some good English boiled beef and 
turnips made their appearance, to 
our no small comfort. We sat dou it 
to dinner with two travellers: the 
one a Mr. Harris from London, a 
considerable manufacturer of chim¬ 
ney-pieces, monuments, ike. and 
aLo a dealer in Derbyshire produc¬ 
tions ; the other a Mr. Kendal, his 
acquaintance, who was in the law 


minded us of the necessity of sup¬ 
plying nature with her usual de¬ 
mands, which were more extrava¬ 
gant than ordinary. Our prospects 
on every side consisted of dreary 
mountains, which reared their heads 
over each other with rugged ma¬ 
jesty, sometimes extending in long 
ridges, and sometimes thrown to¬ 
gether in confused masses. The 
surfaces of the most part consisted 
of moss and heath, with here and 
there a heap of small rocks. 

After a stage of twenty miles, 
we at last reached (ilossop, and put 
lip at the Bull's Head, to which we 
had been recommended. This is 
a small neat village, most delight¬ 
fully situated ; ha> a dc cent church, 
built in the true style of rural sim- 


line, ami travelling for the benefit of 
his health. An acquaintance with 
these agreeable people soon com¬ 
menced, and fully compensated for 
our long delay before dinner, which 
was upon their account. Mr. Harris 
had been employed to erect a mo¬ 
nument in the church, sacred to 
the memory of a Squire Haig: it 
was well executed, and far eclipsed 
all theotlierornamentsof the build¬ 
ing, which consisted chiefly of an 
escutcheon fringed with cobwebs, 
and a few rudely executed monu¬ 
ments, chi which was carved some¬ 
thing intended to represent a 
death’s lmad and marrow-bones, 
but which bore a nearer resem¬ 
blance to a turnip, with two broom¬ 
sticks placed transversely beneath 
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it. Tlie squire beforo-tBep^ioned repast, we set out ia good spirits 
had been a nmn of considerable upon our quixotic expedition, cn- 
fortune, consequently of some note tireiy at the mercy of our guide, 
in the country: but his memory He was one of the hardy race of 
did not appear to be held in much the mountaineers, and so accus- 
csteem by the country people, as • tomed to those hilly regions, that 
they expressed much dissalisfac- ; lie ran almost the whole way, which 
tioiuit the epitaph, which, as usual, j was about sixteen miles, without 
exhibited his virtues (if liehadauy), , discovering the least symptoms of 
and was totally silent as to his vires, j. fatigue or want of breath. 

There was sufficient reason to be- I, It is impossible for any descrip- 


licve, that if the honest rustics 1 
durst have acted agreeably to their ! 
inclinations, they would have da- j 
inaged the nose or the wig of the • 
bust, which, with the head it in-| 
closed, made a very portly appear- ! 
ance, and to have defaced it would ; 
certainly have been an act of un-: 
justiciable wantonness. Mr. Harris 
had just completed the job when j 
we arrived, and, with his compa- ! 
liion, had determined to set oil' the 
same afternoon for Castletown, by | 
a route across the mountains, which • 
is seldom traversed, on account of* 
the great difficulty attending it, 
particularly with horses ; the usual ; 
road being that by II ay field and 
Chapel in the Frith. They had , 
furnished themselves with a guide, j 
without which it would lie iiupos- . 
sible for those unacquainted with ! 
the country to find their road. As • 


tion to convey to your ipiud an 
adequate idea of the scenes through 
which we passed. The path was, 
for three orfourmilcs, to be distin¬ 
guished, and was tolerably good, 
being mostly in the vallies, which 
were bordered on each side w ith vast 
mountains. The road was then for 
some miles so rugged, that we were 
frequently obliged to alight and 
lead our horses, which with much 
difficulty and danger could pick 
their steps, particularly in descend¬ 
ing the declivity. Our fatigue and 
apprehensions were, however, am¬ 
ply recompensed by the wonderful 
• prospects that incessantly present- 
1 cd themselves on every side, with 



if possible, more majestic at every 
variation. We rode upwards of 
seven miles through a district called 
i the Woodlands, without seeing a 


we found our companions sensible, i living soul, or any appearance of 
agreeable, and intelligent, and wire j human dwellings; passed near a 
besides fond of any adventures valley, called the Devil’s Ditch; 
that bore the appearance of siiigu- j saw about two miles distant the 
larity, we were very easily persuad- ! mountain called Kindar Sroud, 
ed to relinquish our first formed : supposed to be the highest in the 
project, and change our route, dc- ; Peak. A Mr. Grand, w ho is stew- 
termined altogether to brave the ! ard to the Duke of Devonshire, 
perils attendant on the journey ; resides in a most sequestered situ- 
bcforc us, should ue even, in those ation among the mountains, to 
solitary glens, have to encounter » whose house the access must be 
° Gorgons, or Hydras, or Chime- , very difficult, lie ii a considerable, 
fas dire.” Having made a hearty breeder o. “beep, which find cx- 
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cellent pasturage upon the moun¬ 
tains. At last, after much fatigue, 
we entered a fine extensive valley, 
called Hopedale, in which the vil¬ 
lage of Hope is situated, about a 
mile from Castletown, at which 
place we arrived about six in the 
evening. We made choice of the 
Castle Inn, which had the most re¬ 
putable appearance; but it was 
with some difficulty that we pro¬ 
cured admission and accommoda¬ 
tions, the whole town and every 
public-house in it being crowded 
with people, who had assembled to 
the water. The place was all in an 
uproar, but we fortunately got 
possession of a little back room, 
whither we could retire from the 
noise of bagpipes, fiddling, and 
dancing, with which wc had the 
prospect of being serenaded the 
whole night. We drank tea, and 
then took a walk up to the old 
castle, which stands upon the verge 
of the hill, just over the entrance 
into the cave. The walls are of 
prodigious thickness, and, on ac¬ 
count of its situation, it must for¬ 
merly have been a place of great 
strength. Tradition, as well as 
those who have described the anti¬ 
quities of Derbyshire, has been 
silent respecting its origin. Evi¬ 
dent traces of Homan architecture 
are to be met with in it. There 
are remains of a winding stone 
staircase, that led to the top of the 
tower ; but time has made such ra¬ 
vages upon the steps, that there is 
no possibility of ascending; so that 
the owls and hats which inhabit the 
stfirimjfc, live totally unmolested. 
We.liimd from the castle a hcautiful 
prospect of the town and valley 
below. The latter forms a plain, 
nearly fiat, the extent of which 


i 


i 


!l 


*1 


is two males by three. The moun¬ 
tains riseoaall sides very abruptly, 
except towards Sheffield, where 
they appear more gradual. 

We then returned to our inn, 
where, having refreshed and rested 
ourselves, we unanimously agreed 
to a proposal made of visiting the 
Peak Hole that evening, which 
would enable us to set ofi sooner 
the next morning. Mr. Harris hav¬ 
ing some acquaintance with one of 
the guides, we sent for him, bar¬ 
gained about the expcnce, and set¬ 
tled our plan. He undertook to 
engage the singers, as also the man 
who makes the explosion at the 
extremity of the cave, we being 
determined to sec and hear every 
thing curious. Having fortified 
our stomachs with a little brandy 
against the pernicious effects of 
damps and vapours, and furnished 
ourselves with a bottle of the same, 
for further use, we entered the 
gloomy regions, each with a light¬ 
ed caudle in his hand. The cave, 
on the first entrance, forms a regu¬ 
lar arch, allowing for several pro¬ 
tuberances of the rocks, of 4*2 feet 
high and 120 feet wide. Over this 
tlie rocks rise quite perpendicular, 
some to the height of 2-50 feet. 
The first entrance is made use of 
for spinning cord, as it is well shel¬ 
tered, and admits a sufficiency of 
light Jor that purpose. At the dis¬ 
tance of about fifty yards from the 
first entrance, you come to a small 
door, which opens to what may 
properly he called the commence¬ 
ment of tIso cavern. We found tlte 
waters remarkably low, and the 
place very clean and dry. On first 
entering, we were obliged to stoop 
for some yards, but were presently 
eased of that trouble on avrivingat 
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what is called the Belirlftmse; a , 
mark is then shewn yotrMrthe side, | 
about five feet high, to which the • 
waters frequently rise in winter, j 
and totally prevent any access. 
The river soon appeared over which 
we were to be ferried. Our com¬ 
panion, Harris, who is an acute 
observer, discovered, the last time 
he was here, that the hank which 
supports the water, is artificial, ! 
and contrived purposely to render | 
the subterranean excursion of more • 
importance and expencc to the 
traveller. He humorously hinted , 
his 4jscovery to his conductor at ! 
the time, who did not deny it, but j 
requested he might be silent on the j 
subject, as it put a little money in 
their pockets. 1 examined thcplace ji 
particularly, and was well convin- i 
ced tlmt the hank was the work of 
art. However, as I look upon the | 
boat-adventure to he the most 1 
agreeable part of the whole busi- • 
ness, 1 would by no means wish 1 
that it might he demolished, nor I 
grudge the guide a reasonable re- i 
compel ice for his trouble. The; 
boat in which you make this ccecn- J 
trie: voyage is flat-bottomed and 
about a foot deep, so that some 


length, might enjoy a refreshing 
nap. As we : ipproached the op¬ 
posite shore, the appearance of 
our companions standing there with 
candles in their hands, awaiting our 
arrival, naturally suggested the idea 
of being ferried over the Styx by 
Charon into the doleful regions of 
Pluto, of which, according to the 
description given us, this place ex* 
hibits a tolerable resemblance. 

Well, after congratulating each 
other on our safe landing, we 
marched on, and arrived at Roger 
Rain’s house, so called from a re¬ 
gular and continued shower of raiu 
that filtrates through the rocks, 
and falls without any intermisaion 
in summer and winter. The next 
place that interests the attention of 
the visitor is the Chancel, an open¬ 
ing of very considerable height 
and dimensions. In this, at an 
elevation of 57 feet, is the Orches¬ 
tra, the ascent to which is steep 
and slippery : here the singers 
place themselves, and the echo of 
the voices is truly astonishing. We 
had three or four young geniuses 
who bawled for us, for singing it 
could hardly be called with pro¬ 
priety. Wc afterwards understood 


precaution is necessary at stepping | the reason of their performances 
in, and afterwards placing yourself |. being so indifferent: having made 
to preserve a proper equilibrium, f use of a bottle of rum, the co.»t of 
The passengers must lie flat upon which they thought to impose up- 
their backs, or if they prefer it, •’ onus, and hating druuk more than 
on their faces. Any person having sufficient before, the effects of that 
the misfortune of a nose eighteen j totally dqirivcd.them of the small 
or twenty inches long, would run ; powers of execution that were left, 
much risk of receiving some da-j What we heard gave us, however, 
mage at the extremity, as the rocks an idea of what must he the effect 
hang over at nearly that distance of good singing, considerably im- 
from the boat. The bottom is co- proved by the Wonderful echo. One 
vered with clean dry straw, so that j of our company living a German 
you limy lie down very comfortably, j flute w it 1 *, him, played several tunes, 
and were the passage of sufficient among othei*, God save the King;.’ 
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&c. and Ending ourselves foil o£ 
good-will uod loyalty to our sove¬ 
reign, we accompanied it with our j 
voices. This made some recom- 


t ended.. across. tke.JdWCB, and 
seemed to* support* thet root.*. An 
injunction of total sil^pce is gene-; 
rally laid upon the company here, 


pence for the disappointment we 4 and by listening attentively* your 


had met with in the performance 
of our young choristers, who were 'j 
better suited for bed at the time, 
tlian for the task they had under¬ 
taken. 

Having fully satisfied our curio- i 


hear very distinctly a noise resem* 
bling that occasioned by a distant 
cascade. 

The next adventure that occurs, 
; is your being carried over the rw 
ver, which crosses the cavern, on 


fity by the surprising echoes of i the shoulders of your guide. Those 


every possible noise we were able 
to invent, among the rest,the mew- • 
ing of cats, ike. we went on to the ; 
Devil’s Cellar. 1 do iioi intend to i 
inform you how it obtained its * 
name, because 1 really do not , 
know. It may perhaps have ori- i 
ginated from a visit paid by the old 
gcutlcman with his cloven feet. 
Indeed, 1 have never seen a spot 
more suitable, if ever he wants to 
place himself so as to listen unob¬ 
served to what is going forward in 
our world, but more particularly 
at Castletown. 1 think wc must 
here introduce part of the Scotch¬ 
man’s prayer: “ Frae the pope’s. 
laws and the deel’s claws, gued 
Loord, delier us.” Amcn.-^-As 
we had taken a bottle of brandy 
and a glass tumbler with us, we 
made a most refreshing draught 


who do not choose to run the ha¬ 
zard of cold-bathing by being 
thrown off, may at some small dis¬ 
tance pick their steps over the wa¬ 
ter, with no more risk than that of 
wet feet. When I was there some 
years ago, my guide informed me, 
that, not long before. Lord North, 
with a company of other gentle¬ 
men, had visited the place. His 
lordship is well known to be a per¬ 
son of very considerable weight 
and dimensions, and could not by 
any means be persuaded to venture 
liiinsdf over on a man’s shoulders, 
choosing rather to stay behind, and 
wait the return of liis company. 
There is, however, no hazard, for 
those who carry you over are sure¬ 
footed, and so well accustomed to 
the business, that notwithstanding 
there is an uneven bottom, they sel- 


with that and some excellent water,; dom, if ever, set down their load 
which runs through the cavern as l before the time. Going on a little 
clear as crystal, and accompanied ! farther, we were shewn the hanging 
it with a pipe of tobacco, which ; rock, which is of a considerable 
is undoubtedly a good antidote ( size and suspended from the roof 
against the effects of foul air. After; This, as well as many other of the 
a gradual descent of 150 feet fur- 'j same composition, are petrefsc- 
path being by the side of ,j tions, which in process of time have 
tbe, 0 tffaua f we arrived at the Half- j, been increased to their present 


hulk. .Soon after this you arrive 
at the Tom of Lincoln, a circular 
cavity resembling a large hell in 
disUxpe fromeach other, tbat-ex- |j shape. At last we reach the «- 


wajj House; and at some small dis -1 
ta^$e were shewn three regularly j 
fomed- arches, at a considerable 
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tremity, as far as we coultf-^alk on 
<lty ground, for the rock ha* been 
blown away twenty yards 

farther, in hopes of finding the 
supposed communication between 
this and another hole at a consider¬ 
able distance, where the river that 
runs through the.cavern falls into 
the ground above and is lost. An 
expedient tried some years ago 
with a sack of chaff, has confirmed 
the supposition, for it found -its 
way into the Peak Hole; so that 
there is undoubtedly a channel, if 
not another cave, through which 
the water runs. The last curiosity 
which remained was the explosion 
with gunpowder: the rock had been 
bored and charged before our ar¬ 
rival: we were desired to retire 
about twenty yards from the spot, 
when it was let off with a report 
that almost stunned our cars; the 
sound was reverberated from dif¬ 
ferent parts of the cavern with in¬ 
creased violence, and seemed like 
a long and continued clap of thun¬ 
der. Staying till all had subsided, 
we turned about, hoping to revisit 
our fellow-creatures upon earth. 

Having determined to Irate no 
part unexplored, we went on onr i 
return up to the Orchestra, whence 
it is frightful to look down into 
the gulph below. Near to this, a 
small cave branches out to the ex * \' 1 
tent of about twenty yards. Sonic j 
of our company went in to the end, ] 
but as one is obliged to stoop al- ! ( 
most double, I declined if, having ! 
already bad sufficient futipue. • 
There are many of those smaller j! 
caves in the lower part, but they 1 
aregcnerally filled with mud, which 
is brought in by the waters every 
season in great abundance. Our j 
guhte related a circumstance to ur, • 

No. LVIl. Id. X. 


1 it 

that happened when his wife was a" 
child. She with Borne companions, 
straggled into the cavern, and it 
being quite dark, they lost them-* 
selves and coujd not find their way. 

: outagain. They were soon missing, 

! and, after thirteen hours search, 

: were found up to their necjis.in.mud,- 
< and almost dead, but were happily 
restored. 

About half-past ten we finished 
our expedition, and on coming out 
received a salute from the owls, 
who have their haunts in the old. 
castle and rocks above. A comfort¬ 
able supper waited for us at the 
inn, for which we were well pre¬ 
pared. We then retired to rest, 

1 which was rendered very sweet by 
the fatigue of the day. 

I think, my dear friend, I have 
! given you enough to ruminate upon 
: till you hear from me again, which 
! will probably he by the next post. 

| It is very customary for corre¬ 
spondents to makcapologics for tlio* 
length of very short letters, which 
they seem to he very apprehensive 
will exhaust the patience of the 
reader. This is supposing them 
to possess but a very small stock 
indeed of that valuable commodity. 
They are in general, however, but 
empty, unmeaning compliments, 
::nd may as well be omitted. l)r. 
Johnson said, that a short letter to a 
friend at a distance is an affront. 
Now you know the doctor was a 
man of the most profound learning, 
and has said many curious things' 
in his life-time. The natural con-* 
elusion to be drawn from these 
premises, is, that one ought to write 
a long one, supposing* that it is 
only about a cock and a butt.* Now 
this I have done, but should my 
epistle seem raner tediota to jreni, 
U 
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let the atjVtology which an Irishman' so, mjr dear .honey,“farewell,. till 
(t couittryiilan of mine) made on a you will be after hearing again from 
Minilnf occasion, suffice, namely,! Your’s, See. 

“ If L bad time, my dear honey, 1 | ' 

would have made it shorter;’* and 



THOUGHTS OX FEMALE EDUCATION", MARRIAGE, AND 

DOWRY. 

By AlGUSTUt VOU KoTZl.bLt. 


MASYvears ago an honest French- ? married state. Her honse becomes 
man wrote a hook on Marriage and • a temple of luxury and fashion, 
the Dowry of the bride, where,; She pours forth gold in a hundred 
among other things, he draws the streams. If her husband presumes 
following picture, to which we shall ! to make the slightest remark, she 
find among ourselves abundance of j laughs outright in his face. ‘ What 
originals. are you thinking of, my dear? why 

“ What a wretched education do ! disturb yourself about such trifles ? 
the daughters of the rich in general This shawl cost only a hundred 
receive! Money makes amends for ! guineas; the little countess gave 
every thing! is the maxim instilled ; two hundred for one, butlameeo- 


into them from theirtenderestyears, 
if not by words, at least by deeds. 
If teachers arc provided for such J 
a female, the music-master, ami | 
above all the dancing-master, arc ; 
sure of a kind reception ; but those 
who should form her heart and un¬ 
derstanding only tire and disgust. 
Wiuit need has she of instruction r 
has she not plenty of money? i* 
not this often enough repeated to 
her bv her maid, and not rarely - 
even by her mother? and lias not : 
Nature herself sufficiently endow- j 
eu her with genius?—If a malicious f 
aally escapes her, all about her! 
l?Ugh till they are ready to split 
their sides at her wit. Does she 
say something absurd, it is term¬ 
ed natural,, U)W fleeted. —Dressing, 
dancing, tl.ramming a musical in¬ 
strument, and jjovjtd-reading, are 
only occupations; for, thanks 
tp those charming productions, she 


nomical. 

■ 44 To prove to her husband that 

! she possesses talents, she spends 
! all her nights at balls. Woe betide 
him, if he entreats her to give up 
dancing for half an hour, for the 
sake of her health, or to return 
home before it is broad day-light * 
For a game at quadrille she would 
risk her life. Does he shew that 
lie is in earnest, she has tears and 
convulsions at her command. If 
lie cares not for these, he is a ty¬ 
rant. She sits weeping in the bon • 
doir. A young coxcomb enter?, 
and throws himself at her feet:— 
‘Heavens! Madam, you weep! 
what monster can have given pnin 
to such an angel ?’— 4 My Imsband,* 
she replies, and is long unable to 
articulate another word for sobbing. 
The coxcomb mingles his tears with 
hers; her heart opens; the cruel, 
the atrocious husband is abused/ 


l.asatfcast learned to re#d, -Thus I, condemned; the coxcomb adml-* 


accomplished, six e enters into the * j listers comfort; her face brightens 
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yp r Tb$ Imabwd snOqct ^ffhile 

\fi silence; at length be U&; *Cfka 
consolation in the arms of some 
kind finale. The frail ties pf de¬ 
corum (for modesty site never knew) 
are completely broken, and ap¬ 
pearances arc disregarded in de¬ 
spite of the opinion of tbe world 

“The winged years are at length 
succeeded by those on crutches. 
Youth is gone, and beauty along 
with it. The large fortune is dis¬ 
sipated. It is absolutely necessary 
to retrench, to stay at home, and 
that alone! Wlat is to be done? 
Dance and dress, for what else has 
she learned ? The wretched cou¬ 
ple now sit opposite to one another 
in sullen silence, or if they open 
their lips, it is for the purpose 
of mutual reproach. This pro¬ 
duces aversion and hatred in addi¬ 
tion to the contempt which they 
have long reciprocally cherished. 
Depraved children, who perhaps 
have nothing of the father about 
them but the name, lead him not 

back to their mother. They arc 

• 

well aware of the wretched footing 
on which their-parents live, or if 
t.icj* liuvo not perceived it, there 

i.rc servants officious enough to di¬ 
rect their attention to the subject. 
iluw their heart*; are early poison¬ 
ed. They grow uy. pity their fa¬ 
ther, despise their mother, or if 
they are more attached to the latter, 
they look upon the former as a ty¬ 
rant. An aversion to mammon) 
springs up in their youthful hearts; 
they become selfish bachelors or 
had husbands.” 

Tuis picture is delineated with 
strong, perhaps too harsh colours; 
it is, nevertheless, true, that the 
education of the daughters of the 
rich in general resembles a scalfold 


run up of wood, and gaudfty pauU 5 # 
ed, for the sleew^pf> singM*)*- 4 
stands perhaps a whole summer. 
The first storm,, the first shower 
overthrow and wash it hare.. Qf.uH 
the rich young women with whom 
I had ever more than a slight ac¬ 
quaintance, there was hut one who. 
had so richly adorned her 'mind/ 
and so carefully cultivated the ten¬ 
der affections, that, even without 
beauty and without w.ealtli, v ahe 
would have , been the joy of the 
poorest parents, the felicity of the 
most indigent husband. . w . 

In order then to banish aJi these 
terrible evils forever from t‘:e world 
and the married state, the author 
proposes an expedient, which lie 
considers us the only and likewise 
an infallible remedy, lie calls the 
attention of legislators to the sub¬ 
ject, and recommends the follow¬ 
ing laws:— 

1. Upon no pretext whatever 
shall it henceforth be permitted to 
assign any portion to daughters. 
The bridegroom shall give t he bride 
every tiling, even the dress in which 
lie receives her hand. 

2. Daughters shall be incapable 
of inheriting property. At most, 
those who remain unmarried may 
be allowed an annuity. 

3. It shall not be lawful for them 
to accept either presents or be¬ 
quests; or at least they shall return 
them when they marry. 

4. W idows also shall enjoy no¬ 
thing more limn an annuity, which 
shall drop when they contract a 
second marriage. 

In the writer’s opinion the natu¬ 
ral result of these regulations would 
l>e, that young females would en¬ 
deavour to heighten their persona! 
charms with tho* e of the soul alone; 

U 2 
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atid that^men would never he so 
base as to marry for money. Hap¬ 
py marriages he considers as the in¬ 
fallible consequence of these laws; 
at least, many such could not fail 
to be produced by them. Perhaps 
it would even be still bettor if we 
adopted the practice of many na¬ 
tions, among whom the bridegroom 
is obliged to purchase his bride of 
her parents. IVjany a youth, who 
but for this would he indolent and 
prodigal, would become industri¬ 
ous and careful, that he might save 
enough to buy the object of his 
choice. 


ii 


It should be observed^ that?in 
Estlionia the writer’s wishes have 
long been, at least in part, fulfilled ; 
and he would rejoice to find ii> the 
many happy marriages there a con¬ 
firmation of his principle. In that 
country the sisters can inherit only 
half as much as their brothers, and 
even the worth of that half is in 
general very much reduced by the 
low value set upon the property 
which is kept by the brothers. The 
parents, nevertheless, imagine that 
they love their daughters with the 
same affection as their sons. 


THE INCOGNITA. 

(A TJll/E STORY). 

I love a «tory in print, or a lifr, for then wr air suie they arc true. 


As Sir George Wjldair was foot¬ 
ing down “ m go no more lo your 
Town" with a sprightly step, to 
which lie was excited by the ala¬ 
crity of his lovely partner, and the 
lastbotile of Escudier’shest Cham¬ 
pagne, his eyes frequently wan¬ 
dered from the searching looks 
cf Lad)* Caroline, which darted 
through a gipsey mask, to a dis¬ 
tant form of symmetry itself, of 
which he, ever and anon, caught 
a glimpse as the figure occasion¬ 
ally to him, and vanished in AW 
out.sides or chain poussdle: at length 
he approached nearer to the stran¬ 
ger; lie was fortunate enough, at 
hands Jhfce round, to touch the fin¬ 
ger of his fair iuamorata, which he 
involuntarily pressed : but he soon 
lo*t her in the finishing of the 
.figure, and saw her, it is true, but 
it was at the bottom of twenty 
,f ouple. It was impossible, as yet, 
to cjuit his partner, to whomi of a 


ij sudden, he became totally inutten- 
j tive, and, had she not clapped her 
'! hand for a quicker time, he would 
probably have forgotten Lady Ca¬ 
roline, towhoseplenitndeof charms 
he had not long before been a most 
‘ humble adorer. 

The dance being concluded, lie 
was relieved from a task that was 
now irksome to him, and, under 
pretence of seeking for an ice to 
( cool that bosom which no small 
I! portion of jealousy inflamed, he 
left Lady Caroline for the request¬ 
ed purpose, hut really to seek the 
fair unknown. He wandered from 
room to room, but in vain ; he saw 
her not. The fumes of Champagne 
had evaporated, the sensation of 
violent joy had subsided hi de¬ 
pression, hut still the fair incog¬ 
nita’s image swam before him, and 
vexation was visible in his counte¬ 
nance, because he could not be¬ 
hold her once more; — 5 * Cursctl 
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• foelotyil” -lie -exclaimed.. As he 
was returning disappointed to.the 
company, he heard-the tuning of 
instruments, preparatory to ano¬ 
ther dance. He. saw the. glare of 
lights through tlie intervening log¬ 
gias; and-hastening forward,- he 
struck to the right, instead of his 
left hand: lie found himself in a 
fantastic boudoir , lifted upin what is 
termed the Gothic style, andGothic 
indeed was its dcsigu. At the end 
of this apartment was alargc win¬ 
dow of stained glass ; - it was the 
only opening at which the rays of 
the moon were allowed-to pene¬ 
trate, unobstructed by artificial 
light. She seemed to avail herself 
most powerfully of this licence, for 
her lull orb illumined the whole 
orjtorv. One or two tired or lialf 
inebriated sons of pleasure were 
lounging on the councillors; and 
lie was cursorily regarding the 
place, when his eves struck on a 
recess, where be beheld seated, and 
apparently overcome with heat, the 
object of his search. A man who 
cat behind her, was fanning her 
with her mask ; and the smile which 
played on her face, shewed* that 
this bumble attempt at refreshing 
her was gratefully accepted. Her 
companion rose at her request ;• he 
opened the painted lattice; she 
threw• herself backward, and dis¬ 
played her face, her shoulders, and 
the finest of nec ks, as if to enjoy 
the full iuJlucnce of the reviving 
power of the air. Sir Ge orge wrap¬ 
ped hit domino round him, and 
ooncealing his face with his vizor, j 
contemplated her person unobserv- j 
ed: he ran over one of the finest 
countenances ever formed by 11 a- : 
lure; her forehead, visible to his 
fight as the zephyrs parted her 


j flaxen curls* was of dazfchug white¬ 
ness; an eye. of herfVefcdy t>lue 
ligltied up a countenance of ange¬ 
lic sweetness*; while her lips ileVer 
parted; except to slitew. teeth* of 
ivory, or never closed,' blit to .dis¬ 
play a smile of unaffected fascina¬ 
tion.—“ A’itgel goddess l or by. what 
otlicr name shall l call thee ? n aspi¬ 
rated Sir George to -himself. He 
r then cursed* the intrude* who* sat 
by, and whose officious -services 
| site seemed to accepts ilh delight, 
j Her judgment, he thought, might 
have taught her tt* liave selected 
hi nr in preference for her cicisbeo. 
He was devising some expedient 
to accost her,:.but while making 
an essay to compliment her face, 
she covered it with her mask; and 
| he. was abduUto address her on her 
| figure, when some oric struck him 
on the shoulder, and, in the imi- 
tative tone of a Brallam, .sung, 

“ It it for lore! is it «yr woe ! , 

;. M Lore it n»( joy, tweet maid." 

|"Why,- Sir George,” continued 
the familiar, " what part art-stu¬ 
dying now ?—If the Apollo of.Bel- 
videre, I approve of the arrange¬ 
ment of your drapery; but,-by 
the bend in your head, and the pro¬ 
jection of your knee, 1 should ra¬ 
ther suppose you were enacting the 
Venus de Medici; yon look the 
character wonderfully!!!” .Sir 
George affected - to -join., in his 
friend’s laugh;- and;, assuming a 
careless air, enquired of Doriuiant 
! the- name of the lovely ctfcature 
who was sitting in the niche with 
the J'vUow in the scarlet domino. 
But Dorinianr might be hung if he 
knew ; and winding round his face 
while telling some uncommonly 
good joke *. t iot happened to a friend 
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of his, he prevented Sir Ccorge, 
at every turn, from seeing the 
only object he was then desirous 
of beholding. When the story 
was finished, Sir George’s eyes re¬ 
turned to the niche, to view his 
charmer once more; hut the lady 
bad withdrawn, and left him to pur¬ 
sue his cogitations. In vain he en¬ 
quired of the Marchioness of I—k, 
who gave the entertainment; in 
vain he solicited the servants to ac¬ 
quaint him to whose party she be¬ 
longed ; he could gain no informa¬ 
tion;—she had Bed, and Sir George 
left the party, to use his own phrase, 
in “ a cursed ill humour.” He 
threw himself into a chair; he sub¬ 
mitted tb be undressed by his valet 
without reacting; he retired me¬ 
chanical)* to‘bed, and determined, 
in sleep, to lose all traces of his 
vexation. But the fair incognita 
\vas present to his waking thoughts: 
with his eyes and head burning ffom 
want of repose, he would think on 
her no longer. But even while he 
was making this resolve, some re¬ 
collected grace became indelibly 
fixed in his imagination, or some 
musical sentence of her voice was 
treasured up in his mind. At length 
he sunk into a cloze; still she was 
present: a form of loveliness itself 
flitted before him; anangclicsmile 
invited him to salute her. But he 
a woke,disappointed and iinrct’resh- 
ed, and rose from his bed with a 
determination to prosecute his en¬ 
quiries. 

Montli® glided away; but still 
the form of the fair unknown was 
indelibly impressed on his heart. 
He flesr to wine, to procure obli¬ 
vion : v but wine proved no Icthean 
draught for him; it only begat 
greater impatience to view her, 


and despair lest lie shqtthj. nev^ 
again enjoy the gratification. Jfo 
frequented more evening partiea, 
than ever; he strolled whole morn¬ 
ings in the parks; he besieged, 
dress-makers and milliners, and. 
all lounges where females arc iq. 
the habit of appearing, but to no, 
purpose; and at the theatres and 
the opera he often imagined that. 
! hcliad attained the accomplishment 
of his wishes, when a nearer ap¬ 
proach dissolved the resemblance, 
and he would leave the innocent 
| fair with maledictions for raising 
; false hopes, and causing him to 
scrutinize charms winch suflercd 
so much by comparison, livery 
lady had left town, and Sir George 
had not found his bird. He flew, 
with the migratory hosts of fashipn, 
to watering-places, hotter and more 
dissipated than the London they 
had just removed from, lie visited 
the dejeuut «, which Pan laughed to 
scorn ; lie danced with shepherd¬ 
esses in rouge and white lead, and 
walked with peasants as fine as 
those in a ballet, yet no incognita 
blessed Ins sight. lie flew to 
Brighton and Cheltenham, to Har¬ 
row-gate and Tunbridge, but still 
the phantom fled him. He then 
; returned to town ; and, at length, 
tired of his fruitless search, wrote 
to his old college chum, Ned Del- 
more—“ I accept, my dear Ned, tiiy 
invitation to Norfolk, and will try 
whether 1 shall have better luck 
among the birds in your turnip piec¬ 
es , than among the lift of London.” 

Martin was ordered to fetch his, 
gun from Nock’s, and, on August 
•2*, 1HI2, Sir George’s Tilbury start¬ 
ed from Bury-strcet, St. James’s, 
drawn by Piggy and Bclisacin, d 
la tandem ; while Peru was suspend- 
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t‘\ sulkily In a basket beneath. 
Nothing of au adyenttjjs occurred 
till nearly arrived, at^Thetford; 
while Sir George was" practising 
the bugle, Martin drove against a 
waggon, and spilt bis master. .The 
fellow swore lie was on his own 
side. Jobnhy Raw was eloquent. 
Martin was warm. Sir George in¬ 
sisted on his servant serving him out. 
Marlin had been at school; lie put 
in a bit that douhfrd the country¬ 
man ami drove the conceit out of 
hiniy and on iliey proceeded. 

At bis friend’s bouse, Sir George 
drank much wine, and killed few 
birds: he was obliged always to 
drink the health of his incognita 
in a bumper, and Dclmorc, out of 
politeness, could not but do the 
same. 

One evening, after the bottle 
had circulated, as usual, very free¬ 
ly* they joined the ladies: on en¬ 
tering the drawing-room, Sir George 
saw, us well as two bottles of wine 
out of the ri^ht bin would let him, 
as he conceived, the object of bis 
long search: be rubbed bis eyes, 
his heartbeat violently, and, to use 
his own expression, the phantom 
completely sobered him.—I.et me 
make an end of a long story. Sir 
George was comiuced it was the 
lady he was so long in search of: 
but he found she was onlv the ree- 
tor’s daughter; he was certain he 
loVcd her before be knew who she 


• fered her marriage. . He aeknew>* 
Icdgttfl that *he was aji uncommon 

j ly fine creature; and Georg* 
i Wildair was..handsome • and - well 

• bred, with a fort uneof^’10,000 
i.per annum. The happy day waa 

fixed, and the bridentaids written 
j to.—“ Come, my love,” wrote La-.. 
, vinia to her sister, “ and Aid-met 
with your counsel, your spirits, and 
your preseuce, and teach me <4e 
. lose my liberty without regret.”. 
Sir GeorgC was in higli spirits all 
the morning of the day appointed 
for this union. The breakfast wa$,. 
however, delayed some time, for.- 
\ Eilen Lavenbrook had not yet ar r 
|| rived. Slip entered the room, and 
f ran to embrace her friends, while. 

{ Sir George reeled against a chair, 
i and sunk senseless on the floor, 
i The finale became serious; the 
i bride was, very properly, wringing 
her hands; when, at length, Sir 
George sufficiently recovered to 
speak to the following effect:— 
“ You see before you the most 
wretched of men. Some time since, 
at a masquerade, my heart owned 
a passion for the most lovely of 
j women, who ever since that night 
had absented herself from my sight 
for near a twelvemonth; during 
which time, until now, her resem¬ 
blance never visited me. At length 
iD you, dearest Lavinia, I imagin¬ 
ed that I recognized those charms 
which I had never forgotten. Had 


was, why should lie not now *— your sister never appeared, you 
Philosophers have said, that mail is might have possessed the whole of 
a perverse animal • now Sir George my affections; but I have been 
bad met with the lady, he felt what • mistaken, and the arrival of Mist 
be called a damper. But Lavju\a j! Lavenbrook has convinced me, that 
Lavenbrook was a charming girl; ^ she, and she only, in the syren that 
antf Sir George, seemingly stiinu- j; enchanted meat the Marchioness of 
luted more by tin? love lie had borne ' I*—k’s masquerade.”—Ellen nod- 
for h&r t than "what lie now felt, of- j ded au asscnt.-- ,: Do with me, how- 
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ever/? continued Sic George, “ rs where* soon after he« was rejoined 
you please; if you, Lavinia, can-j by Ellen Lavenbrook, who is now 
accept a man without those affeo his wife: while the mother of La- 
tions which be cannot controul, 1 vinia, in boasting of such bcauti- 
am your’s;” .He bowed, and was ful twins, has the misfortune tore- 
silent: the pride of Lavinia for- gret, that one child, by this beau- 
bade such a a union. .Time per- tiful resemblance, has been to the 
formed.wonders for hep; and Sir i other the cause of no small disap- 
George left Norfolk for London, pointment. John. 

•B • 

• 0 . —* 

• LITERARY POLICE OF CHINA. 


Quit writers sometimes complain ■ 
of restraints on the press, obstruc¬ 
tions to the circulation of ideas, the 
severity of ex-ojjicio informations' 
and of proceedings in cases of li¬ 
bel.’; but ivliaijvotild* they say if 
they lived in China £ The’follow¬ 
ing. circumstance, 'related by ' a 
mi$siphary, will suffice to convince 
them, how thankful they ought to 
fe$, thsjt it was their lot to he horn 
in Europe. 

A man;*of letters, sixty years of 
age, lived in retirement in the pro¬ 
vince of Kiongsi, where he was 
engaged, merely for his private 
amusement, in literary pursuits; 
for he never printed any of his 
performances. He shewed them, 
to be sure, to this or the other 
friend; and in this manner they • 
were seen by one of his enemies, 
or rather.one of those by whom, he 
wa$ envied, (for a good writer has, 
properly speaking, no enemies),. 
and the latter seized the opportu- ;i 
nity ofrjnp.ing the man, whose me¬ 
rit prot#p$ eclipsed his own. He • 
gave .evidence that the man of let- ( . 
teps had presumed to cast reflec¬ 
tions on the great dictionary of the 
Emperor Kanghi; for he had made 
au extract from it, and evenendea- j 
toured tp improve .some parts of • 


i the performance of his imperial 
majesty: he had finally carried his 
insolence to the highest pitch, since 
! he had, in defiance of the laws, 
I introduced into a preface the sa- 
I cred names of Confucius, the em¬ 
peror and his ancestors. 

On tliis heavy charge the old 
man was summoned before the tri¬ 
bunal, where he boldly defended 
himself. He was, nevertheless, 
found guilt)-of high treason, espe¬ 
cially as, being a scholar, he could 
not help knowing the laws and cus¬ 
toms of the country, so that he had 
not transgressed from ignorance. 
In vain lie represented, that Ins 
writings were not intended for the 
press: the following sentence was 
passed upon him :— 

“ The criminal shall be tom in 
pieces, and his property confis¬ 
cated. All his relations .above the 
age of sixteen years shall die. Hi* 
wives, concubines, and children 
under sixteen, shall be delivered, 
over as slaves to one of the gran¬ 
dees. 1 ’ 

This sentence, which cannot but 
appear most unreasonable to an 
European, was as usual sent for 
confirmation to the emperor, and 
the monarch decreed as follows: 

I will have mercy on the cuj- 
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ptf t?fn Tcgard tolto* tnataierof lis 1 most cnl^htc*edx>0robnRS»k%whoy> 
death f he' Ihalbviot fee torn vte j according- to the repeat okhe ups* 
pieces,‘but only beheaded. I par- sionavy, T^afled a literary momr- 
don hife distant relatione. • His sons ment \ehich would bare conferred, 
shall be reserved for the great eX- ’ j honour on the greatest princes . of. 
cautions nextautumn. For the rest, any age# He conceived thedeaigm 
let the law take its course.’* of collecting all *be good bodk*tn 

Thus not only one single incon- China, either in print or^ipanu- 
siderate word against the govern- script, and publishing them in one 
jnent is punished with death in uniform series. On this subject, 
China; not only is it a capital I however, the. honest missionary 
crime to have merely read a book ! appears to have been rather credu- 
in which any such thing occurs; Ious; for he assures us, that the 
hut even the most insignificant in- collection amounted to no fewer 
novations in literature are dragged than sir Juuidrcd thousand volumes, 
into the courts of justice, and he- all of which were to be printed in 
fore the tribunal of the emperor,, the presses of the imperial palace, 
where they are not only severely What an establishment must that 
reviewed, as in London and Edin- he! Supposing it could accomplish 
burgh, but must he atoned for by six volumes a day, still there would 
the blood of their authors. The be work sufficient for near three 
emperor mentioned above was, ne- hundred years ! 
vcrtheless, one of the mildest and 
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No. XXX. 

Who sbidl decide wbco doctors-disogrte ?. 

It must have been observed by sure, safe, and unerring guides, 
my readers, that I studiously avoid, in the unalterable rules of right and 
in my own lucubrations,all subjects » wrong, in the known principles of 
of a political tendency; nor do I j justice, the relative duties of so- 
su[Ter any communications on to- ; ciul life, and the'general i\nd uni- 
pics of public discussion, to find a lj versally acknowledged injunctions 
place in my columns. Indeed, I ! of religion. These are matters 
have reason to believe, from certain !j which all understand, and in which 
little ahgry notes which I occasion- jj all possess a coincidence of opi- 
ally find upon my table, that much J nioti and sentiment. Withput ob- 
ofience has been given to my poli- , serving upon those crifart whose 
ticftl correspondents, by the decid-i character appears to be stamped 
ecTInattention I have discovered to j with their due enormity by* the 
tlieir disquisitions. But they do!! laws of every civilized society, I 
not come within my plan, which is J shall just rediark, that fraud and 
inertly .to ImprdVe the mind and J falsehood, bbfecver‘ employed, or 
oienf the heart; in which I have \ under whatever covering they may 
No LVI1. Fol. X . X 
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be exercised, bear but one deno¬ 
mination; while truth and inte¬ 
grity can have but one definition 
as to their genuine operations and 
tendencies. Here then are stand¬ 
ards which cannot fail, and where¬ 
by the moral duties and decorums 
of life may be ascertained. The 
moralist, therefore, has nothing to 


independent fortune* ■'and being 
blessed with a quiet, amiable, sub¬ 
missive wife, who has not brought 
me any children, it is almost unne¬ 
cessary for me to add, that I lead 
the kind of life which suits my 
fancy, and have no justifiable 
cause of complaint in the situation 
in which it has pleased Protidertce 


do but to state them clearly ; to to place me. I am not of a very 
support them forcibly; to contrast active disposition, nor shall (accuse 
them with opposing propensities myself of indolent liahits. 1 aiu 
and inclinations; and, as circum- far from being unacquainted with 
stances may require, to enliven the general grounds of common 
them with figure and with fancy, , knowledge ; at the same time, 1 do 
to invigorate opinion and animate ; not feel myself equal to associate 
illustration. with men of learning or of sci- 

Thus the moral instructor may ; ence : 1 have, therefore, turned my 
proceed in the noiseless path of his ! thoughts to politics; and as it ap- 
duty with the certainty of having |j pears that so many very ignorant 
acted right, and without encoun- '[ people have made a figure in that 
tcring the annoyances of angry dis-ij branch of knowledge, my vanity 
putation or surly contest, which too r. induced me to hope, that, with such 
ofteii disgrace and trouble the so- !l qualifications as I possessed,I might 
cicty of politicians. jl acquire, in the circle of my society. 

After these observations, it may , and perhaps to a still more enlarged 
appear very inconsistent, were I j extent, some degree of eminence 
to introduce a political correspond- jj as a politician. 1 accordingly hung 
cut to my readers: this, however, my room with maps, collected the 
I shall take the liberty of doing, j, best geographical dictionaries, read 
from the following motives:—First, '• pamphlets, took in the most ptopu- 
as it will strengthen my sentiments • lar reviews, perused the Morning 
as to the difficulty of forming an , Post and Morning Chronicle daily, 
union of political opinions ;—se- 5 frequented some of the first book- 
condly, as the proposition of Mr. 1 sellers’shops, and occasionally ob- 
Meanwcll, though not entirely ori- tained admission to bear a debate 
ginal, is of a carious character; j in one or other of the Houses of 
—and, thirdly, as lie appears to i Parliament. 

be a very loyal subject, and coolly Tims I bore my part respectably 
and calmly hent on employing his ; enough in the general societies 
understanding and leisure hours, i which I frequented ; but my prin- 
activcly^tid laudably, if not always cipal ambition was, to takfe the 
successfully, in the service of his lead at a meeting which has been 
country. instituted by several gentlemen 

TO THR MODERN SPECTATOR. politicians, who meet weekly, not 
• Sir, • •. at a public-house, but at each 

Having hod a tolerable edu- other’s houses, and hove denomi- 
eation, possessing a comfortable, nated themselves the Domestic In - 
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stitutc. It consists of a dinner, and one thing in which we all entertain 
eleven o’clock is the latest hour a perfect agreerucut—it is this:— 
allowed to its continuance. We that whatever arrangements are 
are in a rank of life which com- 1 made, or plans devised, for the ge- 
mands the most perfect urbanity ; neral purpose of maintaining our 
and though we are of different par- national character, or forwarding 
ties, and consequently influenced the important object of a general 
by different principles, our differ- settlement between tbe European 
enccs produce nothing more than powers, our resources must be ap- 
a» occasional increase of vocife- ij plied to, in order that we may be 
ration; they never rise into a breach | enabled to keep our energies in 
of decorum. The master of the ! such a stale of activity as to pre¬ 
house where the meeting is held, ; serve our preponderance, in what- 
and who of course provides the cn- : ever way the wisdom of govern- 
tertainment, is the president of the ment may think the best to enforce 
day, with all the rights, powers, it. Why we want ways and means, 
and privileges usually attached to . is well known to us all. That ques- 
that office. tion, as the Politician in the He- 

As 1 happen to be rather better henna/ says, answers itself: but the 
acquainted with the Greek and Ho- 1 yium/wlo, the bow they are to be 
man history than the rest of the raised with the least possible in- 
party, I sometimes obtain a decid- convenience to the people at large, 
cd advantage by the readiness of is a subject well worthy the consi- 
ipy quotations. A few weeks ago, deration of every lover of his 
my superiority was not only evi- country. 

dent, but acknowledged by them The difficulty of devising new 
all, from a comparison 1 drew be- taxes has been acknowledged from 
tween General Wolfe and Kpami- the highest authority : the Chan- 
nondas, who were both illustrious ccllor of the Exchequer appears 
for their talents and their virtues; ! to have had that unwelcome truth 
who both fell on the field of battle wrung from him in his ministerial 
and in the arms of victory; the ! capacity, when addressing J’arlia- 
one at Quebec, in Canada, and ! ment on the financial state of the 
the other near Mantinea, a town j nation. I cannot, therefore, refuse 
in the southern part of* Arcadia, on ;• to our society the praise due to 
the confines of Laconia. !'good intentions, when I makp 

But to come to the particular known a mode pf raising money, 
object of this letter. In the pre- !| which, though it may not have 
/?ent situation of Europe, of which escaped the researches of financial 
Great Britain forms such a distin- i projectors, has not, to my know- 
guished and preponderating part, ledge, ever found i{s way to the 
the nature of her conduct, the | cabinet of a First Lord of the 
points to which she should direct Treasury. The object of taxation 
her views, and the means she pos- which 1 hayc to propose is an ar- 
sesses of effecting Iter objects, oc- tide in which every body deals, 
fusion no small dilfcrenee of opi- from the highest to the lowest 
pjou, in our society: but there is ranks of society, according to theif 

X2 
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. modes, habits, and education. Be- ,, uttered and by whom at every meet# 
sides, it is a commodity that can |j ing where they have presided ; in 
never fail, as it arises out of the jj person, if these meetings are held 
daily and ever flowing current of in the metropolis or within ten 
conversation. I mean, Mr. Spec- miles thereof; and beyond that dic¬ 
tator, a tax upon rcit; including, tanco, by the post. In companies 
of course, every kind of humor- consisting of more than twelve per- 
ous expression, lively sally, bril- sons, the president, chairman, &c. 
liant allusion, or ridiculous fancy, |[ may appoint one or more persons 
which creates mirth, good humour, to collect and communicate the wit 
and laughter, in the social circles, to the presiding person. The lord 
I am well aware, that very weigh- : mayor, for example, may always 
ty objections will be made, as to name his chaplain to this office, 
the practicability of levying this But as wit is continually flowing 
duty: and the difficulties which in private society, in the public 
may be suggested on that point walks, and in flying ebullitions 
have not escaped the observation among passengers in the streets, 
of our society, nor been passed by when those who utter it are more 
without becoming the topics of ve- ‘ conscious of its reality than those 
ry grave, acute, and successive' who hear it, every person who thinks 
deliberations. I shall, therefore,and believes that he lias said & clever 
state some general ideas of the plan thing, may, if he is patriotically 
I propose, to render this tax pro- j disposed, deliver it into the office, 
ductive, certain, and of easy col- j and pay the tax without any fur- 
lection ; and if I should find that 1 ther trouble. But as many, through 
it is fairly and candidly received ! modesty, may not chusc to appear 
by the public, I will then submit j a* sounding their own praises, all 
the whole of the scheme, with its informations should be received 
classifications, definitions, rales, against such as are ashamed of be- 
and arrangements, for the consi-j ing thought witty; and, for the 
deration and improvement of the • first time, the character of an in- 
financial department of the state. former, who thus assists the finances 
In the first place, an office must of his country, and adds to the 
be established for the reception of j reputation of his friends and nc- 
this tax, where all monies arising !' quaintance, will he considered with 
from it are to be paid, and where j regard and respect. If, however, 
proper receipts will be issued fori it should he objected by certain 
the same. — 2. All presidents of j persons of very brilliant fancies, 
societies; chairmen at public n.tet- and who enliven eiery society to 
ings of every kind, convivial, po- which they are admitted, that they 
litical, or literary; stewards at the ! must he silent, or otherwise o\er* 
dinners of public charities, horse- j! whelmed with taxation, it is pro. 
races, returning officers at dec-j posed, that they should, ataregu- 
tions, flee. &c. shall be obliged, latcd payment, he permitted to 
under a certain penalty, and within obtain a qualification to be witty, 
a specified time, to certify the nuin- without being subject to any fur- 
ber o(f%ood things that have been ther demands. Thus, on every 
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quarter day, they may purchase 
the permission to dispense mirth 
and merriment, as the attorn ies take 
out licences every term to dissemi¬ 
nate misery and mischief. 

I should also propose a court of 
appeal, to determine on the vari¬ 
ous clever things, witticisms, See. 
which have been presented at the 
inferior otHee of taxation: so that 
no one- may he obliged to pay for 
words he never uttered, meanings 
lie never had, or thoughts he never 
expressed ; and that if he said a 
foolish thing, he is not to be made 
to pay as if lie had uttered u wise ; 
one. Besides, if a man should say i 
a good thing by accident, he ought j 
not to become amenable for it, if; 
lie cluises to set up that plea, any ; 
more than the being liable to pu¬ 
nishment for nil injury to another, 
which was done without design or 
malicious intention. Besides, a 
court of this kind will determine 
what is w it and w hat is not. Oaths j 
sire thought wit by some, and in- j 
decency by others ; nay, Iain afraid 
that there are meetings where bias- ( 
pliemy may be thought to claim that • 
character. The clever thing said 
at a country corporation dinner, 
a contested election, the Jockey 
Club, the Society of Antiquaries, 
a parish meeting, or a four-in-hand 
club, the Green Rooms at the thea¬ 
tres, or a royal academical coun¬ 
cil, &c. would be of so many dis¬ 
tinct species, and their qualities 
could be determined by referring j 
to the persons by whom, and the ; 
places where, they were uttered. | 

By way of example, I was in¬ 
formed by one of our society, who 
had been lately present at a grand 
dinner of the Fishmongers* Com¬ 
pany, that one pf the members 1 


of it expressed his hopes th^t the 
health of the Dutch Peer would 
be drunk with three times three . 
This expression of the gentleman, 
it seems, occasioned something of a 
more than common titter all arQund 
j him: but as others did not exactly 
understand what he meant by a 
i Dutch Peer 9 he replied, with a look 
. of surprise and a tone of some 
displeasure, the noble lord who 
bail that day honoured the Fish¬ 
mongers’ Company with his -pre¬ 
sence. In short, by the Dutch 
Peer lie meant Lord Holland . The 
laugh was now universal at the low¬ 
er end of the table; which, on the 
joke being handed up, was echoed 
at the upper end of it: the noble 
lord himself also joined heartily in 
the laugh, and Mr. Prime War¬ 
den's chair shook under him, from 
the convulsions into which {his 
. merry idea had thrown him. * ’ 
If we are to judge by its effects, 
this curious play upon wordJ, which 
proceeded from the lively imagina¬ 
tion of a hatter on Fishstreet-hill, 
'may be considered as an ebullition 
of wit; but, if examined by classi¬ 
cal principles, would, I think, he 
i exempted from paying the tax. 

I cannot, however, help thinking, 
that such a financial operationwould 
be attended with the following be¬ 
neficial effects:—It would indulge 
innocent vanity, check affectation 
and impertinence, promote the cul¬ 
tivation of genuine wit, and assist 
the funds of the Exchequer. 

It is said, that a certain emperor 
(you must perceive, Mr. Spectator, 
that I have some small share of 
reading,) offered a reward to any 
one who would employ his iuingi- 
natior to invent a new pleasure: 
how Di'icP then is due to him who 
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discovers a new, easy, and practi- the allotted time of our departure, 
cable tax, which, so far from ap- and may probably be renewed at 
plying to the necessaries of life, is our next meeting, on the very inw 
made to spring from and augment portant .question, whether a pun can 
the hilarities of it. But I look for be allowably considered, in any 
no other reward than the consci- I of its shapes, modifications, or ap- 
ousness of having rendered my plications, as a witticism; and, of 
thoughts and leisure hours, as well 'course, whether it would be taxa- 
as my very amusements, subscr-• hie: for, if so, the impost upon 
vientto the good of my country, j thorn must be by the gross. Per-* 
By the bye, I must bog leave to haps you will he so good as to fa- 
inform you, that, though our so- ! vour us with your opinion, which 
ciety has been of one mind as to we shall all consider as an obliga- 
the general notion of the scheme tion, and particularly your obe- 
wliich I have unfolded to you, we j. dient, humble servant, 
have had a very active and rather «• Alexander Mean well. 

impetuous debate, which lasted to .j Cavdcw-Towx, Aug. ao, isi3. 

ON COMMERCE. 


No. XXXIV. 


• The Abb6 Raynal. speaking of ' 
some persons who were for aban- • 
doning the Islands of France and 
Bourbon, on account of the an¬ 
nual expence to the mother coun¬ 
try in supporting them, says, ‘'This 
indeed would he the scheme most j 
expedient to be adopted, if we eon- • 
sidered only the languishing trade j t 
now carried on by the French in •! 
.India: but political speculations j; 
reach beyond this object; it is fore- j! 
seen, that if this resolution was 
adopted, the English would drive ;• 
all foreign nations from the Asiatic , 
seas; that they would appropriate j 
to themselves all the riches of these 
extensive regions ; and that so ma¬ 
ny powerful resources united in 
their hands, would give them a 
dangerous influence in Europe.” 
We have made a longer extract 
.from the work of this sagacious J 
and learned Frenchman, than we 
at first intended $ but his observa- j 


tions on the importance of these 
islands to France, were so much in 
unison with our own, that we could 
not fprbcar; hut those that follow 
we shall shorten in proportion. 

Mons. Cossigny, who was go¬ 
vernor here in 1701, says, “ Tho 
Isle of France, from its two ports, 
the one to windward and the other 
to leeward of the island, will be¬ 
come the mother of the colonies 
which Franc e ought to establish in 
the East Indies, if she is anxious 
to inc rease her commerce and her 
power.” Further on he continues, 
by saying, “ Mons. Bourdonnais, 
that great man, that great general, 
mariner, administrator, merchant, 
and agriculturist, whose knowledge 
of it was the result of sc\eral years 
passed in the government of it, 
considered the Isle of France as 
the key of the Indian commerce of 
Jiis nation, as the bulwark of its 
settlements in Asia, and as th*j 
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Df future conquests. His from hearsay. Its importance be- 
object was to make it the entrepot ing thus established, it remains 
of the Indian commerce, and a for us to enquire, why it was per- 
placc of arms for its land and sea mitted to annoy us so materially, 
forces.” He cites the author of, as it hath done, in every war in 
The Philosophical History ,who says,! which wc have been engaged with 
• 4 Wore it not for the Isle of France,! the French nation ? Be it remem- 
the French settlements in India bered, and that seriously, that it 
could not be protected.” was in this very island that thejust- 

Captain Mtinroc, in his obser- ! ly celebrated Mons. Bourdonnais, 
vations on this island, says, “ The i their governor, fitted out that squa- 
French have judiciously chosen i! dron, with which he may he said to 
this settlement as the chief resi- j' have driven our fleet from the coast 
deuce of their Kastcrn government; of Coromandel, and captured Ma- 
for it is to them what Batavia is to dra^, in 1710. Suit rein also de- 
thc Dutch.”—Admiral Kempeufelt rived all his strength from thit 
Bays of it, “ Mons. Bourdonnais place, after his contest with Cora- 
has transformed a desert island into j modore Johnstone at Port Praya; 
a flourishing colony; and I have and which afterwards enabled him 
every reason to believe, that this to cope with Sir Edward Hughes in 
port will give the French a decided 17 &2. The mischief that has been 
Advantage over us in India.” done to our trade in the Indian 

Thus wc see the estimation in seas by the privateers and cruizera 
which this island was held, not from this quarter, since the last- 
only by the nation which possessed mentioned period, and more espe- 
it, hut by two of our own coun- dally during the present war, must 
try men, who speak from having be fresh in every one’s memory, 
been there in person, and not Mercator & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS FRAGMENTS AND ANECDOTES. 

French VANITY. however execrable the play may 

In the dedication to Mr. Foote be, as the author has made his he- 
of the Trench.mm in London, the roinc break her neck! 
translator savs to him, *• You re- • TIIK JEWESS AND THE CHRISTIAN, 
membe r, when walking once in ■ The wife of Mr. Goldsmid, the 
the Thiiilleries, you (by that art J celebrated Jew, was one day en- 
pcctili.tr to your own genius) re-•! gaging a Christian female servant 
presented a Frenchman to himself. ,\ lor her household : the girl appear- 
The covcomb, far from being struck , ing to suit her, was engaged; but 
with tlifl ridicule, declared you the ! on her departure, Mrs. G. exclaim- 
only well-bred Englishman he had : oil, “ But mind, young woman, wc 
seen.” ! don’t cat like Christians." — 11 I am 

lir.NRY AND Al.MKRl A. ] sorry for that* ma'am,” said the 

Henri/ and Ahum-in* a tragedy, 

1S0*2, certainly, smacks of novelty* 


weneb, " then vour place von't 
suit me. 

• • 
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- • NECESSARIES OP LIFE. 

, Uerminius aud Aspasia, a tra¬ 
gedy, was writteu in 1751. The 
author makes a lady say, that 
friendship is the vine of life. Mr. 
Dennis, long before, assured us, 
that liberty was the salt of life; 
and the author of the Tragedy of ■ 
Tragedies, says, love is the most j 
•poignant mustard. Thus, by de- ; 
grees, we might discover all the* 
articles -necessary to the feast of j 
existence, were not poets too little 
•versed in the dbetrine of banquets, 
and therefore liable to mistake ill 
the adoption ot\ sauces. 1 

CHAPF.I.LE. 

When the great retire in summer • 
to their country-seats, because it 
is the fashion, they cannot but fre- , 
quently be at a loss how to pass i 
their time. The Duke de Brissac,' 
•well aware of this, was desirous, • 
on such an occasion, of taking ( 
Chapelle, the poet, along withj 
him, and actually prevailed upon 
him to go. They proceeded toge- . 
ther to Angers, where they intended 
to sleep. It was yet rather early;! 
Chapelle had, in that city, a friend, i 
whom he went to see, and staid : 


plied,“ It is not niy fault; Ffdtarch 
sa vs so.” 

90 

The same poet one day dined with a 
duke and marshal of France. After 
they had pushed the glass about 
pretty freely, they began to make 
some very serious observations on 
the miseries of mankind in the pre¬ 
sent life, and the uncertainty of a 
future state. They both agreed tlyjt 
j it was best to lead a pious life, only 
j they thought it rather hard to bo 

• obliged to be good Christians for 
; many successive years, and prais- 
i cd the lot of martyrs, who, by their 
! short sufferings, had secured a place 

in heaven. Chapelle was suddenly 
( struck with the idea, that they 
would both do well to go to Turkey, 
and there preach the Christian re- 

• ligion. “ We shall then be seized,’* 
said ho, “ and dragged before the 
pacha; I will give him a taunting 
answer, and so will you ; I shall be 
impaled, so shall you, ami thus uc 
shall get at once into Paradise.”— 
The marshal was offended at Cha¬ 
pelle bec ause he always mention¬ 
ed himself first.—“ Such a fellow 
as you,” said he, “ought not to for¬ 
get that J ain a duke and marshal 


with him to supper. Next morn- j of France. / shall speak to the 
log, when the duke was about to pacha, and /shall be first impaled.” 
pursue his journey, the poet drily j —“ What the d—1 care I for your 
declared, that he could not have dukeship?” summered Chapelle. 
the honour to accompany him any . The duke instantly sent a plate 
farther. ' The duke enquired the ; ! plump in his face. Chapelle rc- 
feason. Chapelle had found a vo- J turned the salute by hurling a dish 
lumc of Plutarch lying on his at the head of his illustrious host, 
friend’s table, and had accidentally j The glasses and bottles next flew 
stumbled on the words— Whoever about the room. They had both 
fltlomithe great, is sure to become a \ already seized their chairs, when 
s/*p£“But, good God,” rejoined j some persons entered, and parted 
duke, “do I not treat you as the combatants. Every one was cu- 
W friend ? With me you will be rious to learn the cause of the quar- 
W home." Persuasions were un- | rcl,and their astonishment was con- 
flmiling. Chapelle invariably re- verted into laughter,when they were 
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informed, that the point in dispute which happened to be Saturday* 
was the honour of being first ini- three men came, with fifty women, 
paled. to Ireland, to people the country, 

THE CORNEILLES. but the flood disappointed their in- 

The brothers Peter and Thomas tentions. Again, 312 years after 
Corneille were natives of Nor- the Deluge, on the 14th of the 
mainly. There they married two month, which was a Tuesday, a man 
sisters, between whom there was . and his wife, with three sons and 
the same difference of age as be- their wives, arrived to found a new 
tween their husbands. By these colony. The man’s name was Par- 
batches each had the same number tholan. The author probably had 
of children. Both families lived access to his archives, 
in the same house, ate at the same The same acute and cautious 
table, and had the same servants. ! historian has drawn up a genealogy 
In this manner they pasacd twenty- of Charles II. in which there arc 
five years, during which the bro- no fewer than 70 royal generations, 
tlicrs never once thought of divid- and then 4* more up to Adam, all 
ing the fortune of their wives. At : patriarchs and leaders of colonies : 
length Peter died, which rendered ! so that Seneca must, in this case, 
a division of the properly unavoid- ! he fjaitc wrong, where lie says, 
able. that there is no king r.iung whose 

WITCHt s. ancestors some slaves are not to he 

When witchcraft was vet in fa- found, 
sbion, a Latin treatise appeared in j A Spanish bishop, Fandoval, has 
Germany, on the ordeal bv water, ! compiled a pedigree of the House 
to which it was common to expose ! ; of A us ria,of 11 * generations, from 
unfortunate wretches suspected of j Adam to Philip II?. ; and another 
the crime; and the learned author Spanish writer, lYgcaflel Contrc- 
very gravely defended it, on this ; ras, a pedigree of the House of 
ground, among others, that it was j Lorraine, of 121 generations: lint 
impossible to ascertain in any otlu r ( both are outdone by Mr. O'Fla- 
way whether the accused had ae- j liarty, for ncit'.irr of them lias ven- 
tually been at the Bloekshcrg (a tnred to bring down from Adam a 
mountain in Lower Saxony, the i line composed entirely of kings 
supposed place of rendezvous), as jj and princes, 
the principal witches never ap- • singular WILL, 

peared there but in masks. He l| Upwards of a century ago, .a pea- 
moreover assorted, that a witch, let I sant in the neighbourhood of Tou- 
lior he ever so corpulent, could not : louse, made the following will:— 
weigh more than fifteen pouuds. j “As my hav horse bus always served 
o’flaiiARTY. j me cheerfully, and never played 

Never was there such n well- j' me any slippery tricks, but evinced 
Informed historian as OTIaharty, ii liis joy whenever 1 went into the 
who has published a chronology of stable; 1 have loved the said bav 
Ireland. He knows for certain, horse with all my heart, and better 
that just forty days before the De- than any • •.her persons or horses : 
luge! on the 15th of the month, i I therefore c :c!are him o.y l:cir, 
No. LV1I. VoL A. V 
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and. he shall henceforth be the pro¬ 
perty of Jacob, my brother's son.” 
This will was, of course, contest¬ 
ed. “The testator was evidently 
out of his senses,” observed one. 
The horse replied, namely, bv his 
counsel, that a man who made a 
provision, after his death, for w hat 
had been dearest to him in the 
world, certainly shewed more sense 
than another who should bequeath 
bis property for the building of a 
church. Another maintained, that 
an irrational animal could not in¬ 
herit. The bay horse inagnani- ^ 
mously disdaining to reply to the 
charge of irrationality, answered, 
that he was only rather inconside¬ 
rate, and addicted to profusion, 
tiro qualities which likewise cha¬ 
racterized the* fair sex, who were 
not on that account excluded from 
the right of inheriting ; it was only 
customary to appoint trustees for 
them, and this precaution his de¬ 
ceased benefactor had duly ob¬ 
served, in giving him a trustee in 
the person of his nephew. Hr 
could not have acted with greater 
judgment and prudence fur his ow n 
daughter, if lie had had one; con¬ 
sequently the will ought by all 
means to be confirmed. The par¬ 
liament of Toulouse did actually 
confirm it, hut on ditlerent grounds. 


disease. Ilis friends at Paris en¬ 
treated him to consult his safety, 
by remov ing to some other place; 
hut he replied, that he could not, 
in conscience, follow their advice, 
as his presence was necessary for 
the preservation of order. He con¬ 
cluded his letter with these words : 
—“The clanger indeed is great, for 
at the moment that 1 am writing, 
the hells are tolling for thetwentjW 
second person that death lias this 
day swept away. They will toll lor 
me too, if it pleases God.” 

I .A MOTTP. 

\ nephew of La Motte, the 
French dramatic writer, examining 
, the papers of his deceased uncle, 

: found the following memorandum : 

| —“To-day 1 read an Knglish tra¬ 
gedy, in which two young children 
excite a very lively interest. I 
[will occasionally invent something 
«of the kind for the French stage.” 
Soon afterwards he produced his 
I net de Castro .— How much has in 
this manner been invented by the 
French ! 

| RARE LAVS. 

! The Chancellor Puprnt caused 
the privileges of the medical fa¬ 
culty at Montpellier to he abolish¬ 
ed by an ordinance of the parlia¬ 
ment. Rabelais determined to try 
* whether lie could not, by his do¬ 


lt presumed, that the peasant, in •• quciicc, prevail opon the chancel- 
reality, designed to appoint his ne- ; lor to repeal the decree. The quos- 
plicw Jacob his heir, and had, in .■ tion was, how to gain access to him; 


his simplicity, merely expressed S 
himself wrong. The wisdom of; 
the parliament was extolled, for the j 
deceased never opened his mouth 
to contradict its decision. 

ROTftOL'. 

Hotrou, the poe% held a civil 
office at l)reux, at a time when that 
town was visited by a contagious 


lor it was not easy to obtain an in¬ 
terview, and still less on this busi¬ 
ness. Rabelais hit upon an expe¬ 
dient, which few applicants, indeed, 
wonld have been capable of em¬ 
ploying. lie addressed the porter 
at the gate of the chancellor’s pa¬ 
lace in Latin. The man immedi¬ 
ately Bent for a secretary who un- 
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dcrstoocl Latin, but to him Rabe¬ 
lais SjKiko Greek ; and when a third 
person, eonv« rsunt in the Greek 
language, was fetched, he accosted 
Li n in Helm w. In this manner he 
went through si.wral ot.ser ancient 
litn/.njges. The whole house was 
soon in motion, 'i he chancellor 
war. lo»d that there was a man at 
the ^a« e who had the gift of tongues, 
like the Ajxistles on the day of 
Pentecost. Jlc ordered him to bo 


H 


11 


admitted, and Rabelais addressed 
him with such masculine eloquence 
in behalf of the rights of his fa¬ 
culty, that he won the chancellor, 
and gained his point. In memory 
of this event, his doctor ’9 gown 
was long held in great honour at 
Montpellier; and it was worn by 
every one on the day on:which 
he was admitted to the degree of 
doctor. 


UIGUGATE AllCHWAY. . 

The inconvenionci s and dan- j above-mentioned old road lmd its 
gers which haw, for several cen- ! course, for this indulgence the 
tunes, presented themselves to per- j bishop was permitted to receive a 
sons travelling the northern road, toll at the top of the lull, for which 
in ascending me Hill of llighgatc, ! purpose a gate was erected and 
find occasioned the loss of many i this gave rise both to the village-of 
lives, both of men and cattle, are . and its name. This toll- 

now likely to he removed by the * continues to be received by the 

opening of a new road bearing the : Jiishop of Londou and his succcu-* 

above name. I sor>, and is charged only upon 

Tin* ancient highway from Lon- waggons, carts, and droves of 
don to Barnet uas from Gray’s Inn- cattle 4 . * 

lane, b\ Battle Bridge, through a [j However accommodating the 


part iff Maiden-lane, and an old 
Greet)-lane lying between the lat- 


| road over this acclivity might hnve 
been at the remote period above- 


tor and the village of Islington, mentioned, when there were nei- 


contimiiiig thence in a devious line 
through l)u Val’s-lane to Crouch- 


* tlier coaches nor waggons, and cum- 
; parativelv but very few travellers, 


end, <’olney- Hatch, and Whet- and when pack-horses formed the 
stone. Tins road being rendered usual eouvevance of wares to and 
almost impassable in the winter from the metropolis, it has been 
season, and a great hindrance !; found, in later times, to be no less 
being thereby occasioned to tra- . an evil, than it was before consi- 
vcllcrs, a compact was, some Hvc j dered an advantage : wherefore va- 
rcnturiosngo, entered into between rious plans have been suggested 
the county ahd the Bishop of Lon- at dilferent times, either to lessen 
don, pos lessor of the land in that jj the inconvenience, or to remove it 
neighbourhood, for making a now > altogether. 


road over the lull, through the bi¬ 
shop’s park, to avoid the miriness ; 
of the valley through which the if 


This desirable object lias at 
* NcI-mi\n History and Antiquities of 
\ |>. 

Y4 


Islington, 
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length been effected, to its fullest ’( undertaking being now nearly fi- 
extent, by the exertions of a set of i 1 nished, the road is intended to be 
gentlemen, who associated together jj opened for the accommodation of 
for that purpose in the year 1810. h the public in the course of the pre- 
To enable them to proceed in their ,j sent month; and will, when corn- 
undertaking, an act of Parliament j plete, present one of the mese in- 
was procured (50th Geo. Ill ), in- i teresting and agreeable objects in 
titnled “An act for making and the vicinity of the metropolis. The 
maintaining a road, partly by an road, flanked on either side by an 
arch.way, through the east side of j immense mound of earth, thrown 
Highgate lliU.eomtmiiiicat’mgwith :| up from the necessary excavation 
the present turnpike - road from ;j below, together with the handsome 
London to Barnet, at Upper Ilol- and massive structure forming the 
loway, in the parish of St. Mary archway, and which terminates the 
Islington, and near the brook be- view to the passenger either in go- 
low the fifth mile-stone in the pa- ing from or coming to the inetro- 
risli of Hornsey, in the county of j polis, exhibits a most striking and 
Middlesex.” By this act the pro- agreeable coup iPuiL Thcspaci- 
prictors are constituted a body po- ous and lofty archway through 
litic and corporate by the name and which the road passes, is formed 
style of The A re hern/ Com- * of stone, llanked with substantial 

pam/, w ith pow er to purchase lands, | brick-work, and is surmounted by 
&c.and to raise thesum of i 40,000, i three semi-arches, carrying a bridge 
for making and maintaining the ; wide enough for two carriages, 
said road and archway, by trans- .j Hornsey-Ianc, leading from Higli- 
ferable shares of .£50 each; and ! gate Hill to Crouch-end and the 
they are further empowered to raise village of Hornsey, is carried over 
an additional «£-20,000, should the . this bridge, which is formed with 
above sum be found insufficient. « an elegant stone balustrade, and 
It was the original intention of | ( embraces a most delightful view of 
the company to perforate the hill, the surrounding country and the 
and make a road through it by city of London ; the cathedral of 
means of a subterraneous tunnel; St. Paul forming a very grand and 
but this work, after ha\ing been ; striking object in the landscape*, 
proceeded in to the extent of more j' The toll intended to be taken on 
than a hundred yards, suddenly jl passing through the archway, is 
fell in and destroyed the labour of • four-pence for every horse, whe- 
■evcral months. This obliged them | thcr in saddle or harness, and one- 
toalter tlieirplan,and have recourse penny for every foot passenger, 
to the only alternative, that of cut¬ 
ting away the hill and making an * Mr. Ackcnnann, of the Strand, has 
open yoad. j published a most interesting and striking 

The several works attending this ;| print of thU view. 

































Plate 15.—BERKELEY-SQUARE. 


Tms square is distinguished from 
all the others in the British metro¬ 
polis by its situation on the side 
of a hill, which gently slopes 
from north to south. The houses 
on the north side arc, upon the 
whole, rather mean; those which 
form the east and west sides, though 
many of them, individually, very 
good buildings, do not, from the 
want of regularity, appear altoge¬ 
ther to such advantage as where 
greater attention is paid to that 
point, and where the site is more 
favourable to it. The fourth side, 
on the sontli, is wholly occupied 
by the stately mansion and gardens 
of the Marquis of Lunsdownc, of 
which a \ir\\ and description have 
already been given in the Repo¬ 
sitory * 

The area, which forms an oblong 
square, containing about three 
acres, is inclosed by an iron ba¬ 
lustrade; and the inhabitants, after 
the example of their neighbours, 
have, of late years, caused it to be 
planted \\ illi trees and shrubs, which 
have thriven very rapidly, and give 
a rural air to the whole. In the 
center, on an elevated pedestal, is 

* Sec vol. V. p. 294. 


an equestrian statue of his present 
Majesty, by Wilton. 

Bcrkeley-square received its ap • 
pellation from an ancient mansion 
belonging to the noble family of 
that name, which stood on the site 
of Berkelcy-strcct, the aven ue lead¬ 
ing from the south-east corner of 
; the square to Piccadilly. Here are 
’ the tow n residences of many fa- 
| milicsofrank and opulence. Among 
i its present inhabitants, it numbers, 
Lord Cawdor and Thomas Palmer, 
Esq. both liberal patrons of the 
fine arls, and both possessing su¬ 
perb collections of pictures; Sir 
Humphrey Davy, whose researches 
and discoveries have extended the 
limits of the science of chemistry, 
and reflected credit on himself and 
his country ; Lady Anne Barnard, 
honourably distinguished for her 
attachment to botanical pursuits, 
• and who, having accompanied her 
husband to the Cape of Good Hope, 
whither he went as governor, 
brought home a fine collection of 
: exotics, many of which now em- 
j hellish the royal gardens of Kew; 
j and General Tarleton, well known 
! to the public, from an early period 
i of life, as a soldier and a senator. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mr. Siiouerj. is engaged in 
translating from the German, tin* 
recent Travels of M. von Klaproth 
in the Caucasus and Georgia, per¬ 
formed by order of the Russian 
government. This work will torm 
two quarto volumes, the first ol 
\vhich will speedily be published. 


Captain Heissig, of the Impe¬ 
rial Austrian army, has printed in 
| London a small volume of original 
I poems in German, under the title 
j of IMumclien dvr Linsamkeit , Flow¬ 
erets of Solitude. It consists, as 
this title implies, of short pieces, 
chit I > of the sentimental kind; 
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which prove, that the author has 
not courted the Muses without suc¬ 
cess, and will be relished by every 
lover of poetry who understands 
the language in which they are 
written. 

Mr. Taylor has circulated pro¬ 


of curious and important docu¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Lvulers will shortly give the 
readers of Shakspeare a Tract on 
the Character of Jlrun / the Fifth . 

Mr. G. ltilcy has in the press A 
nru Tradical 'Treatise on the Art of 


posals for publishing by subscrip- llouer-Tainting ami Drawing with 
tion, An Investigation of the Me- [ Hater Colours for the instruction 
chanical Science amt Ilistoiical I)e- ; and amusement of young ladies 


scent of Architect arc in Engl a ml dur¬ 
ing the Middle Ages; ascertaining 
the derivation of the distinct spe- \ 
cie* of building in which the cir- 
•nlar and pointed areh were suc¬ 
cessively prevalent, by C . ( lark, 
)\>q. F. R. S. 'Flic work will make 
a bardsomc volume in rpiarlo, in¬ 
cluding about thirty engravings, 
explanatory of the mechanical pro¬ 
perties of Gothic building and his¬ 
torical descent of those elementary 
particles of which it consists in its 
finished state. 

Sorthern Antiquities, or Tracts 
designed to illustrate the early 
History, Poetry, and Rouiatiee of 


abroad, or those who have not the 
advantage of a skilful master, em¬ 
bellished with upwards of twenty 
plates, engraved from original 
drawings, mostly coloured from 
real llowcr*. 

Dr. John Moodie, of Bath, has 
a work neatly ready lor publica¬ 
tion, on the Modern Urography of 
Ada, in two quarto volumes, with 
an atlas. 

Mr.Thos. Downes will speedily 
publish, in a quarto volume, / co¬ 
pious ladcr to Tennant's Aciount of 
London , containing the names of 
every person and place mentioned, 
with references to every circum- 


the Nations or the North of F.ii- stance of note, 
rope, are printing in a royal quarto |» ./ Tictumquc Journci/to the Xurth 

•httne. 1 ( #/yii«,lty A. K. Skioldehrand, trans- 

A selection from the Correspond-1' luted from the French, will shortly 
cncc of Baron do Grimm, will j appear, in an octavo volume, 
shortly be published, under the ti- 'j A lady at Parma, named .Madame 
tie of Memoir?' Ili'toi iqur*, Littc - ’ Barret, has, it is said, discovered 
raire<, et Anccdotique *, //rev dp la \ a very ingenious proci for taking 
Carre^poudanr? Thilosophiqitrr/ (V/- ; oil paintings in f/c'cn on walls, and 
tique, addressee an Dor dc Sure- ! transferring them to canvas. The 
Cot ha depuis IT70 juuju'en 17W2, ! only method before known, was, to 
par lc Huron d* Grimm et par Didc - cut the painting from the wail by 
ro.', fi*rniant an Tableau piquant dc • an operation which took consider« 
la bonne Sotictc dc Pari v f sous Ics ' aide time and c\pence, and, he- 
lifgnci dc Loui> XV. et I urn is XV1. sides, did not always sm et eil but 
Mr. Meadley, the biographer of: the new process does no injury to 
Dr. Paley, lias in the press Mr - , the wall, as it is l»y breath uloue 
main of Algernon Sydney, collected that the paintings are detached 
from various and scattered sources ; and removed to the cam as in the: 
of information; with an Appendix' manner of a coatin; M.tdahu; 
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Barrel haS already made at Rome 
several very succ essful trials of her 
process, which may save from de¬ 
struction some of the finest paint¬ 
ings of the early Italian masters. 

The French navigator, Pcy rouse, 
describes, iu his voyage, a reef of 
shoal banks a few degrees north 
of Owhyhee, where he suggested 
that a pearl-fishery might he esta¬ 
blished to advantage; ami lie states 
that the French frigates sailed over 
them. Some commercial persons, 
in consequence, lately engaged 
divers, and visited the spot; hut 
were astonished to find, not only 
that no vessc I can now sail over 
these hanks, hut that, though of 
large extent, they afford but two 
or three feet water, unci in many 
places exhibit verdant spots above 
water. This change has been as¬ 
cribed solely to the unremitting 
labours of polvpi and coral in¬ 
sects; and confirms the hypothesis, 
that many other of the groups of 
islands in this wide ocean derive 
their original from similar causes. 

The following affidavit, which 
has appeared in the American pa¬ 


n 


r 


• • 


ter of the ship Lydia, and Adam 
Knox, late master of the schooner 
Augusta, all belonging to Ncw- 
York, have deposed before .me, 
William Blceckcr, notary-public, 
that they were passengers on hoard 
the ship Niagara, which arrived at 
New - York from Lisbon on the 
‘20th April;—that, on the 8th, be¬ 
ing in hit. 43. 10. long. 48. at me¬ 
ridian, saw a large lump on the 
horizon, bearing N. W. distant six 
or eight miles, which they suppos¬ 
ed to be the hull of a large ship, 
bottom upwards; when within gun* 
shot of it, discovered that it had 
motion, and, on nearer approach, 
found it to be a fish, apparently 
200 feet in length, about 30 broad, 
and from 17 to 1* feet in the cen¬ 
ter : its hack appeared covered with 
a shell, formed similar to the planks 
of a clinker-built vessel; near the 
head, on the right side, was a largo 
hole or archway, covered occasion¬ 
ally with a fin, which was at times 
eight or ten feet out of water. 
These deponents intended to have 
sent the boat to make further dis¬ 
coveries, hut were deterred by per¬ 


pers,contains in itsMutcmcntsome¬ 
what of the marvellous, though 
the monster which it describes by 
no means equals the Norwegian 
krakcii. It must rest on the credit 
of the American seamen. At the 
same time, it is hut fair to acknow¬ 
ledge, that, as the reports of the 
immense sea-serpent, though form¬ 
erly obscure and almost incredible, 
have been lately verified; so the 
stories of the krakeu may prove 
to have been founded in truth, and 
may also he verified to the satisfac¬ 
tion of naturalists: — “C. Bailey, 
late master of the ship Amsterdam 
Packet, Wm. R. Handy, late mas- 


ceiving that the monster was mov¬ 
ing. and that ho occa>ioncd a great 
rippling and current in the sea, 
which would, had it approached 
inii«'li nearer, haveen*l:mgcred the 
boat and vessel. At one time they 
approached within 30 vards of it. 


MUSICAL Hr.MIVV. 

’ Mu'iccf Illustration* of' IVji.TF.n 
Scott's Rokmw by William 
Russell, Mus. Bac. <>xo:». viz. 
The Harp. Pr. Is. Od. 

The Cypress ft renth. Pr. 2s. 

A &w:u Lot is tlrinc, fair Maid. 
j Pr. Is * 1. 

Exccpti.'Q the harsh e(!oct of 
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the too early introduction of dis¬ 
sonance (in the first bar of the sym¬ 
phony and of the melody), “The 
Harp ” is a very good composition. 
The melody is soft, and conceived 
with much taste and sentiment; the 
ideas are ably linked together, and 
unite into a complete whole with 
great dlcct. The words, “ My harp 
alone,” arc very impressively set. 

As to the “ Cypress Wreath we 
compliment the author on his emi¬ 
nent success in fitting his music to 
the text. The various feelings ex¬ 
cited by the poetry, are, through¬ 
out, infused into the harmony, not 
without the adhibition of a consider¬ 
able portion of that science which 
distinguishes Mr. U.’s works gene¬ 
rally. Change of key, and of time, 
are judiciously employed with the 
above view, and the occasional in¬ 
troduction of minor strains, as well 
as of appropriate dissonances, de¬ 
pict admirably those parts of the 
poem which partake of the gloom 
of deep melancholy. 

Tim air, “ A iccary Lot is thine, 
fair Muni” although like its text, 
of a lighter fabric, and exhibiting 
less musical originality, possesses, 
nevertheless, sullicient interest not 
to detract from the opinion w e have 
formed of Mr. li.’s abilities The 
symphonies arc very commendable. 

It is with pleasure wc feel war¬ 
ranted in giving, here, our opinion 
generally, that among the many 
musical illustrators of Walter Scott 
who have come under our notice, 
we have found none to whose works 
we could assign the least pre-emi¬ 
nence over Mr. K/s classic labour. 
Marie, a Tyrolese Air, with Varia¬ 
tions for the Piano-Forte, compos¬ 
ed by P. Knapton. Pr. 2s. lid. 

The andantino chosen for the* 


i. 


I. 


theuic is, in fact, a walz in slow 
motion. With the variations, nine 
in number, we have every reason 
to be well satisfied; they form cre¬ 
ditable testimonials of Mr. K.’s 
taste and skill. Among those which 
preferably claimed our interest, is 
No. I, highly set off with orna¬ 
mental figures, neat in thccxtrcmc, 
but somewhat nice in the appor¬ 
tionment of time. Good bass evo¬ 
lutions occur in No. 3, and above 
all in the first part of No. 7. No. 
0 presents some clever harmonic 
touches. The minore (No. 8) is 
attracts c; ami No. 0, with proper 
attention to its arrangement of 
time between both hands, will be 
found highly interesting. The co¬ 
da appended to it, which sets out 
with G 7, is very good: in no part 
of this publication lias the author 
given stronger specimens of fan¬ 
ciful expression, cultivated taste, 
and chaste feeling. 

No. XIV. Irish Air, Kith Varia¬ 
tions for the Piano-Forte, Harp, 
an/I Flute, composed, anil inscrib¬ 
ed to the Right lion. Lady Jane 
Paget, by J. Mazzinghi. Pr. 5s.; 
single, 3s. 

How such a theme could find fa¬ 
vour with a Mazzinghi, is a ques¬ 
tion of some difficulty on this side 
of St. George's Channel; while, 
o.i the other hand, it accounts for 
the less frequent display of that 
taste in the miju r.structure* which 
we are accustomed to look for ii\ 
this author's works. A Ve.siris in 
wooden clogs will stun the ear with 
a clown’s dance. This compari¬ 
son, more or less obtruding itself 
throughout the work, is particu¬ 
larly applicable to the minor in 
three flats, the beginning of which 
offends the ear with fifths, al- 
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though not absolutely in sight; C 

9 —B I) 3. 

No. XV. Mozart's editor at ed " Ah 
perdonawith I uriations for the 
Piano-Forte, Harp, and Flute, 
composeditL Cribed to the 


II have done. The theme of the ron- 

! do reminds us of the finale in the 

• • 

; Cabinet (which, by the bye, is an 
; almost literal Copy of a movement 
• of Winter’s). But supposing the 
theme borrowed, great merit is due 


Right lion. Lady Mary Gordon, ; to the author for his manner of 


by J. Mazzinghi. Pr. 5*.; sin¬ 
gle, 3s. 

. The materials being good in this J 
instance, and the architect skilful, i 


treating the subject. The ideas,he 
has engrafted upon it are classic.; 
indeed, the whole bears a stamp of 
finished and elegant elaboration. 


the edifice raised answers our ex- ij The modulations, p. 4, arc of a 
pectations: classic taste reigns j superior order, although in one in- 
throughout. Among the variety j stance (/. 2, b. 3), the entrance iu- 
of neat devices elicited from the : to A b from C minor appears to us 
theme, wc will notice the pleasing j too sudden and unprepared. To 
variations p. 4 (P. 1«'.), particularly students wo can recommend this 
at “ sotto voce;" the evolutions of* publication, both on the score of 
thirds (p. 5), and the fluent and: its intrinsic\aluc and fur the digi- 
well-liuked portion at "unimato." , tal facility w?t!i which it is set. 

A good bass presents itself, j». 6, • The Hero's Address and Kx nil at ion 


- w 

l! 


at 44 moderate and the camabilej; 
variation, p. 7, possesses a chaste j; 
cast of melody. The whole is bril¬ 
liantly wound up by the last varia¬ 
tion, where the alternate bars of 
the harp and piano-forte act with 
the best effect. 

Le Ret our dt PA mice , Andante ct 
Rondo, for the Piano - Forte, com- 


of the Army previous to the memo¬ 
rable Battle if / ittoria, adapted 
to Mozart's celebrated March, by 
Richard Campbell. Pr. Is. 6d. 
To those who may he desirous 
: of possessing, in .* ubstance, and in 
an English garb, the whole of Mo- 
i.zart’s inimitable air, “ Non pin an - 
( urai far fat tone amoroso,” this loyal 


posed, and respectfully dedicated to' and patriotic publication will be 
the Misses Carnac, by Richard ; welcome. 


Light. Pr. ‘2s. 

The introductory andante claims 
our warmest commendation; in the !: 
few staves it contains the author j ! 
has displayed much good taste, 
skill, and science. In the first bar, j 
/. 8, the four first quavers should : 
ptdbably have been semiquavers. ! 
Another error occurs in the 4th bar 


Lilia of Leamington, a Ballad, in¬ 
scribed (by permission ) to the Right 
lion. Lady I' iscountcss An>on, by 
her Ladyship's most obedient and 
obliged Servant, James Bissct; 
the Mndc and Accompaniment for 
the Piano-Forte, by W. G. Per¬ 
ry. Pr. Is. 6d. 

A poetic trille, apparently of lo- 


(eoOTting backwards from the end) : cal interest. The air, however 


of the last line, which ue hajte is 
a typographical one likewise: the 
£, F, G in the baas is bad; the 


simple and plainly bassed, evinces 
| taste and some familiarity with lyric 
composition; the periods, too, fol- 


wholeajtbird lower (C, D, E) would \ low each in unlaboured con- 
No. LVU . Pot. X 
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nection. The latter half of the 
melody possesses peculiar animu- 


• (itable, is the only one that lead* 
to lasting celebrity. The variations 


tion, and its burden is very appro- Jj before us form ah additional vouch* 
priatcly expressed. j 

A Romance , tcii/t l'aria lions far the ! 


^ 11 

Harp , compose/!, and respectfully ,j velly of harmonic arrangement; 
inscribed to Miss Young , by John 
Parry. Pr. Is. 0d. 


er of the truth of this assertion. 
Even in the theme \vc discover no- 


but the variations themselves exhi- 
i bit a fund of such rare geniality 


The simple theme is very apt j ! as to excite our admiration. No. 
for variation; only thccircumstance ; 5, for instance, throughout cast into 
of drawing the second part into */T ' responsive alternations, is eminent- 
bars instead of four or eight, ilc- j ly beautiful. No. », however, is 


strovs the harmonic symmetry. 
The Jst bass note, too (in the theme),. 
should, as in the variation*, he C, 
instead of B b. The variations arc 
proper, agreeable, and perfectly 
characteristic for the harp. Var. 0, 
in particular with crossed-hand 
passages, has our unqualified ap¬ 
probation. The minor too is re¬ 
spectable. 


the pride of the w hole work ; a clas¬ 
sic feeling, expressed with the most 
exquisite delicacy, reigns from be¬ 
ginning to end. It is impossible 
to speak more intelligibly to the 
heart than Mr. M. has done in this 
variation. No. 10, representing the 
theme under a waist, although not 
amiss, will eertaiulv not admit of 
| a comparison with the rest of the 


a 


Quoad le b'cu-aimc reviendraa : j publication. 
favomile I'/arch Air , with a Pits- « Hirer •'rand Sonatas fur the Piano- 


tor a I Introduction and tat t a ri¬ 
al ions, arranged for the J'tonu- 
Fortr . with ait teenmpanimeut 
fora Flute (ad lilt. ) t and ic*/hy/ - * 


fa/It/ inscribed In Lady lUuclc/t, \ 


rone , if it It an Accompaniment 
(obligato ) for the \ iofouceffo, com - 
jin%cd % anddedicated to Hugh Ham¬ 
mer dot/, Estj. by T. Powell. Pr. 12s. 
It will scarcely be expected that 


i>v J. Mlienie. Pr. os. 


! we should enter into a detailed amt- 


Mr. M.’s talents and skill as a jhsis of this voluminous puhlica- 
wriicr for the piano-forte, have so j tion, comprised within se>enty or 
repeatedly stood upon honourable j eighty \\c II filled pages. Our no- 
record in^our musical catalogue, !j tire must be eon fined to theelia- 
that any amplification in the ex-‘j raeter and merits of the tont-cnsem- 

b/c. If we had not known this folio 


pression of our high sense of his j 
eminent qualifications, must be a* 
superfluous in this place ns it would 
be nrcllevs to his well established 
fame in the musical world; and what 
enhuJiccsourestimatioii of this pro¬ 
fessor, is, his coast a at aim at cx- 


to be the offspring of laborious care 
and matured study, its complexion 
would have informed u*» of it, with 
, the addition, withal, that the in- 
; diistrious author's pains have not 
: been bestowed in vain ; nor is it 


ccllencc. Unallurctl by the pre-! less perceptible, that the study of 
s ailing taste for harmonic frivolity, classic models lias enlarged the field 
or by motives of interest, Mr. M. of Mr. P.’s conception, and infused 
*‘-«dfastly adheres to that path a strong tinge of real good taste into 
although probably less pro- his labour. His slow movements 
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pleasing; and tins merit is due to 
Mr. S.’s Villagers, besides the ad¬ 
vantage of peculiar facility for 
execution. We therefore antici- 
couihinations: we have met with pate encouraging success for thitf 
many counterpoints which do ho- publication, and feel ourselvcsjus- 
nour to the imentor. In his mo- tified in exhorting the author to 
dulations, too, Mr. I*, has aimed further efforts of a higher cast* 
at select ness, and not un frequently L'/i (?) .soiree (P Etc, the favourite 
at justifiable boldness. The ac- Divertisement , composed It/ Mr. 
oompuniment of the violoncello, ! Didelot, performed at the King's 
as might he expected from such a jl Theatre ; the Music composed , and 
master on that instrument, is any . arranged for the Piano-Forte, by 
thing but a more fundamental sup- ji F. Vonua. Pr. 5s. 
port. It is highly coloured, and .A collection of a number of short 
often fraught with passages that agreeable pieces, lightly conceiv- 
reejuire, if not a very proficient,. oil and easily performed. Xos. I, 
yet a clean ami attentive performer. . 4, are among the most iuterest- 
The I iltagcrs, a Hondo for the Pia- ing. Without any peculiar novelty, 
no- Forte, composed, and dedicated | they hear the character of easy 
to Miss Montague, by Joseph | simplicity, inherent in the dramatic 
Sharpe. IV. is. • performance for which they were 

Knowing this to he a maiden 'intended. Here and there, as in 
os-av, we can slate with the strictest , Nos. 6 and 7, the passages partake 
truth, that lew lir*t efforts have . too much of violin evolutions, and 
come under our cognizance with a in one or two instances the rules of 
hotter claim to a good reception. ; harmony are not strictly attended 
The whole, it is true, is hut a tri- \ to. Thus the last line hilt one, />. 
lie: but trifles mav be neat and, 0 , is liable to very pointed censure. 


in this work yield the most pointed 
evidence of this assertion; they . 
afford numerous instances of chaste 
melody* as well as of scientific 
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NORTH or SPAIN. 

Kf FHtni.Ni; to our last report, 
which stated the separation of the! 
corps under General Clause! from 
the mam body of the French army, 
in consequence of their defeat at 
Victoria, and his retreat in the di¬ 
rection of the Kbro; wo have now 


partly towards Tudela, and partly 
towards Logrono. But when it was 
known that the French general had 
moved upon Tudela, and from 
them o for Saragossa, all hopes of 
overtaking him ceased, and the 
British duisions returned into Na¬ 
varre. From Saragossa, Clauscl 


to add, that, upon the intelligence 
of that general's lingering near 
Logrono as late as the *2>th June, 
Lord W ellington conceived it pos¬ 
sible to intercept his retreat into 
France, and, with that \ unv, do¬ 
uched several divisions of his army, 


turned northwards, and, although, 

harassed by the Spanish partisan 

corps especially in his rear-guard 

under General Paris, lie made good 

his wav into France by the road of 

* 


J Jaca. 

’ Meanwhile Pampluna was con** 


Z 2 
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pletely blockaded by Sir Rowland 
Hill, who pushed some of his troops 
as far as the head of the Bidassoa; 
while Sir Thomas Graham, conti¬ 
nuing to advance from Tolosa, 

drove the enctnv across the lower 

• 

Bidassoa into France. The forts 
of Castro and Guetaria were found 
evacuated, the garrison of Pas¬ 
sages surrendered on the 30th June 
to Colonel Longa, and the fortress 
of San Sebastian was blockaded 
forthwith. In the rear, too, the 
castle of Pancorvo, garrisoned by 
700 French, surrendered on the 1st 
July to the Comic do Abisbal 
(O’Donnell), who with the Anda¬ 
lusian army of reserve had follow¬ 
ed close after Lord Wellington, 
and had on the 20th June carried 


ham, to whom that important ope* 
ration was entrusted, that on the 
12th July ground was broken before 
the place. The convent of San 
Bartholom', a strongly fortified 
post without the outworks of the 
place, was first assailed, and, after 
being hrcacheJ, carried by storm 
on the 17th July. After this suc¬ 
cess, the attack on the body of the 
place was carried on with such vi¬ 
gour, that on the 21th two wide and 
practicable breaches were effected 
in the line wall of the left flank; 
and early in the morning of the 
25th the assault was undertaken, 
but unfortunately failed entirely. 
Our loss, owing to the determined 
courage of the troops who made 
the most strenuous efforts to brave 


by assault the town and lower fort. l ; the murderous resistance of the 
lie joined immediately afterwards ij enemy, was very severe on this 
the main army, and was charged *i occasion, viz. 
with the blockade of Pampltina. I. 

Although the right and left wings j| 
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OJfirs. 

Men, 

OJKr t. 

Men. 

OJfire. Men. 

British 10 

103 

M 

401 

3 151 

i'orluguoel 

9° 

11 

3*9. 

1 143 

11 

193 

4J 

730 

6 -394 


ritory, the center, under General j 
Gazan, still tarried in the fertile |! 
valley of Bastan, with the seeming • Total W« decumbal, 60 oftitriv, 1217 mm. 
determination of remaining in it. Unfortunate as this result has prov- 
To expel him from so advantage- c *d, the attempt was justifiable, not 
ous a station, General Hill was de- 'only from the importance of the 
tached with several brigades; and I' possession of the place with a view 
by a series of operations from the ji to ulterior operations against tho 
4th to the 7th July, in which our j! enemy, but much more so by the 
loss was trifling, Sir Rowland ar- ij critical situation of affairs in Na- 
eomplisbed that object; so that on || varre at that very moment, 
the Jattct* day Spain, on the western J The charac ter of Bonaparte, hia 

• 1 e .1 1* . _ . 


side of the Pyrennees, was com¬ 
pletely free from its Gallic oppres¬ 
sors,- with the exception of Pam- 
pluua and St. Sebastian. 

To commence the siege of the 
latter fortress, the greatest cxer- 
ttetfij^ere now making; ami such 
activity of General Gra- 


stupendous efforts in spring to meet 
! and to defeat the Russian and Prus¬ 
sian carp* (would to God they had 
been armies!) long before they could 
reach the French boundary, left 
no doubt that at a moment of the 
most pressing danger in an oppO" 
site direction, when the rapid ad* 
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Taitce; of Lord Wellington bad the attention of a, great portion of 
brought a much more numerous the allied army.. , ..j 

army than tiia.t of the Northern Soult’s now army consisted of no 
powers, not only to the very frontier | less than nine divisions of infantry, 
of southern France, but partly commanded on the left by Clause!, 
even into the usurped empire of the center by Erlon, the right by 
Nopoleon; at such a crisis, we say,! Reille, besides a reserve on die 
no doubt could he entertained hut • lower Bidassoa under Villatce, and 
his comprehensive and resolute \ three divisions of cavalry. ( 
mind would instantaneously adopt | The allied army, on the 24th 
die most prompt and vigorous mea- July, extended from Roncesvalles, 
aures, not only to stop the progress on the right, to St. Sebastian, as 
of his lordship, but, if possible, follows: the pass of Roncesvalles 
even to turn the fortune of war was occupied by Major-General 
against the British hero. : Byng’s brigade and Murillo’s di- 

On the 21st June the whole i vision of Spanish infantry* «up- 
Frencli army was overthrown at ported by Sir Lowry Cole (posted 
Vittoria; on the 1st July, by an | at Viscarret), and by Sir Thomas 
imperial decree on the Elbe, Mar-j Picton with the third division at 
dial Soult, then in Germany, is | Olaque, in reserve. Sir Howland 
nominated the emperor's lieutenant | Hill, with the remainder of these- 
and commander in chief of the | cond division and a Portuguese 
French armies in Spain and in the J division under Count Amarante, 
southern provinces of France; on j was.posted in the valley of Bastan, 
the 12th July Soult takes that com- and occupied the pass of Puerto 
main! in Bayonne; in twelve days di Maya. Further to t\ie left, the 
more the discomfited, baggage and || light and seventh division extended 
cannonli'ss French army is new-| as far as Vera, with the sixth di- 
lnodclled, newly organized, new- (vision in reserve at St. Estevan; 
ly equipped, reinforced by almost || and General Longa's division, on 
nne half of its former amount, the lower Biddassoa, maintained the 
jSnd marched as assailant, accord- communication between the troops 
ing to a most comprehensive plan, at Vera and the besieging corps 
and with a most imposing front, j before St. Sebastian, 
through the Pyrennecs back into ; How far Lord Wellington was 
Spain. What fearful promptitude accurately apprized of Soult’s in- 
in resources! The choice of Soult tentions, and of his being in a state 
for such an enterprize was adini- Ij to put them in immediate execu- 
rable: he had saved Spain last) lion, we know not; the extension 
year; and although the balance of the line of the allied armies, 
of means was not this time equal- and its weakness on the essential 
Jy in his favour, still the two op- i points, lead certainly to a presump- 
posing armies were not so dispro- lion of the contrary. On the 24th 
portionatc as to exclude a hope : Soult greatly reinforced his left, 
of success, especially when two ; and on the next day forced the pass 
strong fortresses deeply engaged J of Rouctsvidloa with about 35,000 
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men ; while, on the same day, the 
defile of Puerto di Maya, entrust¬ 
ed to Sir R. Hill, was attacked by 
Count Erlon. Our right gave \va$* 
to superiority of numbers, and re¬ 
tired upon Zubin ; and Sir Row¬ 
land, although more successful in 
his resistance, was obliged, in con¬ 
sequence of the retrograde niovc- 
. went of the right wing, likewise to 
fall back upon Jrurita. In tlirsfr 
actions we lest a considerable num¬ 
ber of men and four guns. 

Lord Wellington was informed 
of this critical state of affairs on 
his right in the night between the 
25th anj 20th, and immediately 
gave orders for concentrating the 
army on the left, so ns at the same 
time to provide for the prourtimt 
of the corps of Count Abid>ul be¬ 
fore Painpluna, and of General 
Graham before St. Sebastian (the 


!• the village of Soransen, an essen¬ 
tial point in our position. Early 
I on the ’.28th Soult renewed the con- 
ji test; hilt the seasonably arrival of 
jj our sixth div ision enabled 4. Lord 
jj Wellington, not only to meet the 
jj enemy effectually at all points, but 
;j to repel him altogether, with ini- 
i. me use loss, into his strong posi- 
•j lion on the crest of the opposite 
• heights. 

Marshal Soult, judging from the 
: reception he met with, that any 
! further attempt on our right would 
he fruitless, determined to try his 
chance in another direction on 
our left, commanded by Sir How¬ 
land Hill. The 29th and succeed- 

l 

ing night lie employed in prepara¬ 
tions to reinforce the troops oppos¬ 
ed to that general ; and on the 
| 30th Sir Rowland found himself 
I assailed by such superior numbers, 


.latter of whom actually raised the , as to he compelled to abandon his 
siege, and sent his artillery on position on the river Lanz, closely 
hoard ship). This concentration followed hv tlu: enemy. This new 
of the allied army was tohavetak- infraction on our line would, to a 
e:i place early on tlu* 27th ; hut, general of Soult** abilities, have 
owing to a further retrograde move- proved the forerunner of decided 
merit of our left from the post of victory, had lie not had to contend 


Zubiri (which Generals Cole and against a captain of at least equal 


Pieton deemed untenable for a suf- '• military talents. 

ficicnt length of time,) to the neigh- j At this critical moment the geni- 

bourhood of Painpluna, a further* us of Wellington broke out in its 


change of disposition became no- [ brightest lustre. Instead of merely 
cessarv. !j ac ting on tliedc fensi\e!>\ sirength- 

Our field-marshal had scarcely .j en ing his tottering left wing, he 
arrived oil the 27t!i at his right 'boldly resolved to attack the left 
wing, now near Painpluna, when of the French immediately lacing 
the enemy appeared in sight and him, although commanded by Soult 
formed his army for attack. This in person, and posted iu a sitna- 
be actually commenced in the af- tion of strength which hade defiance 
ternoOiKof the same day; ami al- ; to almost any insult. Ry the most 
though tlic intrepidity of the al- j skilful maimjuvres lie turned both 
lies maintained the contest upon Hanks of the French marshall po- 
the irltplc successfully, yet his su- sition, and attacking simtdlutic- 
perijjKty 'of numbers gained him oualy iu front, the heights were li- 
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tc rally taken by assault, the enemy 
driven with, the bayonet, from all 
his positions, and so vigorousjy 


— w • 

position which it lield before the 
short-lived, but threatening inva¬ 
sion of Boult. His lordship, ac-* 


r v ' 17 | . -. 1 

pursued, that .the column which |: cordiug to a settled practice of bis„‘ 


still pressed upon General Hill 
was actually in the rear of his lord- 
ship, and but for its instant and ; 
speedy retreat, would have been ! 


j leaves us to guess die enemy’s loss, 
cv.cn as to prisoners, which surely* 
can he counted; but the official 
bulletin states the FVcnch loss at? 


cut olf from the rest of the French ! I5,1)0J, including killed, wounded, 
army. By this hold attack the cue- ! and 4000 prisoners. The diniinix-* 
inv sustained immense loss in killed 
and wounded, and a great number 
of prisoners remained in our hands. 

This second victory, on the 30th, 
was the death-blow to Soult’s san¬ 
guine expectations of once more 
establishing the French arms in the 
west of Spain, lie now fled at all 
points. The pass of Donna Maria, 
however, was deemed sufficiently 


I 


tion in our own ranks, from 2.5th 
July to 2d Aug. is contained in the 
following distressing totals:— 

aciu.ro. wousDfD. mimiv*. 

OJfic. Mm. OJfk. Met i. Ofe. Mm* 

Brilivh an 510 *221 3:p5 17 4*3 

PoiIIigiusr II :<ll «J5 1722 O 201 

41 Hit 310 5017 *7 t>S4 

Total lomL ambit, 3; 4 ufiiccr*, GSM men. 


sirong to stop the progress of a j To this nuisi be added the loss of 
part of the pursuing victors. But ! the Spaniards (not stated in the 
from this, too, they were, not with- : returns), which cannot have been 
out obstinate resistance, expelled trifling, espec ially in Murillo’s di- 
by Sir Rowland Hill and Lord Dal-• vision, whose conduct, as well as 
housie. Yet v\ cn tliis success was that of some regiments of Abisbal's 
not the last feat of arms required Andalusian army, Lord Welling- 
to drive the invader^ hack into ^ ton records as highly praiseworthy* 
France. As late as the 2d of Aug.! Ilis ctilogiunis on the valour of the 
they lingered in the Puerto de Portuguese troops, likewise,. are 
Kschalar. It was the intention of conceived in the highest terms. 
Lord Wellington to dislodge them j; On reflecting upon the result of 
by ;i joint attack of the 7th and these operations, in however con- 
4th light divisions; but the 7th !spicuous a light they place.both 
having come up first, Major-Ge- j the courage and tactic skill of tluv 


ncral Barnes’s brigade instantly, 
formed hy itself, and advancing 
before the 4th division could get 


troops and the genius of their lead¬ 
er, it cannot be deuied, that the 
permission to remain /or a tchile on. 


up, attacked and actually droveUro ! the ground already conquered by 


divisions of the enemy from the 
most difficult heights. This ac¬ 
tion closed the operations, and cn- 


means of the battle of Vittoria (the 
only advantage derived from these? 
recent contests), has been pur- 


ablcd the field-marshal, in his lat- chased at a very dear price; and 


cut dispatch, dated Lczaca, 4th; 
Aug. to report western Spain once 


when we further consider tlse 
promptness with which the discom¬ 


mon dear of the enemy, and our tited Frencl a .toy re-appeared as 
army once more in nearly the same j the aggressor in the field, die cir- 
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cu instance of Its being within the battle of Vittoria. This iudbee^ 
bosom of its resources, and the nc- him to prepare for an immediate 
cessity which his danger must en- retreat towards the Ebro, which, 
tail upon Bonaparte to make imme- from the total want of any accounts 
diate and greater efforts—we appre- from him, we can only infer to hate 
bend that that price will not have been effected without loss. A few 
been the last bidding we shall have fragments of Spanish intelligence, 
to make for the possession of Na- and a paragraph or two in the pub- 
varre; and that unless extraordinary lished part of Lord Wellington’s 
exertions are making for replenish- ! reports, inform us, that the Anglo- 
ing the ranks of the Peninsular ■ Sicilian army, joined to the Spanish 
allies, successes like these will in ! corps of Generals Elio and the 
the end prove a losing game to Duke del Parque, advanced as soon 
them. Upon Spain, nearly rccon- j as they knew that Suchet was gone, 
quered from the encui), must now The latter evacuated Valencia on 
fall the brunt of these efforts. Lit- the 5th July, and Elio entered on 
tie short of conscription will enable the 7th.. The further movements 
her to secure permanently the ad- 1 of the allies in that quarter con- 
vantages she has derived from Bri- ! sisted, probably, in following cau- 
tisli co-operation; indeed, it lias: tiously and safely the footsteps of 
long been our firm conviction, that, 1 the French general. AH wc know 
without conscription throughout 1 further,is, Lord Wellington’s state- 
Europe, England not excepted, ment, that, on the 21st July, Lord 
the destructive torrent of Bona-{ William Bcntinck had reached Vi - 
parte’s lust of conquest will not - naros, and was making prepara- 
be effectually resisted. Wc fight j tions for crossing the Ebro, from 
him as yet with very unequal, which, however, he then was still 
weapons. about thirty miles distant. It is 

EAST OF SPAIN. ! stated, that Suchct lias left Mur- 

Thc Anglo-Sicilian army return- J viedro strongly garrisoned, and we 
ed to Alicant from the Tarragona should think Pcniscola likewise. If 
crusade at the end of June, under Suchet draws to himself the dis¬ 
its new leader, Lord William Ben- posable force he can command in 
tinck, who had come from Sicily, Catalonia, Lord William will have 
and had, at the Col de Balagucr, an arduous task to face him; and, 
joined the expedition when on its in that case, his lordship’s safest 
return from Catalonia. Sir John and most t-Miciive line of opera- 
Murray immediately sailed for Si- tion would hi* a movement to the 
cily, to take the command of the ! left, to approach within the vortex 
British forces in that island, altho’! of the main army under Lord 
report speaks of the probability of Wellington. 

ail investigation into.his conduct - 

before Tarragona. In one of our former number* 

Sutjjiet almost at the same time wc adverted to the remonstrances ' 
returned with his troops to Valen- and the active resistance which the 
cia amUbe Xucar, when lie receiv- Pope’s nuncio at the Spanish court! 
*q4 the disastrous intelligence of the I* D. Pedro Qravina, permitted biiu- 
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agfcUiet tbft decnte for abolish¬ 
ing the Inquisition. He even en¬ 
couraged the Spanish'clergy un¬ 
derhand tb Oppose the promulga- 
tion of that deeree, and Wa3, in 
consequence, seriously warned by 
the regency to desist from his 
machinations. Nevertheless, lie 
continued to interfere assidiionsly 
against the authority of govern¬ 
ment, until the regency, wearied 
by his misconduct, sent him out of 
the countiy and seized his tempo- i 
ralities, by a manifesto dated July 
7 , setting forth the proceedings ; 
which were the cause of so strong, 
but just a step. 

On the receipt of the glorious ' 
tidings of the battle of Vittoria,; 
the Cortes, among other enthusi- j 
ftfltic expressions of exultation and 
Of gratitude to the hero who achiev¬ 
ed it, in their sitting of the 2d of 
July, unanimously voted, that Lord 
Wellington should be invested with 
a territorial property iq Spain, from ! 
the national domains. j 

NORTH OP GERMANY. I 

The armistice in Germany has j 
beeh prolonged to the iOtti of Au- 
in order to make an attempt.) 
at pacification by a general con- | 
g#c§9 to be held at Prague, at which 
capital plenipotentiaries from the 
under-mentioned powers had arriv¬ 
ed in July:— Austria , Count Met- I 
terbich ; Russia, Privy Counsellor 
D’Anftetteii} Prussia , Baron liutn- 
boldt; France , Count Natbonne 


, whether, as we think it ought to 
be, the swordvi wcirt.tt asunder*. 

In the meantime, immense pre¬ 
parations continue to be made on 
both sides. While the legitimate 
sovereigns, Alexander and Frede¬ 
rick William, had a meeting with 
the Crown Prince of Sweden at 
Trachetiberg, in Silesia (10th to 
to 12th July), at which Lord CatR- 
cart and, as it is reported, an Au¬ 
strian envoy attended, Bonaparte 
reviewed in person the greatest 
part of his army, and inspected the 
whole line of fortifications on tire 
Elbe, from Konigstein to Magde¬ 
burg. He next dedicated -a. few 
days to the softer passions (if there 
be any in such a character), :in a 
meeting with the unfortunate Maria 
Louisa at Mcntz, whither she had 
purposely repaired.’ 

The statement of Berthicr’s death, 
mentioned in our last, number, 
proves unfounded ; but Junot, the 
*oi-(titan t Duke of A bran res, is re¬ 
ported to have died a victim of'the 
consequences of the Russian cam¬ 
paign, on or about the 1st of Aa- 
gust, at liis chateau in Franco. 

The arrival of General Moreau 
at Gothenburg, on the 27th July, 
from America, has roused political 
speculation. He was received with 
great distinction, and his further 
destination is said to be the head¬ 
quarters of the Crown Prince; 

UNITED STATES. 

The fortune of maritime war 


and Oaulincourt. On the part of seems to have ranged herself on 
Great llritain , Lord Aberdeeh has our side in good earnest. To the 
set out for the same destination, capture of the Chesapeake frigate, 
A short time will shew whether We have now to add another trophy, 
there is an f probability of the of less consequence, it is true* but 
Gordian knot which tiei the yoke of equal-glory. In th err pride of 
of French* tyranny, being unpick- success, the American ships of war 
ed in a quiet, diplomatic wav, or have ventured into the British seas, 
Ko. L VII. Vol X . ' A a 
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• end committed serious depreda¬ 
tions on out trade. The Argus 
sloop, of 20 guns and 136 men, 
•after infesting St. George’s Chan¬ 
nel for some time, was, on the 14th 

• of August, met near Milford by 
the Pelican sloop, of 16 guns aod 
121 men; and, like the Chesapeake, 
attacked, boarded, and carried in 
forty minutes. The President, com¬ 
manded by the famous Captain. 
Rogers, has likewise captured many 
British vessels, especially whalers, 
in the Northern ocean, hitherto 
with impunity; but as several ships 
have been sent out in quest of her, 
and even reached her track, it is 
not impossible but she may have 
to regorge her booty in a British 
port likewise. 

In Canada the war has been very 
active: many engagements have 
taken place along the whole fron¬ 
tier, in which the balance of suc¬ 
cess has be&n on our side, and the 
bravery and skill of the British 
army invariably as conspicuous as 
ill Spain. Of the numerous en¬ 
counters, few are of historical im¬ 
portance; we shall therefore briefly 
notice the most material gnes in 
chronological order. 

On the Detroit frontier, Colonel 
Proctor was, on the 14th May, at¬ 
tacked by an American corps of 
vary superior force, which he com¬ 
pletely defeated, with the loss of 
upwards of 1060 men. 

An expedition, commanded by 
. the British Colonel Baynes, made 
an attempt on Sackett’s Harbour 
' on tlto ihkb May, but failed of 
stuftets; although it created suffi- 
esept* alarm to induce the enemy 
Witt fire to his magazines of mili¬ 
tary and naval stores in the place. 


Nearly at the same time an Ame¬ 
rican armament, with a force of 
5 or 6000 men,* appeared on Lake 
Ontario, and maue good a landing, 
in spite of the obstinate resistance 
and determined bryvery displayed 
by a small British force under 
Colonel Vincent, who, finding all 
opposition in vain, evacuated fort 
St. George, and retreated with his 
troops into the country. The Ame¬ 
rican army, in consequence, be¬ 
came possessed of the above-men¬ 
tioned fort, and of others on the 
Niagara frontier, and advanced in 
I pursuit of Colonel Vincent. At 
• Burlington they arrived in sight of 
the British commander on the 5th 
of June, and prepared to attack 
him the next day ; but, unmindful 
of his great inferiority, the colonel 
saved them the trouble, by assail¬ 
ing their camp by surprise the same 
night, dispersing the whole army, 
taking their two generals, Chand¬ 
ler and Wipder, 4 pieces of can¬ 
non, and upwards of 100 prison¬ 
ers. The American force is stated 
to have since retreated, and to have 
evacuated the fruits of this inva¬ 
sion, with the exception of the 
environs and fort of St. George; 
and their stay in that quarter has 
subsequently led to another more 
signal defeat, which, according to 
their own accounts, took place on 
the23d June, when Colonel Boerst- 
ler, who with a detachment of 
about 600 men, had penetrated into 
the interior, was attacked, sur¬ 
rounded, and captured with all his 
surviving men. 

Two days before the battle of 
Burlington, viz. on the 3d June, 
two American brigs of war, the 
Eagle and Growler, of 11 guns 
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and 50 men each, were captured in Canada, is certainly a necessary 
by our small craft on Lake Onta- and important consequence of this 
no, not without obstinate defence, species of warfare. 

The principal operations of the domestic and miscellaneous 
coasting squadron in the Chesa- INTELLIGENCE, 

peake, under the command of Sir On the 22d July his Royal Higb- 
John Borlasc Warren, are, an at- ness the Prince Regent in person 
tack upon Craney Island (22d I prorogued the Parliament. After 
June), undertaken with a view to tj an elegant address from the Speak- 
effect the destruction of the Con- n er, his Royal Highness delivered 
stelldtion frigate ; but completely u a speech from the throne, embrac- 
frustiated by the vigorous opposi- | iiig the principal topics of our fo- 
tion our troops met with. Includ- jj reign and domestic concerns at this 
ing the loss of two or three boats period. 

with nun, wc came off with a mi- The Emperor of Russia having 
nus of about 60 men, killed, taken, been elected a Knight of the Gar- 
or drowned. Our squadron next ter, a deputation has set out from 
proceeded to Hampton, where the 1 England for Germany, to present 
troops landed on the 26th Juno, his Imperial Majesty with the in- 
took the town, attacked and carried | sigma of that order, 
the American camp in its rear, Our latest accounts from Malta 
made some pnsoneis, took seven represent the Dlaguc in that island 
pieces of cannon, and re-embarked, as still in most destructive viru- 
Here our loss w*as about 50 men.— | lency: from thirty to fprty deaths 
Insignificant as, upon the whole, occurred daily in the middle of 
these results may appear, the effect | June. 

of keeping the coast in constant German papers announce the 
alarm, and of occupying a great | arrival of the Queen of Sicily at 
force ol the enemy, which other- Raab, in Hungary, 
wise would be employed against us 


Plaif 16.—F\SH10NABLE FURNITURE. 

The bed-room chan is of the | the fancy adopted forms and cm* 
highest character of decoration, and , bellishments not in unison with the 
ot course adapted to the principal refined and classic taste of modern 
chambers of a mansion: the frame ! times: the very circumstance, pro- 
is of mahogany, of satin wood, or ! bably, makes this design analogous 
may be painted in imitation of them, to die purposes of a cottage om£e; 
The form of this chair is suited for and it has lately been introduced 
repose. '• with great advantage as furniture 

The cottage chair is composed for build mgs of the castellated cha- 
aftcr the designs which prevailed I racter, and also for those whose 
in the sixteenth century, when the original features are of similar con- 
national taste was yet unsealed, and structlon, and vo which famityqi 

Aa8‘ 
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hasrbcen introduced much less in 
harmony, although, separately con¬ 
sidered, of a superior design. 

The plate (No. 4,) gi\ en in the 
Repository for July, is a French 
window-curtain : it is designed for 
a room where the space between 
the windows is of excessive dimen¬ 
sions, which very frequently oc¬ 
curs in old buildings. To relieve 
this defect, and also to remove the 
objectionable appearance of a cen¬ 
tral pier, a mirror is substituted for 
an opening, and the effect of three 


distinct spaces is pralueed by die 
architectural embellish menu : cir¬ 
cular cornices, in the manner of 
the arohivolts of the Romans, are 
eupported by therms, and train 
jfaese arches are suspended the 
curtains, which accompany tlie pier 
glass in the ceuter abo. The ta- 

1 btet is introduced in the usual 
• 

, manner. 

The flower-stands, on the ex¬ 
tremes of the design, are suited to 
, the dining aud the drawing-rooms. 

•4». 
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PLATE I®. —EVENING COSTUME. 

A aouNP robe of white Vene¬ 
tian crape, worn over a white gos¬ 
samer satin slip, appliqucd with 
lace in ftbnt of tli$ bosom; full 
slashed sleeve and demi-bodice, of 
amber or oilier coloured satin, 
confined at regular distances and at 
the bottom of the waist with hows 
of correspondent ribband. The 
bottom of the dress finished with 
(reble rows of lace, put on very 
full. Head-dress, & la Paruitnnt , 
Composed of a small bandeau of 
diamonds, ^White roses, and folds 
of silk the colour of the bodice; 
oyer which is disposed fancifully 
a large transparent Mechlin veil. 
Ear-rings, necklace, cross, and 
ftqds of brilliants or pearl. Slip¬ 
pers of amber satin,. with silver 
rosettes and tfimming. Glove* of 
J>epdiki4w4 Ua of c«ye4 ivory. 


PLATE 20.—PROMENADE COSTUME. 

A white jaconot muslin high 
dress, with long sleeves and collar 
of needle-work ; treble flounces of 
plaited muslin round the bottom; 
wrist and collar confined with a 
silk cord and tassel. The hair dis¬ 
posed in the Eastern style, with 
a fancy flower hi front or on one 
side. A Vittoria cloak, or Pyren- 
nean mantle, of pomona green sars- 
net, trimmed with Spanish fringe 
of a correspondent shade, and con - 
fined in graceful folds on the left 
shoulder. A white lace veil thrown 
over the bead-dress. A large East¬ 
ern parasol, the colour of the man¬ 
tle, with deep Chinese’ awning. 
Roman shoe, or Spanish slipper, 
of pomona greep iid, or jean. 
Gloves of primrose or *mber-co* 
loured Wd* 
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Acntc rheumatism, t, J 

...Acute disease* of infanta, 4. 

Chronic diseases^ ■•Diarrhea*, 6... 
Jaundice, 1....Dyspepsia, 0....Q**- 
trodynia, 1...Colic, (..Rheumatism, 
0..Pleurodyne, 4..Consumption, 2.. 
Cough and dyspnoea,4.. Hoe mop toe, 

3.Asthenia, 10... .Head»*ch and 

vertigo, 4....Palsy, 2....Dropsy, 8.... 
Asthma, l....Dysure, 1....Lumbago, 
1...Cutaneous affections, 3.. .Female 
complaints, 5. 

Siuce the last report, several 
oases of fever have occurred. In 
adults, it appears chiefly in the mild 
form of synochus, or summer fever, 
arul wasnot attended by very press¬ 
ing or alarming symptoms. In some 
cases of infants, the fever has been 
of a remittent nature, and proved 
difficult of euro. There is some¬ 
thing obscure in iu character, which 
in very young subjects renders it, 
except to an acute and experi¬ 
enced eye, liable to be confounded 
with other affections. Hence, in 
the commencement of the com¬ 
plaint, an improper mode of treat¬ 
ment is frequently adopted, valua¬ 
ble time lost, and the complaint 
rendered more intractable. 

It is usually preceded by gene¬ 
ral languor, loss of appetite, irre¬ 
gularity in the bowels, waiting of 
the flesh, peevishness, and debili¬ 
ty. The patient soon after becomes 
feverish, especially in die evening. 
The pulse is frequent, the skin 
hot, tongue clean in the beginning, 
but furred as the complaint advan¬ 
ces. In most cases we may trace 
the origin of the disease to a dis¬ 
ordered state of the liver, or the 
Stomach and bowels. The remedies 
which prore most effectual are, mer¬ 
curial purgatives and small doses 
of calomel, interposing saline, am 


timouial; a^d otfier-h^dWah*/ ul 
symptoms may demand. -In the 
case of an infant two jeers old re¬ 
cently under my care, but near 
convalescent, the little patient w*» 
completely paralytic on one side; 
an event which occasionally takes 
place ift * tfK Cerer. Besides the 
medicines employed, when the fe¬ 
ver bad subsided, elfctricity seem-* 
ed of great yerrice in restoring the 
power of motion to the affected side 
of the body. 

The diseases most liable to becon- 
founded with this form of fe\ or, are, 
wown-fever and water in the head 
(hydrocephalus interims). But both 
these complaints have distinct fea¬ 
tures: in the iirst^ to say nothing 
of the occasional appearance oft 
worms, there is a peculiar cast of 
countenance and characteristic ex¬ 
pression, which, however other 
symptoms common to remittent fe¬ 
ver may be present, decide our 
judgment; and water in the head 
is denoted,independent of thesymp, 
toms, by the attitude and postyre 
of the child. Still there are many 
! appearances common to the three • 
j complaints, which would require 
| much minute detail to point out* 
j In health, the affections of the soul 
are often so strongly pourtrayed on 
the countenance, that an attentive 
observer may become acquainted 
with their character, and in pro¬ 
portion as he is attentive to this 
interesting study, will he be mares 
expert aud certain in his conclu¬ 
sions: so in disease it is remarka¬ 
bly the case, and frequently affords 
an acute practitioner more accurate 
and htsiaut know ledge of tbeoooi- 
plaint, riwu he could derive from 
other #»u«cea. Certain specious 

' pMctittaMb Vy wki«g itfwug* 

• %• 
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of this outward and visible index | such feelings, a pain here or an 
of disease, have occasionally at- ach there, this organ deranged or 
tained great fame, and much as- that obstructed, according to the 
tonished their patients, by at once ; particular complaint which may 
telling them they have such and ’ affect them at the time. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

The weather has been very fa- || corned where they have had a pro- 
vourable for the harvest through :i per interval betwixt the rows, and 
nearly the whole of last month, |; have escaped the fly. 
particularly so at the commence- \ Peas are large, of fine quality, 
meat of it. The wheat crop is [ with abundance of halm, and the 
abundant, heavy in hand, and ut ! early kinds well haricstcd. This 
the finest quality. The greater part season is called, by the farmer, a 
of it, in the southern counties, is ; bean year. The whole of the le- 
wcll harvested, and appears to be • gupiinous tribe arc of liner quality 
more than an average crop. [ and more abundant than for seve- 


more than an average crop. 

Barley is of fine quality, large 
iu the straw, with a heavy ear, and 


ral years past. 

The hay has been well harvest- 


will be a full average crop, except ed, baton burning soils the latter- 
in a few spots towards the furrows, I math is short. 


upon those tenacious soils that have | Turnips, cabbage, cole, and all 
not been properly drained. In such 1 the brassica species are a full and 
situations, iu consequence of the 1 strong crop. 'Hie fly has been less 
cold, wet spring, the barley is short ■ prevalent this year than for many 
both in straw and corn. seasons past 

Oats are the largest crop we : Hops have much improved in 
have grown for many years : they blossom, and the estimated duties 
are of fine quality, and well liar- are increasing, 
vested; their produce vill be above j Potatoes arc a greater breadth of 
an average crop. | crop than in any former year: their 

Beans are forwarder than it was j yield is abundant, and the quality 
expected they would be, from the j fine, 
very growing season : they are well j 


ALLEGORICAL WOOD-CUT, WITH PATTERN'S OF BRITISH 

MANUFACTURE. 

No. 1 and 2 is a Chinese chintz, I It is from the house of Mr. Allen, 
for drawing - room, boudoir, and J Pall-Mall, whose superb and c\- 
slecptog - room furniture. This* tensive ware-rooms stand unri- 
lively and cheerful article admits a I vailed in point of variety, taste, 
lining and fringe of any colour; j and cheapness, 
but those of pea-green, pink, and No. :J. A unique and elegant ar- 
blue exhibit it to most advantage, f tide for ladies 1 robes, pclisacs,®an^ 
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Of Arts , Literature , Commerce , Manufactures, Fashions , and Politics. 


Manufacturers, Factors, and Dealers in Fancy Goods, that come 
within the scope of this Plan, arc requested to send Patterns of such new Articles, 
os they come out; fod if the requisites of Novelty, Fashion, and Elegance, are 
united, the quantitiVeceasary for this Magazine will be ordered. 
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tics, and scarfs, styled the Vitto- 
ria striped gauze. Trimmings for 
this article may be of silver, white 
beads, or lace, with fancy gimps 
and fringe of the same shade. It 
is sold by Wm. King, 44, Pall- 
Mall. 

No. 4. A figured Manchester 
muslin, calculated for domestic 
wear, ltobes of this article are ■ 


frequently formed high in the neck, 
with full long sleeves; cuffs and 
collar of fine needle-work, or lace, 
a correspondent belt and clasp con¬ 
fining it at the bottom of the waist; 
and is sometimes trimmed at the 
feet with a full silk fringe, of the 
same shades. This article is sold 
by Waithman and Son, corner of 
Bridge-street, Blackl'riars. 
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TO - 

I'll weep no more, no more I'll sigh 


For woman’s tricks of art; 

I’ll trust no more the beaming eye. 
There lurks a poison'd dart. 

No more I’ll listen to her wiles. 

Though muiic fills each breath; 

No more I’ll trust her faithless smiles. 
Their bitter boon is death I 

Oh! I have own’d a love as pure 
As infancy’s first sigh! 

Deception foul has wrought its cure; 

No tear shall dim mine eye! 

Co, perjur'd woman! thine own heart 
Will some day learn to feel! 

Then one sad tear for me may start. 

One sigh may through thy bosom steal! 

J. M. Lacey. 


ODE 

To the learned Author of a celebrated 
Work on “ The Art of Carving 

I«et Coleridge in his lectures try 
To teach the Art of Poesy,— 

That is, the Art of Starving ;— 

Do thou, good doctor, undertake 
To lecture, for the city’s sake, 

U|K>n the Art of Carving . 

Though not an alderman, thou well 
The nicest bits and cuts const tell 
Of every dish at table;— 

To guide the knife of a beginner 
Through all the dangers of a dinner. 
What modern is more able? 


Let Doctor Davy make folks stare. 
While with his hocus-pocus rare 
lie seems a conj’rer still;— 

: Let him our senses all unsettle,— 

! What <ve thoughtg/», let him prove metal, 

i And call it what he will. 

I 

; Let Doctor Crotch to ladies show 
The dill ’rencc 'twixt quick time and slow, 
Between a flat and sharp;— 

• Tell what’s in lime and what’s in tune,— 

i 

Prove that a bagpipe’s 40 bassoon, 

| Nor fiddle a Jew’s harp. 

! But when they’ve lectured all they may. 
Who is a whit the wiser, pray r— 

Then where’s the mighty use, sirf— 
Far better, sure, it were to learn 
How, when it comes to our own turn, 

To cut up a green goose, sir. 

O! I had almost sooner starve 
Than see a hungry heathen carve, 
Whoacarce knows chick from duck, sir; 
Who, w hen you ask him for a wing. 
Gives you a leg, or some such thing,— 
And even that’s good luck, sir: 

j Whose knife ne’er cuts,but hacks and hew 
I Who serves a pig much worse than Jews, 
Stabbing it every limb;— 
j If he were taken in the fact, 

; Would not Lord Ellenborovgh's Act 
Extend t’impiison hint? 

For want of learning my good "rule*,” 
At city feat-* '•'me look like fools. 

And bear the knife in vain;— 

While sad mishaps of soup and gravy 
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xk* many a carver cry petcavi, 

Aii<i many a 6e/fc complain. 

While others of their ven’son boast. 
Their stews, ragouts, their boil’d and roast, 
Willi all the kitchen tram; 

Our Jncky Horners longing linger 
In the state pie to have a finger,— 
There *?*—eui and oomc again. 


SONNET TO FANCY. 

Composed on the Bunks qf' Ullswate*. 

Ah! scenes beloved by Fancy's beaming 
eye. 

Enthusiast sweet, that o*cr the moun¬ 
tain wild 

Breathes in soft ecstasy the rapturous sigh. 

Or sings exulting through the smiling 
vale; 

Now through the dark glen, wandering 
sadly mild, 

Or slowly sauntering through the How- 
cry dale. 

In each kind breeze that curls the dim¬ 
pling lake, 

Each orient beam that gilds the rock’s 
bold brow. 

She feels young genius in her bosom wake, 

And mental morn’s resplendent beau¬ 
ties glow. 

Bless'd ray of heaven, which bids the 
soul inhale 

Whate'er of good delighted sense pour- 
travs; 

Pours front each fill, and wafts from ev'ry 
gale. 

Imagination's intellectual blaze! 

II. 


THE BACHELOR'S SOLILOQUY. 

I, Simon Self, without a wife. 

Lead but a dull, unthankful life ; 
in ini lancholy mood 1 moan, 

And mope about, and growl, and groan, 
Or sit and sulk, and sadly sigh. 

Or saunter solus when it’s dry ; 

And when it rains I wearied stay 
.At home, and work or read all day; . 


Unless through hobger I incline 
To sally forth, half-drown’d, and dine 
At some cook-shop, where roast and 
boil’d 

Is sometime* good, and sometimes spoil'd. 

{ No comely joint, no dishes nice. 

From which to chuse a fav’rlte slice, 
i Adorn the board, but different fare. 

By plates weigh'd out, for each one’* 
share. 

] Wc sit around, and bolt so quick, 

'T would make a squeamish person sick. 
My dinner o’er, sometimes 1 chuse 
To wait my turn, ami read ihe news; 

' And then return, through dirt and rain. 
To fiddle, read, or work again, 

| Till drowsy pains iny limbs o’erspreid, 

!! And send me comfortless to bed. 
j Thus is my life one dreary round, 

: In which few real joys are found ; 
j No dear companion, tender, kind. 

When care* oppress, to sooth my mind, 
Ur hid me welcome with a smile. 

When tired I quit my daily toil; 

' Or if unwell, tie up my head, 

I Nurse me, and keep me warm in bed. 

What! though a servant-girl for hire 
j Doth make my bed and light my fire, 

!| She steals my butter, plugs my barrel, 

I 1 And if I notice it, we quarrel; 

! And then she’s not ashamed to say, 
j That bachelors are lawful prey. 

| But this is not the only evil, 

■ The rats and mice do play the devil; 

| Devour my candle*, bread, and cheese, 
j And skip about where’er they please. 

I labour hard to stop their boles 
• But soon they're in again by shoal*; 

For where one dines out every day. 

The devil u bit a cv* w dl stay, 
i But still, amidst then* plagues do rise. 

By fits and starts, some ti aliment joys. 
When Hope and Faucy, sisters gay. 
Lead sober Reason from her way; 

Or when a chearful hour 1 spend 
j In chat with some respected frieml. 

While round the heart-enlivening glass. 
The song and joke do gaily pass; 

When friendship, music, mirth, and 
| wine, 

" To drive dull care away combine: 



POEXBY. 



Then, light of heart, returning borne, 

1 meet with solitude aud gloom ; 

It checks my joy-—lhe fire is put. 

And in the dark I grope about 

To find a match—I mutter, grumblj^ ^ 

And o’er the stool or coal-box tumble! 

I break my shius, or bruise my head. 
Then limp oil' peevishly to bed. 

When forth I walk to take the air, 

I often meet some passing fair. 

Whose blooming charms attract my eye; 
And, as n»y bosom heaves a sigh, 
Exclaim, " How happy should 1 be. 
Dear lovely girl, if bless’d with thee! 0 ’ 
Pei haps some unexpected friend 
To my apartment doth ascend. 

Whom much I wish to take with me 
A comfortable cup of tea: 

There’s tore then something to perplex 
me. 

Something goes wrong to teaze and vex 
me; 

The fire is low, no water h«*e, 

The stale tea-leaves are in the pot; 

The butter’s gone, the knives are rusty. 
The milk is sour, the tea cups dusty : 

1 load the tray, and haste to wash ’em. 
Fall down, and all to pieers-dash ’em. 

O lovely woman! man’s best friend. 

On whom life’s truest joys depend ; 

By nature b leas'd with every charm. 

To please the eye, the heart to warm ; 
With all that fascinates about you, 

I feel we should be brutes without you. 

1 or once, O Fortune! hear my prayer:— 
Let others wealth and honour share. 

But grant, to chcar my future life. 

That first of blessings a good wife. 


The hoary cliff* are crown'd with flower*. 
White o'er racks the stream)* pours, 

And rising wit* With misty shower* 
TbebirUoi Abrrfeldy. 

Tl»* surrounding arcucry is truly sublime; the 
grey locks fomiiug so amphitheatre, rise like 
'a wall nearly an hundred feet perpendicular; 
over which the blrch-treea reclining, weave a . 
beautiful shade hy uniting their broad spread¬ 
ing branches. However pleasant this shade 
nny he in affording a cool retreat from the 
meridian suu, as it orrsfions a perpetual 
gloom, it is upt to inspire the eontemphitive 
mind with a tender melancholy. 

U Internally, this little cell is furnished with 
|| a marble table, a mock library, a bed, and two 
loug setters, ingeniously cut out of liar lock, 
and the u hole neatly covered with n yellow 
species of l ichen. In this scone Me red »cenc the 
duke spend* many useful, and rouse |ucntfy 
happy hours, iu devising and correcting plana 
! fur the future improvement of bis estnlcs. 


Whoe’er thou art, these lines now read¬ 
ing. 

Think not, though from the world reced¬ 
ing, 

I joy my lonely days to lead in 

This desert drear, 

That with remorse a conscience bleeding 

Hath led me here. 

No thought of guilt my bosom sours; 
Free-will’d 1 lied from courtly bowers; 
For well 1 saw in halls and lowers. 

That lust and pride. 

The arch-fiend’s dearest, darkest powers, 

In state preside. 

I saw mankind with vice iitcruslcd; 

1 saw that honour’s sword was rusted; 


The following lines, have not ap¬ 

peared in any edition of thrir author's works, 
were composed by Robert Rums, the Ayrshire 
plough***, and written on a marble side¬ 
board, iu th* hermitage bclouging totbs Duke 
of Athol, the wood of Aberfrldy.—This 
romantic f#trent, excavated from a solid lock, 
completely covered with ivy, is situated in a 
deep ravine, fronting a cclelnutrd cascade, 
which is naturally described in the following 
versa of an otd Scottish song: 

Vo.LVll. Vol.X. 


That few for aught but fully lusied ; 
That he was still deceived who trusted 

To love or friend ; 
^nd hither came, with men disgusted. 

My life to end. 

In this lone cave, in garments lowly. 

Alike a foe to noisy fully 

And brow-bent gloomy melancholy, 

I wear away 
My life, and in my office holy 

Consume the day. 

B B 
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POETRY. 


This rock ray shield, when storms are 
blowing. 

The limpid streamlet yonder flowing, 
Supplying drink, the earih bestowing 

My simple food; 

But few enjoy the calm f know in 

This desert wood. 

Content and comfort bless me more in 
This grot, than e’er I fell before in 
A palace ; and with thoughts still soaring 

To G«.d on high. 

Each night and morn with voice imploring, 

This wish I sigh: 

“ Let me, O Lord, from life retire. 
Unknown each guilty worldly fire, 
Remorseful throb, or loose desire; 

Ami when 1 die. 

Let me in this belief expire,— 

To God I fly." 

Stranger, if full of youth and riot. 

And yet no grief has marr'd thy quiet. 
Thou haply throw's! a scornful eye at 

The hermit*- prayer: 
But if thou hast a cause to sigh at 

lliy fault or care; 

If thou hast known false love's vexation, 
Or ha-t been exil'd from th\ nation. 

Or guilt afliighu .hy contemplation. 

And makes thee pine. 
Oh! how must thou lament thy station, 

And envy mine! 


I ANCIENT AND MODERN GAL- 
j LANTRY. 

| Poets of old, we must confess. 

Display'd a wond’rous poliiesse ; 

Fur when fair ladies went astray, 

The stars were more in fault than they. 
Lo! did a fiddler, without scruple, 

• Seduce his pretty little pupil; 

No foul disgraceful whispers follow. 

Mis* i* protected by Apollo. 

Nay, did some ladios (there were such) 

Now and then take a glass too much, 

• ® 

Twa« gently hinted by the Nine, 

They flirted with the God of Wine. 
Should a nymph, bathing in the 'ta, 

A m«aher, tho'unmarried, be, 
'Twasiung, the mighty Trident-bearer 
Hud left his Thetis for a fairer. 

Bui things are va>tly chang'd, alas! 

: In this our saucy age of brass. 

The miss who favours the petition 
I Of a -prure amorous musician, 

! As Mrs. Catgut rues her folly, , 

• " Most musical, most melancholy." 

Hie lady who transfers the rose. 

By tippling, from her cheek to no«e, 

1 Among her friends in credit sinks, 

! And every rustic says—'•he drinks. 

| • • 

• Should a f«»nd miss her wishes place 

; On Captain-, at a watering-place, 

With ready pen see Scandal scrawls 
His name and hers in capitals; 

And prudent viigins of three score 
Pioclaim the truth—and something more. 
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RESULTS. 

Mean mouldy pressure, 20 79*—mixiuium, 30 41, windX. tV. l.—Minimum, *29 24, wind 

S \V. |.—llaugr, i t l 7 inch. 

The jjrcnlrst variation of pressure in 24 honr*, i« .45 nf an in. which vni on tfii-Q/th. 

Ilr.tn temperature, frj*' 36.-Maximum, *5.i v , winds. |. Min. 41**, wind N. tV. 2-Rinse 39. 

‘I lie •'rentes! tanation of teinpciatnrc in >1 boms ii 2.",-, which was on tin slli and jQtL 
Spare-, dc-mln d by I In-11.11 ometrr, 5,10 ini lien Number of change, 11. 

Total quailily of water rraimulnl, .1,07.', iin bc*». 

Rain, Lc thifc inonlb, 3,4i f * iu« he!.—Nmnlicr of wet days, 12.—Total lain Ibis year, 

I7|2l3 in* b'H. 

MIND. 

X M; F. SF. S S\V XV N\v Vaiiable. Calm. 
a l o o 5 J3 .',4 2 u 

lli i^k winds <>--Boisterous ones 0. 

This inonlb l»n« ’• **n characterized by fr* quint falls of run, ir three instance's it raroe down 
iittiiMi.il, md al iIhim li*m» then* pi •'tailed nuirli lii'lilnini; and thunder j with shower! of 

1 I {.••■ii lb** »' I. of I lie hailslou's in tin* town »nr almost an inch in rimmf.rcuce, 
.•nd ci»inp|e|rly;l.*!nsparviit; but others in tlir «iruul\ were iinieli laigcr. Pirvailiiig wind*, 
•noth, sonlli-wi *t. aid wist 'I lif baioinetrkal pn s urr dr«< rihrd pretty laigr rai>|'i ■ nhnut 
the h<fftiintus and «lo-r, but from tin* nth to ihe ysili almost stationary The minimum 
tcippernMrc orrurrrd *wi tin- id. and the iiuximnni oil tbr.tilth; the monthly inran, in or 
fo-ir h fs.’lier than that of the picerdiuf uionili. The giraie»t diurnal foiee of Cfupura- 
. t.e.'i ..»► o*. til .*.ili ami jink. 
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1 
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RESULTS.—Prevailing winds, westerly. — Mein Leigh 1 of barometer, 29,901 inches; 
highest observation, 30 ,*6 incites; lowest, 99,114 inches.—Mean height of thermometer, 62 , 7 *. 
—highest ol>st»rvalion, § 9 ®—lowest, 40 '.—Total of evaporation, 4,13 inches.—Ruin 3,19 10 . 
—111 another gauge, 2,94 inches. 

Motes .— 1 5 th. Ruiuv day — 93 d. Some thunder about four o'clock P.M. with heavy rain.— 
- 4 th. A thunder storm nbout half past three o'clock P.M. with heavy rain.—231 h. Fine 
uioriiiirg.—•Jtitli. .Some thuudei with heavy iaio in the afternoon. 


Prices of Fire-Office, Mine , Dock , Canal , Water- Works, B rev cry, aril 
Public Just it ut ion Shares , Ac. Ac. for A l GUST, 1813. 


Albion Kite and Life Assurance £42 per sh. 


tllohe Unto 
Eagle Ditto 
London Dock Stork 
East India Ditto 
West India Ditto 
Koct London Wnlcrvrorks 
Ciand Junction Ditto 
Knit Ditto 
Di 11 ningh.ini Ditto 
Croydon Ditto 
Craud Junction Ditto 


103 do. 

£2 I os. do. 

Alul perct. 
llo* do. 
140 do 
A‘63 |»r. sh. 

39 do. 

30 ins. do. 
643 do. 

IS Si. do. 
8**6 do. 


WOLFE * Co. y, 'Change Alley, Corn bill, 


Huddersfield Canal 
Ellumrre Ditto 
Kenm It and Avon Ditto 
Ixcds and Liverpool Ditto 
Wilts and Berks Ditto 
Leieeiter Ditto 
Oxford Ditto 

Bcralfton Lead and Silrer Mines 90 do. pin. 
London Institution . 43 do. 

Surry Ditto . . . 1 J 5s. do. 

St 1 and Bridge 43 a 44 do. dn 

Londou Commission Sale-Rooms £'4 1 do 

FORTUNE * Co. 13, Cornhill. 


12 5 s. per sh. 
66 do. 

20 do. 

904 a 905 do. 
19 do. 

910 do. 

$45 do. 
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TO OUR READERS AM) CORRESPONDENTS. 


We earnestly solicit communications (post pui(l) from the professors of the arts in 
general, as well as authors, respecting works which they may have in hand. We con • 
ceive that the evident advantage which must uccrue to hoth from the more extensive 
publicity that will be geen to their productions through the medium of the Repository, 
needs only to be mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such information, which 
shall always meet with the most prompt attention . 

W. <;. is informed, that the Poetical Magazine has long been discontinued: his 
pieces will be returned on application to the publisher. 

We shall be happy to receive the drawings alluded to by Mr. Grcgson. 

The highly interesting Memoirs of the celebrated Mozart are received, and will 
appear in our next. 

Having received, through the kindness tf Mr. Dennett, of Lloyd's Coffee-house, 
a drawing of the Military Columns intended to be erected at Moscow and Petersburg 
with the ordnance taken from the French during the last campaign, wc shall next 
month present our readers with an engraving of these truly interesting monuments. 

A Dabbler in Literature is assured, that The Debating Society shall have a place 
in our next publication. 

Scveial poetical contributions are unavoidably deferred. 

The Proprietor be£* leave to remind such of his Readers as have imperfect sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity of an early application for the deficiencies, in order to 
prevent disappointment. Those who chusc to tetum their Nuntbcis to the Publisher, 
muy have them exchanged for Volumesnn a variety of bindings, at the rate of 5s. per 
Volume. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS.—By Jcmnus. 

(Continued fioi/i p. I30 a j 


| Warton, in li is Esvn/on Pope , to have 
; been occasioned by the following 


I circumstance:—lie was robbed by 
his valet de cltamhre; ilic moment 
he discovered it, he clapped on his 
boots in a passionate hurry, and 


Miss Eve. Do you know any 
particulars of Sir John Suckling, 
the poet ? 

Miss K. He was the son of Sir 
John S. comptroller of the house¬ 
hold to King Charles I. and was j 

born in ltJOW. He particularly nil- j; perceived not a large rusty nail that 
tivated music and poetry, and was i was concealed at the bottom, which 
universally allowed to he one of / pierced his heel and brought on a 
the most accomplished gentlemen j mortification. Ilis works, which 
of his time. ’* In his youth he tra- were collected into one volume, 
veiled on the Continent, where In •. consist ol a lew poems, chiefly 
made a campaign under the great songs, sketches, tracts, letters, and 
Gustavos Adolphus: “and il his ; live plays. 

valour,” says l.nngbaiue, “was not ! Miss Eve. M ill you give me a 
so remarkable in the beginning of* specimen of his songs ? 
the <*t\ i 1 wars, yet his loyalty was j. Miss A. Here is one on love, 
extremely conspicuous; for, at his ; of |h ^ tiad bny> , asU mi rcd ail j w | lUc , 
own charge, he raised a troop of I To make np iny dHight, 
horse for the king’s service, so rich- j No odd become* 
ly and completely mounlcd, thal / 

it is said to have cost lum .11 8,000. . of , ovc for hcr | « IU1 |, 

But these troops and their leader I as k no niorr, 
distinguished themselves only by j| *Ti« lore in love that makes the *p«rt. 

their finery. Ilis death, which : xhcrr ., no Mrh „ n , that *c beauty call, 
happened in 1642, is said by Dr. j It iamrrf ronna^t *U: 

No. LVUl. Vol. X. ! C <: 


far«: 
stoir 
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rdr though «ome long ago 
Liked certain cclour* mingled »o and so. 

That noth ant tic me now from c busing new; 
If I a ta&ry lake 
' To buck or blue. 

That fancy doth it beauty make. 

*Tts not Ike meal, but'tit the appetite 
Make a eating a delight ; 

A oil if 1 likr one dish 
Mote thau another, that a pbraaant ia. 

Hblt in our watches, th.it iu ua ia found. 

So to the height and nick 
We up he wouud, 

T o uiutUr by w hat hand or trn k. 

Hi, plays Vvtre performed at the 
private house in blackfriars, where 
Apothecaries’ Hall now stands. 

Miss Eve. Will you repeat ano¬ 
ther of Suckling s songs? 

Miss A. 

Why so pale and «.m, food luvrr, 
hjtlwt why so pale* 

Will, alien looking a ell can't to me ho, 

I noting ill pu‘«ait > 

Pi ythee why so pale? 

Why so dull and unite, youti** sinner, 

Try thee why so mute*? 

Will, alien speaking a«ll icuT aiu her, 
Sayiug nothing do't * 

Prythtc ahy so mute' 

Quit, quit for shauie—this will nut mo«i* 
This ruinint take her: 

If of lieiM-lfshc will nut love. 

Nothing cun uuki h«r, 

1 hr devil take her ! 

Here is another of his sonnets on 
love:— 

Dost sec how uurrgardid now 
Tint piece of Is'july paw. * 

There was a time win n 1 did row 
To that nlotie. 

But mark the f.lr of fires : 

The led and ah.tr aoik^ iio» uo more on mr 
lhan if it could not i huini, oi I not s*c. 

And yet the face ro.itinurt. good, 

And 1 have still desires. 

And still ihe self :..*inc fltsh and blood, 

A. apt to melt, 

And auftt i from lluur fire s. 

Oh ' some kind poa.-r, unriddle where it lies 
Whether my lie ait In: faulty, or her ryiV 
Mifri’ry day her man does kill, 

V.d I ns often die; 

• tkcij.ir hi i po* Y thru nor my will 
t *.u. ••!»« In-; 

W !.ai the iO)>t* ry 1 


Sure beauty's rmjiirc, like to greater states, 
Has certain pttufct* ret cud bidden fates. 

Shakspeare,just before his death, 
began a sonnet, which lie left un¬ 
finished, in this manner: — 

One of her hauds one of her check* lay under, 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss, 

Which the refine swell'll cud seem’d to part 
cauuder, • 

Aa angiy to hr lohb’d of such c bliss: 

1 The one look'd pair, and for res nice did long; 

' The other blush'd 'cause it hud done the 

I 

wrong. 

' Out of the bed the other fair hand was 

On a green satin quilt, whose perfect white 
Look'd like a daisy iu a field of gras s ■ ■ 

Thus far Shakspeare. 

Miss Eve. Suppose we try to 
finish this sonnet. I will for amuse¬ 
ment oiler a prize for a competition 
of poets. The decision will divert 
us at some future time. 

Miss A*. Suckling thus conti¬ 
nued it:— 

And skew'd like umnelt snow unto the 
sight. 

' 'I line lay this pretty Perdue safe to keep 
l *1 111 ust o lir body Jhat lay fast asleep. 

Her eye* (ae.d I brie Amc it was night) close 
ia.d. 

Strove to impnton beauty till the morn; 
Amlyit the tlouic were of aueli line stud ni.ule, 
'1 hat it broke tinuugli uud shew'd itself in 
scorn. 

Thru a ini' a kind of light about the place, 

W'In. b turn'd iu smiles still a'st cauie near her 
face. 

The last stanza 1 cannot at this mo¬ 
ment re collect. 

Miss Eve. ('an you repeat any 
tiling of Mrs. IJowc’s writings, as 
a .specimen of her manner? 

Miv» A . Here is one of her J.ct - 
|j ters from the Dead :— 

|| “There is a region, immense 
! spaces distant from that system 
i which is enlightened by your sun, 
1 and created num!>erlcr.s ages bc- 
j fore the foundations of the earth 
were laid and the measure tlu rcof 
** described, before, the day-spring 
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Lnew its place, and the bounds of 
tiarkncss were determined, before 
man was formed of the ground and 
the Almighty breathed into him a 
living soul. An immeasurable dn- 


! among the trees of growth and ver- 
' dure not to be expressed. They 
! arc acquainted with all the utmost 
mysteries of sound, and are pos¬ 
sessed with the very soul of lmrr 


ration before this, the unlimited T mony. Art is their’s in all its charm- 


Creator had made and peopled mil¬ 
lions of glorious worlds: the inhabit¬ 
ants of that which 1 am describing, 
stood their probation, and wecon- 


; ing notes, its blandishments and 
graces. Whatever Nature can boast 
in her wild licentious charms, is 
governed by them. The winding 


firmed them in their original recti-| vales, the streams and groves 
tude. They arc exempt from all breathe magic at their command, 
evil, blest to the height of their jj The nightingale and dying swan 
faculties and conceptions, and pri- jj seem tocoinpiain to gentle zephyrs, 


vileged with immortality. Their 
residence may properly he called 


whispering through the trees; 
whilst a thousand airy songsters 


the enchanted world: whatever von warble to the measured fall of high 
have heard fabled of fairy scenes, cascades, which by intervals sink- 
of vocal groves, and palaces rising i ing into a deep silence, after a 
to magic sounds, is all real here, i grateful pause, shrill recorders and 
and performed by the easy and na- \ silver trumpets sound, while harni- 
tural operations of these active spi- ! less thunders roll above and break 
rits. 1 have in an instant seen pu- jwiih a glorious solemnity. Still 
laces ascend to a majestic height, 1 the blis.ful tempest rises and swells 
sparkling as the s f *r% and iranspa- *!the mind to sacred grandeur and 
rent as the unclouded a t her. I . -craphit elevation, till subdued and 
might describe them like the court- j melted into softness by the mclo- 
lv prophet “ Their walls were • d\ of tuneful reeiU, warbling lutes, 
fair c olours, their foundations sap- , and sweet enchanting voices of the 
’phire, the windows of agate, and ; Lydian strain. The language of 
the gates of carbuncle/’ Their this charming region is perfectly 
materials are all glittering and re- . musical and elegant, and becoming 
fined, not, like the earthly globe, the inhabitants, who are fair and 
dark and heavy. These a theriaU rosy as the opening morn, clear a* 
are the iiiccM judge- of symmetry the meridian light, and fragrant as 
and proportion, and J»v the dispo- the breath of jessamine or new- 
sit ion of light and shadow, and the ; blown roses. How exquisitely pro-: 
mixture of a thousand dazzling co- ,i portioned their shapes! their aspect 
lours, form the most charming j how transporting! how gentle, how 
prospects. They have such a com- ;j charming, beyond all the race of 
iiiantl and knowledge of the powers jj mortal men ! never did the eyelids 
of nature, that, in an instant, they l! of the morning open on such per- 


raise a varie ty of sylvan scenes, 
and carry their perspective though 
verdant avenues and flowery walks, 
to an immeasurable length; while 
living fountains c ast up their silver 


fiction, nor did the sun, since it 
first journeyed through the skies, 
behold such beauty; nor can hu¬ 
man fancy f m its most inspired 
flights, conceive such amiable won- 


spouts, and form glittering arches tiers.” 
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Miss Eve. C&nyou give me any | reading and conversation, as td be 
account of Mrs. Centlivrc ? i ! qualified to write for the stage, 

Miss K. Mrs. Susannah Cent- which she did as successfully as 
livre was the daughter of Mr. Free- any of her sex. Her Wonder, Game-- 
man, of ifolbcach, in Lincolnshire,: stcr. Busy-body, and Hold Stroke for 
a Dissenter and a realou*. parlia- in Wife, are often performed at this 
inciHarian, for which his estate was time. She particularly excelled 
confiscated. She was horn about in the contrivance of plots and in- 
1080; her father died when she was cidcnts. Sir Richard Steele says, 
only three years of age, and her “The plots and incidents of her 
mother before she was twelve. Busy-body are laid with that sub- 
Whincop, who seems to have taken tlety and spirit which is peculiar 
pains ter collect various circum- to females of wit, and is very sel- 
stanccsof her life that arc no where doin well performed by those of 
else related, says, that being thus the other sex, in whom craft in 
left destitute, she found it neces- love is an art of invention, and not, 
sary to set out for London to seek as with women, the effect of na- 
bettcr fortune. As she was pro- lure and instinct.” 
ceeding on her journey on foot, I She was three times married ; 
she was met by a young gentle- first, before she was fifteen, to a 
man of the university of Cam-' nephew of Sir Stephen Fox; her 
bridge, who was no other than the second husband was a Mr. Carrol, 
afterwards well-known Anthony an officer in the army, who was 
Hammond. Struck with her youth killed in a duel; and me third, Mr. 
and beauty, and alfectcd with the Joseph Centlivrc, yeoman of the 
distress indicated by her whole ap- month, or principal cook, to Queen 
pearance, he fell instantly itt love Anne and George I. She died at 
with her; and aftir learning the 1 his house in Spring-Gardens, near 
particulars of her story, soon pro- j Charing-Cross, Dec. 1. 17*23, and 
vailed on her inexperienced in- j was buried in the church of St. 
iioccuce to accept the protection • Martin in the Fields, 
which he offered and accompany j Mrs. Centime was the author 


him to Cambridge. Here he equip¬ 
ped her in boy’s cloil.es, and in¬ 
troduced her to lib intimates at 
college as a relation who was come 
to see the university and pass some 
time with him. After an inter¬ 
course of some nic**.il s, fearing pro¬ 
bably lest the intrigue should be 
discovered, he persuaded her to go 
to London, providing her with mo¬ 
ney for the purpose, and giving her 
a promise, which however it does 
not appear that lie ever performed, 
of following her thither. She af¬ 
terwards 60 improved herself, by 


of nineteen dramatic pieces, among 
whic h the Cruel Gift, or Royal 
Resent mail, is her only attempt in 
the tragic: walk, and it is very far 
from being a bad one. The plot is 
founded on the story of SigiMiiun- 
cla and Guiscardn, in Bee cac cic/s 
novels: a poetical version of it was 
finely executed by Drydcn, and 
published among his I aides. This 
lady also wrote many ingenious 
letters, under the title of Lexers of 
Nil, Politeness, and Morality, and 
several copies of verses cm various 
subjects. When Prince Eugenes 
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%vas in England, she addressed a 
poem to him, for which he pre¬ 
sented her a gold snuff-box, valued 
at 35 pistoles. 

Miss Eve. Steele observes, that 
craft in a woman is the effect of 
nature and instinct: what have 

• 

some other of these geniuses said j 
on the nature of woman? j 

Miss k. Some of them say, that j 
wome n have no character at all, 
but bceoino.very much like those! 
with whom they chance to be con- j 
neeted. 

Miss Eve. Tell me what they 
say particularly. 

Miss A. That a woman would* 
rather her lover should be hanged 
than part with him to the arms of 
a rival. 

Miss Eve. Lucy Lock it says 
the saute thing to Mac-heath:—“My j 
char, l love you so, that 1 could 
room r see you hanged than in the .j crowned with ever-blooming yuth 
urms.of another.” 

Miss A. It is also allodged, 
some ladies lay so much stress upon 
ornament, that, if we could sic in¬ 
to their hearts, we should find, li.ut 


trigue with .her groom, she would 
expect from him. a mark of kind-* 
ness, though it were butliis curry¬ 
comb. . • ... 

Miss Eve. How severe is til* 
song on women which Machcath 
sings:— 

A mau may escape the rope and Ike fin, 

Nay, »ome Lave escaped ll*c doctor's pill; 
But lie that takes woman is undone. 

That basilisk it sure to kill. 

• 

Miss K. This is in character. 
Mac-heath is in a rage, and speaks 
of bad women who have not those 
motives of attachment which vir¬ 
tuous women have. Some have 
asserted, that our sex is made up 
chiefly of love and vanity. Colley 
Cibber, speaking of the ancient 
Spartan dames and Roman matrons, 
observed, “ When I consider the 
beauties and deformities, when I 
light on a Portia or a Cornelia, 


and virtue, with such a feeling I 
peruse their fortunes, as if 1 had 
then lived and tasted of their law¬ 
ful, envied love; hut when I meet 
a Mcssalina unsated in her foul de- 
cwn the thoughts of dcs»l!i arc \ a Clytcumestra bathed in her 
niuclo less painlnl to them by ti c ! husband's blood, an impious Tul- 
oontcmpluiion ot - tlutr being laid : tj sl whirling ltcr chariot over her 
out in slate and honourably attend- : j'athcr’o breathless body, horror in- 
cd to tin; $>ravi*. •; vades my faculties.” 

Miss fc.v. This reminds me of ; Miss /.'.e. Our sex is charged 


Pope’s lines: — 


ij with vanity ; is not a great part of 

“Oilioiin in u nolli n! 'InaitM a «.int prnrrkr,'* !' the Other SI X also Very Subject 
(Whcic Ills* la>t Ionia Hut poor Nmcissj t | to it ? 

*p«»kr); 

No, Irt a rhaiiiaiitf chrntr .nut Biu>«rls lace 
Wrap my cold I i in hi au<l kIjuiIc n«y lift Uss 
facr s 

One would not sure be fiiglitful wtiro onr'a 
dead— 

And—Belty—g.ve llii* fli* rk a little nil" 


Miss A. A woman, it is likewise 
said, always expects a present from 
her lover. If a queen were to iu- 


Miss A. Yes; but \cry few, 
indeed, will own this. Fielding 
truly says, “ () vani y ! bow little 
is thy forc e acknowledged, or thy 
operations discerned ! How wan¬ 
tonly dost thou deceive mankind 
under various disguises! Sown times 
liioti dost wear the face of pity, 
someth^ j of generosity, nay, thou 
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bast even ihc kssurance to put on 
those glorious ornaments which 
belong only to heroic virtue. Thou 
odious, deformed monster! whom 
priests have railed at, philosophers 
despised, and poets ridiculed, is j 
there a wretch so abandoned as to | 
own thee for an acquaintance in ' 
public, yet how few will refuse to 
enjoy th**e in private! nay, thou 
nri the pursuit ot most men through 
their lives. Tire greatest villanics 1 
are daily practised to please tliee,! 
jior is the meanest thing below, or j 
the greatest hero above thy notice. . 
Thy embraces are often the sole ; 
aim and the sole reward of prixate I 
robbery and the plundered pro- | 
since. It is to pamper tliee. thou 
harlot, that \xc attempt to xm lid raw , 
from others what we do not want, 
or to withhold from them what 
they do:—all our passions are thy 
slaves.” i 

Miss Kir. 1 forgot to ask which j ; 
you think deserves the preference,! 
%Su3annah Centlivre, or Aphra | 
Belm f j 

Miss K. As the best and most 
successful dramatic writer, the for- | 
mcr; hut, altogether, Belm and ‘ 
Ctntiivre should divide the crown j 


• • 

in number, I do not recollect one 
among the stock plays. She also 
wrote many novels and histories, 
such as. The History of Oroonoko , 
or the Royal Slate, from which 
Southern took his play of Oroonoko; 
The Fair Jilt , or the Amours of 
Prime 1 ary a in and Miranda ; The 
\uh, or the Perjured Beauty; The 
History of Agnes dc Castro; The 
l.overs II at eh, or the. Art of muling 
Love; and The Lucky Mistake; be¬ 
sides poems, letters, &c. With the 
American prince Oroonoko, whose 
adventure* she has so pathetically 
related, she formed a personal in¬ 
timacy during her residence in Su¬ 
rinam, whither she accompanied 
her father, who had been appoint¬ 
ed lieutenant-general of that co¬ 
lony. This intimacy, and the in¬ 
terest which she took in his affairs, 
added to her ow n youth and hcatity, 
aiforded an opportunity to the cen¬ 
sorious to accuse her of a nearer 
connection with him than that of 
friendship. Here arc some lines 
written upon this lady in lur life¬ 
time :— 

Oli? vo-tdi-r of lli\ .cx, wlicrr v« Wf 

Btnaty and knowlr<l|;«‘ joiaM, exoi |»t m llicx** 
Sue It pants look until u* w.tlt )i»ui l.mv'nly 


among modern female writers. 

M iss Eve. What are Mrs. Bohn's 
dates > 

Miss K. She was the daughter 
of a Mr. Johnson, of a good family 
at Canterbury, where she was horn 
•Wine time in Charles the First’s 
reign, but in what year is uncer¬ 
tain. Sjje died of a lingering in¬ 
disposition in April IGStt, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, with 
thj£ epitaph 

lie* m proof, that wit enn nerer be 

’Defence enough against mortality. 

)•» 

-O&her dramatic pieces, eighteen 


farr, 

FormM it for Inrr, and ninuMcd i-i'i j er.iCC i 
Wt- I’oiibtrd f.r>t, and f«\ir*d tlmt you had lifill 
. I'lifinikli'd |,ft, like otl.« r bins, uitI iiii; 

\V> xr ill*- fully of th.it f* .ir, and liml 
Vour face is nut mine tx.iuli'oua than your 
mind. 

i 

Miss Eve. I think this lady’s 
poetry bear* the charaett r of being 
rather too licentionr*. 

, Miss A . Here is a newspaper on 
* the table, in which is a cmuisin 
on a play that was acted last week.* 
It says, that “ it is as high seasoned 
as if it was written by a woman.” 
Aa for Mrs. Behn, she wrote in a 
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very licentious age, and it should 

also be considered, that, 

• • 

—those who live to please, must please to live. 

Here is a character of her by a 
lady who prefixed some memoirs of 
her life to ait edition of her novels: 
—“ Mrs. Helm was of a generous, 
humane disposition, something pas¬ 
sionate, very serviceable to her 
friends in all that was in her pow¬ 
er, and could sooner forgive an 
injury than do one. She had wit, 
humour, good nature, and judg¬ 
ment ; she was mistress of all the 
pleasing arts of conversation ; she 
was a woman of sense, and conse¬ 
quently a lover of plea- ure. Foi 
my part, 1 knew her intimately, 
and never saw aught unbecoming 
the just modesty of our sex, though 
more gay and free than the folly 
of the precise will allow.” 

Miss live. 1 think Collev Cibber 

• 

was onee poet laureat. Had not 
Daniel that appointment in the 
reign of James 1. > 1 

Miss A. Yes. 

Miss Jive. Who have held it 
since ? 

Miss K. Since Hon Jon son, who 
succeeded Daniel, and died in 1030, 
there have been, Sir W iIlium Davc- 
nant, wbodied lOo*; John Drydon, 
who was deprived of thelauroatship 
for turning Papist, and was sue- 


*» 


ii 


ceeded by Thomas Shadwell, who 
died 1692. He was succeeded by' 
Nahum Tate, who died 1716 ; then 
came Laurence Lusden, who died 
1730. It was then conferred on 
Colley Cibber, who died 1737;' 
afterwards on William Whitehead, 
who died 1785 ; Thomas Warton, 
who died 1790 ; and is now vacant, 
by the death of llenry James Pye, 
Esq. who died in August 1813. 

Richard Savage styled himself 
voluntary laureat, and received a 
gratuity of Jl 50 a year from Caro- ■ 
line, (iucen to George II. 

Miss Jive. 1 have seen some 
lines written by Drydcn on chang¬ 
ing his religion; can you repeat 
them ? 

Miss K. They are as follow:— 

Rut, gracious Cod, bow well dost thou provide 
lor tiring judgments au unerring guide! 

Thy throne is darknrsi in lb* obyv* of light, 

A bluzi of glmy that forbids the right. 

<> noth me to hrheve thee thus tonciM'd, 

And -eaiih no further tor thyself reveal'd; 
hut her alone for my director take, 

\\ burn lliou hatt promis’d never to forsake. 
My thoughtless youth was wing'd with vata 

dciiics; 

My manhood, long misled by wnud'iiug fires, 
f ollowM faise lights, and when tlicir blaze 
v n* gone, 

My pride shock out new sparkles of her OWB. 
Sorb was I—such by nature still 1 am: 
lie I lime the glory, and be mine the shame J 
Good life be now my ta*k, roy doubts arc done! 

J UN IN US. 
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Tup French cruisers from the j; the least, per annum, for their 
Isles cf Fiance and bourbon, cap- J piece goods and other articles; hut 
turetl ihrtre «>r more of our India- i in 1803, its amount was only 2 lack, 
uhii ; and the <vil did not rest here: • which defalcation vitas owing to the 
for formerly the balance of bullion increase of vessels hearing the flag 
remitted to India from Arabia, &c. jj of the tnr.nm of Muscat. Under 
amounted to 12 lack of dollars, at ] the protecuou of this Hag, which 
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was considered as neutral, they ver; L’Actionaire also carried 550 
brought rice to these islands, and soldiers, and the lower masts for 
returned with full cargoes of prize • four seventy-fours. Thus was this 
goods, which they purchased here ! formidable armament in great part 
at Us* than half their prime cost. | rendered useless, otherwi.su our 
They were thus enabled to under- [! India Company would most proba- 
sellusTery considerably in all parts j bly have rued the day of it* arri- 
bordering on the Red Sea, as well val. Had the ministry here been 
as in Arabia, Egypt, &c.; and \ called upon, at any of the before 
thereby not only very much injured |l recited periods, to say why they 
tlie regular trade of Surat and suffered the enemy to keep posses- 
Botnbay, but also greatly cncou- sion here, unmolested, for such a 
raged and extended the privateer- length of time, perhaps it might be 
ing carried on from these islands, urged in their defence, that, at the 
whose inhabitants would otherwise i earlier periods specified, govern- 
liave had no means of disposing of 1 inent did not take such an interest 
the property they had captured : it* the welfare of the Company as* 
audit was also universally believed, they have tfiiicc clone; neither was 
and very nearly ascertained, that ■ the Company itself of such con- 
the Muscat flag was only used as a . sc!i|nence to the* nation at those 
cover, and that the goods thus ex- 1 periods, as to warrant the? ndmini- 
ported to Arabia, &c. were; abso- • titration fitting out a sullieient ar- 

• niament at a great exponce for the 
capture : but the latter exc use can¬ 
not be admitted, as, at several of 

• the times alluded to, we had fleets 
‘cither cruizing in those seas, or 

year 1782, had the large armament on their passage to India, ns we 
fitted out from France, and tie- j shall shew. In 1710, Admiral Bos- 
signed for this island, arrived in cawen made an attempt here, but 
safety. This armament consisted was unsuccessful:—why, does not 
of eighteen large store-ships, uti- ■ appear, at least not in those ac- 
der convoy of three linc-of-hattle counts which wc have consulted, 
ships, and another arme en Hate: but most probably for want of time, 
but a squadron of our ships, under on the change of the monsoon: 
the command of Admiral Barring- his fleet was a formidable one, con- 
ton, falling in with them, captured sisting of 2H ships of war. Baron 
the Pegase, a 74, one of the tic Vaux, who was then a resident 
convoy; another of the convoy on the island, and had a command 
was lost; L’Aetionaire, the. ship ’ there, says, “When they arrived, 
armi en flute , was taken by the our port was full of vessels belong- 
PrifAtot, Lord Charles Fitzgerald ; I ing to the Company, with one 5hip 
and'Ven out of the eighteen store- ! of war of 00 guns, which was laid 
fhips were also captured. These across the entrance of the port, 
last'were laden with masts, rigging 1 The enemy remained oft’ the island 
of all kinds, and other naval stores; 1 for several days/* 
with provisions, wine,' brandy,' Mercator & Co. 

clothing, and eleven chests of sU- 


lutely and bona fide French pro¬ 
perty. 

Much more mischief would cer¬ 
tainly have endued toour Indian set¬ 
tlements in the before-mentioned 
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A TOUR THROUGH DERBYSHIRE AND PART OF STAF¬ 
FORDSHIRE. 

(Continued from p. 1 42.) 

Ch atswubth, Sept it, 17jl part of the range railed the Wyn- 
Dear Friend, j yads. They exhibit a very strange 

Ip a decent appearance appearance, on account of the 
without, ami imposition accompa- i rocks, which iu some* places re¬ 
nted with impertinence and abuse ! setnhlc high rugged walls run- 
within doors, are any rccommen- ning from the bottom to the top. 
dation to un inn, the Edinsor Inn Between them, the road which 
at Chatsworth certainly cluini9 an j leads to Chapel iu le Frith, runs 
undoubted preference to any 1 have j in a very steep and winding direc- 
yet met with in England. I aui ,i lion. The mine is about 30 yards 
very glad to find myself this morn- . above the road, from which u nar- 
ing cured of the chagrin and ill . row' path is cut in the side of the 
humour occasioned by die treat- ; hill, with a gradual descent. The 
uient we met with last night, the • entrance is six feet high and six 
particulars of which you shall have j broad, cut out of the solid rock, 
at the close of this letter. j and carried on for about 70 yards 

We all slept on Tuesday night t in a direction nearly horizontal; 
in one room at Castletown, owing ! towards the extremity you descend 
to the house being crowded with by stops about 20 feet, where a con- 
guests. I had a good bed to my- j siderable opening has been formed 
self, Mr. Harris and his friend slept j by the great quantity of spur that 
together in a second, and Mr. do,I has been taken away. It is found 
Heidmusen in a third, which was ii sometimes in strata of different 
placed on the Hour in one corner of thickness, inclosed in a soft w hite 
the room, the effect of which was,stone called calk, and sometimes 
tlmt he complained most woefully jj in lumps, of very irregular forms 
in the morning of his hip-bones, }| and sizes, in the rock and clay, 
which during the night had been in jj Very large quantities nre disposed 
too close contact with the floor, ( J of to those persons who work it up 
though the damage received was jj into various kinds of ornaments, 
not so great as to render a plaister They purchase it at the mine, and 
of diachylon necessary. We all jj pay seven shillings per cwt. for the 
started in the morning about five j best and largest pieces. Those of 
o'clock, and took a w alk to see the ;j smaller sixeand inferior quality are 
Blue John Mine, which is a term .j sold considerably cheaper. Much 
for the spar of which the vases and j judgment is requisite in designing 
other ornaments nre made. and executing any piece of work 

The mine is about one mile and out of a rude, lump of spar, so that 
n half distant from the town, and the most beautiful mu# may ap- 
difficult of access, being situated pear to most advantage. The rich 
at a considerable height on the purple colour which you see in the 
side of a steep bill, wjiicli forms spar is not natural to it, fpr it i# 
No. LVIll. Vol. X. Do 
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originally !>lue; but by undergoing 
a certain degree^ of beat in stoves . 
built for the purpose*, the colour is j 
thus changed. This is kept a sc- i 
cret as much as possible, and was! 
discovered sonic years ago by a; 
person who observed the dicel in 
a piece of spar that had fur u long 
time been exposed to the sun in an 
old wall, and thereby changed its • 
colour. This gave the hint to fur- ' 
tlier experiments by lire, which 
have succeeded as above-mention- j 
ed, and given an additional beauty j 
and value to the stone. It was Lord 
Bcshorotigli who first introduced it 
into notice; for being, about thirty 
years ago, on a visit at C'liatswortli 
House, where it was then sated for • 
the walks instead of gravel, it at-' 
traded his notice, and lie procured 
a lump, which ho got worked into 
a vase hv a Mr. Bradbury, at bake- 
well, an ingenious man in that line ; 
of business. The first attempt was 
rude, but vast improvements were 
afterwards made, and the manufac- ' 
Hire is now carried on in several . 
places wrJi great suei ess. You. 
see at a small distance the oele- = 

b 

brated Main Turr, or shivering. 
mountain, so called from a very ; 


servers.—After having attentively 
examined the spar mine, we return¬ 
ed to our quarters, breakfasted,and 
then set off; hut after riding half 
a mile out of town, recollected that 
wo had forgotten to satisfy our 
good-natured guide, who had con¬ 
ducted us front Clossop over the 
mountains. One of the company 
rode back, ami overtook him on the 
other side of the town, on his way 
home: the man could hardly he 
persuaded to accept of any thing 
for his trouble, hut seemed most 
to regret his not having had an 
opportunity to take leave of us: 
this denoted him to he of a very 
di'ferent cast from the generality 
of folks in that country, who take 
all possible advantages of strati- 
gcr*. We passed by Hasclhag Hills 
and Jbrr Torr, a part of the coun¬ 
try distinguished by a great num¬ 
ber of lead-mines, which extend 
a considerable way on the sides of 
the hills and over the. moors. They 
have at proper distances opening 
from tlie mines to the surface, c ail¬ 
ed shafts, for the convenience of 
descent and bringing up the ore, 
without carrying it so far under 
ground. Those which are made 


high and perpend ciiiar declivity 
on one side, where small fragments 
of shale or shiver, of which the 
mountain is composed, are conti¬ 
nually falling oil*, and this (if you 
chusc to credit the oral tradition 
of the country) without tiny dimi¬ 
nution of its hulk ; hut this is too 
gross an absurdity to dese rve con¬ 
futing, or to gam credit with an\ 
but t::ost who most easily believ« 
the mart < lions ami improbable.- 
The nrmnt iiii ((i thinly diminishes 
but by Hitch slow degrees, that it 
is not perceptible to continual oh- 


s 


only for the miners to go up and 
down, are two feet and a half in 
diameter, and c ircular ; the sides 
are secured with stones, and cavi¬ 
ties are left, in which they limy 
place their feet at the opposite side; 
and thus they descend :o a great 
depth w ithout the smallest appro* 
iii n.>ion of danger, when the idea 
alone (iiU those with terror who «uv 
not ace• i-,tomed iomicIi enterprises, 
•'ionic of the holes aiceased with a 
kind of wooden frame-work, which 
renders the descent more safe and 
convenient, since, in case of a false 
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stop, they have the security of a i| number of very good houses and a 
good hold with their hands. j. pleasant situation. The agreeable 

Working at the lead-mines is appearance of the place attracted 
an occupation very pernicious to our notice much, and induced us 
health, when no precautions arc j to stop half an hour. Having al- 
taken to admit fresh air: this is very j ways a particular pleasure in ex- 
evident from the sallow and un- ploring a country church-yard, 
healthy complexions of those cm- viewing the monuments, and read- 


ployed in the business. Those es- • 
pecially who work in the smelting- 
houses arc very subject to a dis¬ 
order called, in that district, the 
bellmiy which is an ulceration of 
the lungs, and deemed incurable 
by the physicians. An airy and ! 
elevated spot is therefore generally j 
chosen lor such work, to give, if* 
possible, a more free vent to the ! 
smoke and noxious exhalations. 
Seeing a man at a mine in a field 
juijoining the road, we dismounted, ’ 
turned our horses in to graze, and 
went to the mine. His complexion 
and features resembled those of a • 
Chinese or Calmuek Tartar, winch, 
with his miner’s dress, rendered 
him a very droll figure. We, how¬ 
ever, found, upon conversing w itli • 
him, that he wa> a native of this 
country' civil and communicative; 1 


ing the simple, though frequently 
i expressive, epitaphs and inscrip¬ 
tions, I here found a rich feast; for 
the church-yard was crowded with 
a greater variety of tomb-stones 
than any place 1 had ever seen be¬ 
fore: hut J laid hardly begun to 
amuse myself, when I was sum¬ 
moned away bv my companions, 
who would not stop any longer. 1 
could not resist the impulse of at¬ 
tempting a sketch of a curious an¬ 
tique stone, which was placed at 
the head of a «»ru\c, in the form of 
a cross about soon feet high. It 

was wonderfully carved with the 

• 

heads of old-fashioned cherubim 
and other ornaments; Imt finding 
• that mv drawing bore still less re¬ 
semblance to those celestial brings 
; than even my originals, w hich were 
! certainly not ponruits from the life, 


for which, as also for the damage 
our horses had done to his pasture, 
we recompensed him with a trifling 
gratuity, and then pursued our 
route to Kulow, an inconsiderable 
tillage, where an acquaintance of 
Mr. Harris lives, who has an ex¬ 
cellent collection of fossils; which, 
however, we w'ere disappointed of 
seeing, by not finding the owner at 
borne. The domestics expressed 
their regret at our disappointment, 
and to make us some amends, 
brought out a mug of excellent 
ale. 

Wc went from thence to l'.vham, 
a. considerable tiiiage, having a 


I have not thought proper to inclose 
ii : that \ou may, however, not 
doubt of in) having been there, J 
will nice you one epitaph, which, 
if it is not very poetical, contains 
truth and common sense : — 

Vain woild, a ilk'll 1 anil fjinull, fond i: nov n ! 
(iiant u% ilcnr J.orJ, with llice a hvuvci.ly 
ciown. 

Vor ulirJ ik hii' • Him* in..1..!»!.• and rain 
\ii limit’ of jdia-mr, ai.il ui; flge uf |>aiu. 

This, ns well as mafty of the rest, 
is probably the composition of Ro¬ 
ger, the parish clerk, who perhapt 
may have spent a whole forenoon 
and ransacked several authors on the 
occasion. .°"t, Criticism, be silent, 
1)d3 
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•nd wound hot the reptitatiofi of 
Me, who tfcay unenvied pass for 
a sage in the village, and frequent- 
ly be consulted as an oracle! We 
called at Mr. Bennison's, a dealer 
in fossils. He was not at home ; 
t>ut his wife showed us his collec¬ 
tion, which was nothing extraor¬ 
dinary. Mr. Harris purchased two 
6 mall specimens of white transpa¬ 
rent Mono, for which he paid n 
shilling; but assured us that some 
years ago they would have sold for I 
twenty guineas, as at that time it ( 
was very scarce, and asserted by • 


the left hand as ydo-go from Cri- 
tletown, and form nppeurancesrc- 
armbliug towers of different heights 
ami dimensions, and *re mostly 
composed of strata from two or 
three to seven feet thick, with a 
thin layer of earth or clay be¬ 
tween. Some of these towers are 
‘200 feet high: it must be observed, 
thut they do not stand free from 
the hill-side, but only project, and 
compose one side of that pan of 
the dale. On the right hand 
the hills are green and without 
rocks, except a fragment here 


the dealers to he the production of.! and there, and rise with a steep 
China. He intended to send them ascent immediately from die river, 
to Paris, where he has connections which, with the road, forms the 
in that line. Leaving Eylmm, we ?• whole breadth of the valley. We 
turned immediately to the left, and !| went into a smelting-house, *nd 
entered Middleton Dale, but found, ; saw the whole process of separating 
that, by having made the route ; the lead from dm ore. The first 
yvhich wedid, we missed the great- operation is effected with an ordi- 
est and most pleasant part of the '' nary degree of heat, but ag much 
dale; the cud nearest Stony Mid- !| lead remains in the scoria, or dross, 
dlcton being continually clouded ! a much more intense heat is re* 
with smoak, arising from the lime- quisrte for extracting what is deft; 
works and smelting-houses: of the and for this purpose they makc'tisc 
former there is a great number con- of u huge pair of bellows, worked 
tinually burning. Just at the cor- : by water. The heat and smell at 
nor as yoti enter the dale from Ly- ;! such places is almost intolerable, 
ham, some very fanciful improve- !• and obliged us to hurry out os fast 
tnents of a Mr. Longston attract j' as possible. We had in the mean 
your notice. His grounds reachtime entrusted our horses to the 
to the extremity of thecliffs, where, j‘ care of a boy, from whom tliev broke 
with much ingenuity, lie has blend- |- loose uud ran away, and trad it not 
ed nature aud art together, and in-j, been for a man who fortunately 


troduced some well designed grot¬ 
to-works amongst the rocks that 
hang over tlu* declivity, which, 
with the banging wood and ivy 
that encircle them, together with 
their great elevation, render die 
victr v*ery grotesque and striking, 
so that one can hardly leave it with¬ 
out secret regret. The rocks in 
. Middleton Dale are principally ou 


secured them, the consequences 
might have been very disagreeable. 

We put up at the Man in the 
Moon in Stony Middleton, had an 
excellent dinner und civil usage, 
with very moderate charges; after 
which, hardly allowing ourselves 
sufficient time for proper digestion, 
we set off for Ashford, to tee the 
marble-mills there: paaaod through 
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Ha&eop, * debghtf*! village, con¬ 
taining many decent* homes sad 
gen tie men’s seats. Among the rest, 
that of Squire Air diatKiguisliet it¬ 
self: the itouse'is an ancient struc¬ 
ture, but preacQtstn aspect of Bad¬ 
ness and elegance; the park and 
pleasure-grounds a re, ox tensive and 
rich, 'att’ording jus for a considera¬ 
ble way a fine refreshing simile on 
each aide of the road. 1'he pleasing 
effects of tins, with tlic prospects 
of a well cultivated country, totis, 
wlio had made a sudden transition 
from barren, dreary, and rocky re¬ 
gions, may easily he •imagined. Tlic 
family of Squire Air are Roman 
Catholics, which may prohablv be 
the occasion of a Komisli priest re¬ 
siding in tl*e village, who bears an 
excellent character, and is reputed 
a connoisseur in fossils and all kinds 
of natural curiosities. We rode 
through a small village cal led Lang¬ 
ston, ami soon reached Ashford in 
the Waters, so called, 1 suppose, 
from its having a very plentiful 
supply of that clement. The si¬ 
tuation of the town is low, very 
agreeable and romantic,*ami sur¬ 
rounded with hills. We.called at 
the marble-mills, which belong lo 
a company, and are superintended 
by a Mr. Platt, a plain, honest, in¬ 
genious, and good-na in red man. 
Wc could not help rejoicing upon 
this, as well as upon many other 
occasions, at our good fortune in 
meeting \vitli Mr. Harris, since his 
connections and-acquaintance in 
this country. introduced us -to se¬ 
veral • places which we should not 
have heard of, or at best, Imvc seen 
only by recommendation, which 
seldom .prorcs’so satisfactory as a 
personal introduction. Mr. Platt 
ipvitodua iota his parlour, and pre- 


I sandy deeoruted bis table With 
good •bread,* gutter,. #nd icheese* 
with ale, ram, du?*- of which Xnt 
pressed us to pavteike>*ith genuine 
hospitality. I would not willingly 
suggest, tliattbe project of some 
' dealings >in Ain line with our friend, 
might bare 1ml some influence' 
Imu; tbe man seemed cMstrttttior¬ 
ally good natared, ti«t may fa sMwe 
perhaps .rendered him a little mom 
so at the time. As^soon as we bad 
refreshed ourselves, we took a view 
of the place and mills. The .-par¬ 
lour and kitchen floors were<fl«g- 
; ged with slabsof marble full-of-ew- 
! : rious petrifactions, clvidfly of tlse 
j! entrochi kind, many-of tlnmi vesy 
:! excellent specimens. There is « 

: large quarry of this in the neigli- 
jj hourhood,forsawing, grinding, and 
il polidling wind), live mills were 
! erected. That part of the machi- 
1 ncry for performing the first ope¬ 
ration, had been out of order for 
some time and not used, but Mr. 
Platt contrived to set it a-going 
upon ;i block of marfble, just to give 
us an idca of the contrivan ce and e&- 
pedition with which it i»eawn>inlo 
• slabs. Eleven of those are cut out 
. of one blouk at B'lime. The pieces 
: ore then laid horiaentally- in a cir¬ 
cular building upon the floor,•where 
j they arc ground Hut nmd smooth, 
|! ami afterwards removed:to the po¬ 
ll I falling engine: the whole fa work¬ 
ed by water. The contrivance for 
shifting the-position of the-grinder 
and polisher over the surface of the 
marble ill various directions,:iw«s 
very ingenious, and struck my-at¬ 
tention • much. Wevthen the 
i strips, where there were several ou- 
( nous pieces of workmanship* roody 
for. sale, some of which Mr.‘Harris 
puvehaset After , >riianlnwg >Mr. 
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Platt for all kindness shewn to ns, the paintings to any advantage; 4 
and much pleased with what w e had , circumstance we had much reason 
seen, w e left the place and steered jj to regret, there being a very su- 
for Bakcwell, a \ory neat town in perh collection by the most enii- 
a romantic situation. Young Mr. || nent masters. The chapel is very 
Arkwright has here some elegant I spacious, and elegantly fitted up 
and spacious silk-mills, adjoining j, with mahogany pews and crimson 
to which is his dwelling-house. An (' velvet cushions: divine service is 
old mansion in the Gothic style, I performed there every Sunday, 
situated agreeably on the side of a Many of the rooms arc decorated 
hill, adds much to the beauty of . with ricli tapestry, which seemed 
the scene: it js the residence of a equal to that* at Hampton Court. 
2VIr. Winchester, hut who he is, or \ We were shewn the suite of apart- 
what he is or what he intends to j ments occupied by Queen Mary, 
he, I am not able to inform you.; when in custody of the Karl of 
We left the town a little to the! Shrewsbury, as also the bed and 
right, ami ascended a steep hill • bedstead on which she slept. She 
that rises between it ami Chat*-! was confined here some years, 
worth. As soon u> \ou reach the • On such occasions the mind is nu- 
summit and begin to descend, you tnrully led to reflections on the sad 
have a line view ot Chatswortli. vicissitudes frequently attendant 
House and Park; the latter is in . upon human greatness. A large 
the whole about nine miles in cir- • looking-glass plac ed against the 
cumfercncc, and much diversified j wall in the end room, and just op- 
witli thick, high woods, and small po-ite to the long range of doors 
tufts of trees. W'c put up at the ! that lead out of one apartment in- 


KJinsor Inn, near the lodge, drank 
a dish of tea, and then went to see 
the house and grounds. Tuo form • 
er, as you approach it from the 
lodge, immediately gives the im¬ 
pression of grandeur ami magnifi¬ 
cence. It is a very large: quadran¬ 
gular edifice, of the Doric order. 
Within the square,on the four sides, 
are colonnades, over which are 
galleries, that form a communica¬ 
tion from one part of the house to 
another. Unfortunately for us, the 
housekeeper was engaged, so that 
we got a maid for our conductor, 
who was a complete ignoramus, 
qnd from whom wc could procure 
no information concerning the 
.paintings or any thing w e saw. As 
it was rather late when wc arrived, 
$berc was not light sufficient to view 


| to another, occasions a pleasing de¬ 
ception, by representing the' range 
of rooms twice as long as it real I v 
is. Having satisfied our curiosity 
in the house, we were handed over 
to the gardener, whom wc accom¬ 
panied into the pleasure-grounds, 
! which are adorned with very thick 
! woods of tall, stately trees, forming 
i several grand vistas. The ground 
rises from the* hack of the house 
with a gradual and easy ascent. At 
the distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, a pavilion is erected, with a 
cupola at the top, surrounded with 
a circular range of steps, down 
which, upon turning a cock, the 
water rushes in great abundance, 
as also from other parts of the build¬ 
ing, where several fanciful figures 
• arc placed, and discharge streams 
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of water. Two very large jets rise 
in front of the building, whence 
the whole body of water rolls down 
the descent towards the. house, con¬ 
sisting of nineteen stages, each 
nine paces long and about as many 
in breadth. There is a fall of two 
or three steps at every stage*, so 
that when the whole is covered with 
water, and you stand at the bottom, 
the appearance is very grand. This, 
as well as the other fountains, is 
played the whole day when there 
is company at Chatsworth House ; 
otherwise they are seldom used. 
The gardener lias the liberty of 
letting on the water whenever he is 
requested by those who view the? 
plaee. We then retired into the 
wood, where there is a large stone 
bason, supported by a column, in 
which a fountain is contrived to 
play so as to represent the half of 
ii smooth globe of glass of two feet 
diameter, to which your attention 
is naturally directed ; and a*, an in¬ 
ducement to go dose up to it, the 
gardener informs you, that then atcr 
has the same? degree of heat with 
tlio.c at Jjtixton. If lie has to do 
with persons whom he supposes 
he may take the liberty tv> pla^ 
with, while they dip their liugirs 
in and are philosophizing about the 
supposed warmth, he secretly turns 
a * uck and incloses them in a hca 
\v shower of water, which U forced 
through a circular row of pipes, 
and is thrown in all directions. This 
generally occasions a very hearty 
laugh at the expellee of those who 
arc thus taken in. I>) mistake, we 
had nearly been served in that 
manner ourselves, hut the garden¬ 
er made an apology, assuring us 
that, it was unintentional. .\ trick 
Df the same nature is sometimes 




i 


played in the pavilion, where a great 
number of water-spouts may be 
thrown up out of holes in the Door, 
and those who cannot make a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat will be handsomely 

ducked. There is also a tree made 

# 

of copper with much in genu it}-, 
out of which the water s. outs in 
various directions from the extre¬ 
mity of the branches. It represents 
a tree in autumn without leaves, 
and being well imitated, might ea¬ 
sily pass for the production of na¬ 
ture. Near to this is a circular 
pond, in the center of which is a 
jet that plays sixty feet high ; and 
nearer the house is another pond, 
in which arc lour sea-horses sur¬ 
rounding a Triton, all discharging 
streams of water. Time would 
not allow us to see the whole of the 
grounds, which are. very extensive; 
so that we then left the place and 
went to our quarters, where the 
treatment we afterwards met with, 
continued the reports wc had heard 
of the house. Under pretence of 
a company, who (they informed us) 
were expected to lodge there that 
night, wc could only procure two 
beds, and even these with much 
seeming reluctance, and wcrcoblig- 

O O 

ed to ring the hell half a dozen 
times for every thing wc wanted, 
which we at last didin good earnest, 
being determined, that as they 
seemed to like it so well, they 
should have enough of it. I then 
gave the landlady directions about 
supper, and ordered some roast 
fowls, naturally supposing that 
she would also provide some of the 
usual appendages. Wc'waiud a 
most unreasonable time, tailed re¬ 
peatedly and rang several good 
peals with the bell, when at hql 
two fowls uuc brought in,’ wiuVeul 
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any caatdmitant whatever. On paid to Ch&fcswortk Bouse, occa- 
©tir .expressing some surprise at j sion. a great retort at company to 
fckts, we were told, with a very nn- tins inn, as there is no oilier of auy 
portiint air, that as we hod gireu repute in tlie Tillage. This, toge- 
no direction for any thing else, it ilxer with the landlord's possessing 
had not been provided. Wc replied, an independent income, may ac- 
that aw we bad not given any ex- countiu a great measure for, though, 
press directions about the salt, it by no means excuse, the conteuip- 
was a wonder tisat they had brought tuous behaviour of his family and 
any to table. This conversation servauts. If circumstances will at 
passed with the landlady's dattgh- all admit of # it, I would rccom- 

erribly vexed, ob- ; mend tliose who visit Chats worth, 
serving, tliat they found nopossibi- | to take up their night's lodgings at 
lity of giving us any satisfaction,; Bakewell, which is little more than 
and wished that we had never en- j two miles distant, and where com- 
tered the lioq^c; and farther, that i moil decent treatment and good 
wc looked more like a parcel of j manners might he ensured. 1 think 
skips than any thing else. This a» I have brought the day’s advoii- 
was too much for llesh and blood to | turc to a close, 1 will easo your 
put up with quietly. I felt old Adam attention, by engaging it no fnr- 
at work within, who prompted me tlier at present, except it be just 
to tell her ladyship with some to assure you, that I remain 
warmth, that she would do much j Your’s, &c. 

better to hold her tongue, than to * * * * 

betray her ignorance and imperti- < - 

nence. Women always like to have j Matlock, s<*pt 12 , i;ss. 

the last word, and will if they can. j Dear Friend , 

“If I am ignorant," she replied, u I . If there ever existed such 

am sure I must not come to you to .1 a set of beings as the nine Muses, 
learn any thing."— 44 No," says I,! and if there ever was a spot on earth 
“ nor to any body else, for it docs that was their favourite haunt, and 
not seem as if you were cupable of where they inspired their votaries, 
learning."—But enough of says this must have been the place. I 
she and says I. In short, the whole can assure you, it is beautiful bc- 
compfcny-fell foul upon her, and yotid description. What might we 
madam was obliged to make an not expec t from the pen of a Grub- 
inglorious retreat. The landlady street poet, were he taken up by 
haying heard all that had passed, the hair of his head from his garret, 
now made her appearance, but in and instautcously placed in the 
a very different humour, and apo- t midst of Matlock Dale? He who 
logizod for whatever we had taken perhaps had never before l>ccn Htc 
amiss. Bring all determined to miles out of town, and in his attic 
leave the house very early next lodgings, surrounded with smoke 
morning, we ordered the bill, and and sulphur, wrote his rural poems, 
as we had good reason to expect, while the whistling wind rushing in 
fouml every thing charged extra- j at the key-hole, and the water pour- 
vagantly high. The frequent visits j ing down the spout from the roof, 
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probably suggested the idea of 
coohng zephyrs and gentle mur¬ 
muring streams. We might indeed 
expect a Wonderful production, for 
here is every requisite to inspire 
the fancy and warm the imagina¬ 
tion; fields, hills, rocks, cascades, 
vallics, grottos, trees, precipices, 
&r. 1 must own, that I found my¬ 
self in some small degree heated 
with a poetic phrenzg, hut as the 
disorder did not grow to maturity, 
you must content yourself with 
the best description 1 am able to 
give you in humble prose. How¬ 
ever, we will first return to Cliats- 
worth, which place w£ left early 
yesterday morning. As the wea¬ 
ther was very foggy, we did not 
think it advisable (and so every 
conscientious doctor will think 
also,) to ride eleven miles before 
breakfast; therefore called at the 
other inn in the village, and had 
sonic bread and butter, with rum 
and new milk, on the strength of 
which we set out for Matlock ; pass¬ 
ed through a pleasant village call¬ 
ed Darby Church, which is dis¬ 
tinguished by a remarkably old 
yew-tree that stands in the church¬ 
yard, of 7 feet diameter in the 

trunk. We lost much of the fine 

% 

prospect, on account of the thick 
fog, but every now and then the 
mountain tops reared their heads 
above it, sometimes covered with 
trees, which, when their lower 
parts were totally obscured, iiad a 
very singular and grund effect. A 
distant rainbow was also visible in 
the fog, which was a phenomenon 1 
had ncrti uvU ufforc. 

We reached Matlock Bath about 
nine o’clock, put up at Mr. Ma¬ 
son’s, at the Old Baths, a very de¬ 
cent house, and where Mr. Harris 
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was well acquainted, which pro¬ 
cured us a snug, decent room to 
ourselves, also dinner; an indul¬ 
gence not easily allowed, because, 
as there arc public dinners provid¬ 
ed, they do not like the trouble and 
inconvenience of accommodating 
small parties by themselves, which 
will evidently appear to be a great 
hindrance, when there is a nume¬ 
rous resort of company. After 
having breakfasted, wc went to 
view the place. The pnb'lic baths 
and other houses are seated irregu¬ 
larly for a considerable distance in 
the dale, which is long and wind¬ 
ing, enriched with the most roman¬ 
tic sc enery that ran well he imagin¬ 
ed. The Derwent runs through 
with much variation in its current, 
sometimes sweeping round the pro¬ 
montory of a rock with silent rapi¬ 
dity, and then with an incessant 
murmur rolling over rocks and 
heaps of stones that form its bed. 
On that side of the river Opposite? 
to the houses, the banks arc formed 
of steep rocks, richly clothed in 
most places with wood; and where 
they are hare, their white aspect, 
occasioned by long exposure to 
the weather, forms a very beauti¬ 
ful and striking contrast to the 
dark sliades of the wood ; all Which, 
clearly reflected in the mirror be¬ 
low, exhibits a scene of such com¬ 
plicated grandeur, that it is with 
much reluctance the mind is dis¬ 
engaged from contemplating it. 
One of the rocks rears its rugged 
brows far above the rest, and is 
called Matlock High Torr, being 
near 300 feet high. The dale on 
the opposite side is bordered with 
high hills, which have nothing very 
striking in their form or appear¬ 
ance. All potiible improvements 
E K 
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have, however, been made, and art 
has tried to assist nature. Among 
the rest, a Mr. Newsom, from 
Shrewsbury, who has built some | 
new baths, has planted one of the j 
highest hills with firs and other trees ? 
that thrive on elevated grounds, , 
and has formed a walk from die ij 
bottom up to the summit, the as- j 
cent to which is rendered very easy, • 
though rather tedious, by a zig¬ 
zag d ruction. When those trees 
shall have grown to maturity, these 
improvements wili be no small ad¬ 
dition u the whole. 

We crossed the river at the ferry, 
and l>y a winding path ascended 
the hill on the opposite side, thro 1 > 
a very thick wood ; about half way '! 
tip you find a seal in an arbour oi ’I 
grotto-work, where you may nvn- ;| 
ver breath and look down on the j 
landscape below. Impatienc e to ! 
gain the summit induces the tra- 1 
vcller to indulge himself here no 
longer than just ueccs»ary, and, J 
bating reached the top, lie is more j 
than recompensed for his fatiguing ‘ 
ascent. The neat white houses and 1 
gardens scattered below, the river ,| 
with its various appearances and 
meanders, the rich hanging woods 
that clothe the rocks, together with 
several tufts of trees that in many : 
places nod over the water, form : 
altogether as charming an assem- ! 
blage of natural beauties as can ' 
possibly be conceived. The dc- . 
scent from the top of the rocks to -j 
the country situated behind them, 
is very gradual, and seems to ulford 
good pasturage. We took a walk 
through several fields, which led 
us to a mine under the High Torr, 
the entrance being very near the 
rivi r. The fields through which | 
\ve had passed abounded with ves¬ 


tiges of old lead-mines, that have 
long been exhausted, and are now 
covered: you discover them by a 
heap of s.oues, and some bushes 
that generally grow around the 
place; over which it is, however, 
very unsafe to venture, as they 
sometimes give way. To save the 
trouble of filling the pit, the me¬ 
thod is, just to stop it a feu yards 
in depth wit^old timber and bush¬ 
es, and cover the whole with stones. 
V\ lien tiic wood becomes rotten, it 
will easily gi\c way, and though it 
has sometimes happened, that cattle 
have fallen in, yet Ion,* custom has 
established this method, and seem¬ 
ingly forbids the intrusion of one 
more secure and effectual. The 
mine which we entered is very 
rich with ore, and is cut in dif¬ 
ferent branches, all in a hori¬ 
zontal direction. We pursued the 
most considerable track quite to 
the extremity, which was 250yards 
from the entrance. We there 
found a mail at work without his 
shirt; his \isage was pale and 
ghastly, which 1 did not wonder at, 
considering his laborious occupa¬ 
tion in confined air, rendered still 
worse by the continual smoke of 
candles and smell of gunpowder. 
The incessant striking with the 
hammer against the hard rock, in¬ 
creases the heat very much, so that 
even in the depth of winter the 
men work without clothes. They 
arc paid a guinea per yard for cut¬ 
ting a passage through the rock, 
out of which they must find the ne¬ 
cessary candles and gunpowdi r. 
ft usually occupies them ten days; 
so that their earnings, when all de¬ 
ductions arc made, cannot be ve¬ 
ry considerable. They have from 
7s. Ckl. to 12s. a load (about 7 cwt.) 
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for cutting outtlie ore, which varies 
according to its* quantity and posi¬ 
tion in the rock. The king has the 
twenty-fifth part of the produce of 
these mine9, and the whole district 
is superintended by barr-inasters, 
whose office corresponds with that 
of excisemen in the revenue. No 
ore can be weighed or taken from 
the mines without their attendance, 
unless done by stealth. Every mine 
has its limits tindcr-gapnnd, deter¬ 
mined by certain marks on the sur¬ 
face above, and which, according to 
the laws of the community, none 
dare trespass. If any person conver¬ 
sant with the mining business ima¬ 
gines that there is ore in your 
ground, you cannot hinder him from 
trying the experiment. If it suc¬ 
ceeds, you may, if you choose, 
share with him the expencc and 
profits of farther working.it; if not, 
he may go on by himself, with only 
the obligation of making you a cer¬ 
tain recompence for tSic ground 
which may be injured. Lordships, 
orchards, and gardens arc the only 
places where thy dare not intrude 
without permission. 

Having minutely examined the 
mine, and procured what inform¬ 
ation we could relative to the bu¬ 
siness, we returned to our inn, and 
ordered a dinner to ourselves, not 
being suitably equipped for the 
public ordinary, where all pr< sent 
generally make the most brilliant 
appearance possible. A council 
was then held about our future ope¬ 
rations, the result of which was, 
an agreement to set off for Derby 
in the afternoon. I-wished much 
to spend more time in such a de¬ 
lightful place, but not choosing to 
oppose the inclinations of the com¬ 
pany, by persuading them to Stay 


longer, I proposed' to remain at 
Matlock that night, and meet them 
the following day at Derby, under 
the pretence of both myself and 
horse being too much fatigued to 
go forward. We were, to be sure, 
both a little stilT, hut not so had as 
l represented it. In short, the rest 
set out lor Derby, and I was left 
alone, which afforded me an excel¬ 
lent opportunity of reconnoitring 
the place and enjoying its charms. 

In the evening I took a walk to¬ 
wards Crumford, where Mr. Ark¬ 
wright is building a most superb 
house, intended (if report speaks 
truth) to he the most splendid in 
England. It is now advanced a lit¬ 
tle more than one story, and though 
a competent judgment cannot he 
formed of the whole design by what 
appears, yet one may easily disco¬ 
ver a greatness and grande ur in the 
design. The foundation has been 
cut entirely out of the solid rock, 
and I was assured that upwards of 
<£4000 had been expended upon 
that alone, which no one will he 
inclined to doubt who sees the si¬ 
tuation. When finished, it will cer¬ 
tain 1 v he a vorv noble ohiect; and 
as in coming from Derby, it will 
break suddenly upon the vu%v of 
the traveller, just as he enters t v e 
dale, between two large rocks, his 

e\euill undoubted!*, best reck with 
• • 

more astonishment, than if he had 
\iewed ii at a gre.it distance, and 
gradually dis; o\% red its parts by a 
nearer approach. All England^ 
I believe, hardly exhibits an in¬ 
stance of such a wonderful reverse 
of fortune as that of Mr. Arkwright, 
who from having been a penny bar¬ 
ber, is now the first cotton-manu¬ 
facturer iri the kingdom: and as 
.the greatest favourites cf ibitune 
E v < 
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are generally inost exposed to the 
tongues of envy and slander, he 
has had his share, and they have 
been very officious on all occasions 
to publish his low origin, and even 
to traduce his character. As to the ; 
former, it seems as if it would be 
no mortification to him were he to 
he told, that he once shaved for a j 
penny and drew blood for nothing, 
for he frequently has boasted of it 
liimself; undoubtedly assuming the 
more merit for his ingenuity and 
industry in raising himself to his 1 
present pitch of opulence. As to 
bis character in the commercial 
world, to judge from appearances, 
one must suppose, from his conti¬ 
nued attempts at monopolizing the 
trade, that he is iiisatiabl\ uiarici- , 
ous; or that, rendered insolent and 
haughty with wealth, he is deter¬ 
mined to crush, if possible, every 1 
feeble competitor who dares pre¬ 
sume to share the business with him. \ 
Were I in the cotton trade, I should 
probably have more inclination as 
well as an opportunity of being ; 
acquainted with his character, but l 
as it is, I am not at all interested in 1 
the matter. 1 will readily grant, that [ 
he is an ingenious man (I do not ; 
mean that he possesses merely the ,! 
ingenuity of getting money, but a !j 
mechanical genius), that he makes jj 
very considerable impro\ciucnts in j 
the country, and employs a great J 
number of children, who otherwise ! 
might have been destitute. 

ft was night when L returned from 
Crumford, the moon shone bright, 
and the air was clear, mild, and 
calm. The fine ^scenery, which 
appeared majestic by cUy, then ap¬ 
peared more so. All was solemni¬ 
ty and stillness; and as I atfi very 
apt on such occasions to call to | 
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mind some corresponding passages 
in our favourite poets, in such a si¬ 
tuation who could hinder them from 
intruding* It is true, I am by no 
means su.cli a strenuous and enthu¬ 
siastic advocate as I)r. Youug for 
night and moonshine, church-yards, 
tomb-stones, and skulls; these were 
all seemingly congenial with his 
disposition, which frequent disas¬ 
ters had strongly tinctured with 
gloom and uvclancholy. Such no¬ 
tions may he carried to an extreme, 
and persons become so captivated 
with shades and solitude, that at last, 
like owls and hats, they conceite 
an aversion to sunshine and socie¬ 
ty, and for which in the end they 
are rendered totally unfit. Let 
monks and hermits enioy their 
gloomy cells and retreats; let poets, 
who choose it, loll on their elbows 
upon a tomb-stone all night long;. 
I will not envy them their enjoy¬ 
ment, only let them guard against 
the rheumatism and tooth-ach. I 
enjoy clear daylight and social con¬ 
verse much better; at t lie same time, 
I am not averse to occasional retire¬ 
ment, and, if weather and season 
admit of it, to spend an hour by 
moonlight, devoted to reflection 
and contemplation, for which pur¬ 
pose it is \ cry favourable. 

Tho« (Mitriotui moon, thro* er'ry distant agr, 
llm Ik Id h lamp to wiMlmn, and Irt fall 
On «unit millation's eye her purging ray. • 

After walking about sonic lime 
1 returned to my lodgings, and on 
enquiring about supper, was per¬ 
suaded to join the company in the 
great room. There were about 
sixty persons present, and a band 
of music played the whole time. 
Whether this is a provocative to 
appetitcor not, 1 will leave others to 
determine who are better acquaint- 
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ctl than I aui with the effects of 
harmony. There was a very mot* 
Icy group of characters at tabic, a 
few of whom, by their behaviour, 
distinguished themselves as per¬ 
sonages of rank. One hundred 
years ago it would have been deem¬ 
ed ridiculous and inconsistent to 
sec a clergyman launch into the 
fopperies and fashionable amuse¬ 
ments of the day ; hut we arc now 
grown more refined hi our way of 
thinking, have shaken off those old- 
fashioned prejudices, and can un¬ 
concernedly sec them mingle with 
the crowd, totally regardless of 
their sue red function. There were 
some of these at Matlock Baths, 
who joined the rest of the company 
in dancing, which in all such places 
is customary after supper, and con¬ 
tinues till the parties are sufficient¬ 
ly wearied. Those who do not 
choose to join them, may sit round 
the room and look on. Curiosity 
induced me to stay half an hour, 
but observing that 1 was occasion¬ 
ally gazed at, as if 1 were some 
outlandish being, and besides, not 
feeling myself in a proper element, 
I withdrew, leaving the bustle of 
life for silent repose in my bed- 
. chamber, where 

Tir'd mature's sweet restorer, balmy Slot* p! 
Suoii Mprcnd his downy pinion* ovtr me, 

And lulled uie lo rest. 

I have often pitied poor Dr. 
Young, who has given as such a 
fine description of sleep, and its 
effects on wearied nature, not from 
the enjoyment, hut the want of it: 

From hhorl (a* usual) anil distuil/d rrposr, 
lie woke. 

Mine was different, it was long and 
undisturbed ; and I hope it will 
ever continue to be so, when fa¬ 
tigued with travelling. At home 
a less portion may suffice, which 


w 
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nature herself will always deter¬ 
mine if attended to. John Wesley, 
who, amongst many pretensions, 
make9 some to a profound know¬ 
ledge in physic, may prescribe as 
he pleasc9, and inform those who 
arc silly and credulous enough to 
believe him, exactly how many 
hours sleep are necessary for & 
man, how many for a woman, and 
how many for a hog. He may, 
instead of giving his outward man 
a good threshing (which it richly 
deserves), mortify his bones by ly¬ 
ing on the bare floor, with ^tn old 
door thrown over him instead of 
blankets, which, 1 have been told, 
lie lias done in former years. Lewis 
Cornaro, the celebrated Venetian, 
who wrote a curious treatise on 
health and long life, may prescribe 
as lie pleases, and tell to an exact¬ 
ness how many ounces of meat and 
drink, with the nicest proportion 
of each, are requisite in twenty- 
four hours: and some other crack- 
brained fellow (I forget his name) 
may use and recommend his chair, 
in which lie used continually to 
weigh himself, and having once 
fixed what he thought a proper 
standard, ever after ate, drank, and 
slept by the ounce, till at last lie 
weighed himself into another world. 
Whoever has not accustomed him¬ 
self to unreasonable indulgences in 
these things, will, by simply attend¬ 
ing to the demands of nature, be bet¬ 
ter informed about the due propor 
tions, and secure his health much 
better, than by attempting to fol¬ 
low such ridiculous prescriptions. 

Pray excuse the frequent digres¬ 
sions which J am continually be¬ 
trayed into, and be assured that I 

remain Youi’s, &c. 

♦ * * # 



'4*LATE 22.—FORT GEORGE, UPPER CANADA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


SlR, 


During a sojourn of some 
years in the Canadas, I was enabled, 
on a former occasion, to send you 
some accurate statements respect¬ 
ing those important colonies. I am 
now inclined to extend my obser¬ 
vations on the subject, not only 
because those which sometimes ap¬ 
pear in the journals arc very erro- , 


thereof; and from thence by a due 
west line to the river Mississippi.” 

1 And here it is proper to observe, 
that “ a due west line” could never 
touch the Mississippi, whose sour¬ 
ces and forks take their origin 
south-eastward of that point. 

By this line of demarcation, Lake 
Michican and its shores were left 
entirely within the limits of the 


ncous, but because the country is, I United States ; and thus immense 
at this moment, peculiarly inter- jj territories of exuberant fertility 


eating, from its having unhappily 
become the seat of war, between 
two nations which nature and rea¬ 
son should have united in the closest 
ties of political amity 

The cause of erecting Upper 
Canada into a distinct province, 
with a government of its ow n, was 
in consequence of a new line of de¬ 
marcation made and agreed upon, 
in 1791, by British and American 
commissioners assembled for that 
purpose. The document sets forth, 
44 That a line commencing at 45° 
of north latitude, and 73$° west 
longitude from London, should run 
along the middle of the river Ka- 
darakwee (the western stream of 
the St. Lawrence), into Lake On¬ 
tario ; through its middle likewise, 
until it strikes the communication 
by water between that lake and 1 
Lake Erie; through the middle of j 
that lake until it arrives at the water ! 
communication between it and Lake ! 
Huron; thence through the mid- |i 
die M- Lake Huron to the water 

• 4 

communication between it and Lake 
Superior; tlieq^jft^roegh Lake 
Superior, northsyM, to the Lake 
of the Woods ; ftq&ce through that 
like to the most north-western point 


were given away by a stroke of the 
! pen ; and it is remarkable enough, 
. that while we were throwing away 
f the materials of future kingdoms 
by way of peace-offerings, we were 
j forcing Spain into a war about the 
| right of occupancy of a savage 
! spot in the very remotest corner of 
the habitable globe (Nooika Sound), 
|. which has since been deemed not 
worth the keeping by any one. If 
the people of the United States 
had the right of possession of those 
vast countries, there might be an 
appearance of justice in their re¬ 
taining them; hut the fact is, the 
settlements and tow ns were all made 
by the English, or by the French, 
who were become subjects ol Eng¬ 
land. The lands themselves be¬ 
longed to the remains of the Six 
Nations, the old and faithful allies 
of the English. 

This arrangement caused the 
greatest confusion and distress in 
the settlements ; for the American 
j government would not suffer the 
settlers to remain on their own 
! lands, unless they renounced their 
allegiance to their own king, and 
swore fealty and obedience to the 
new republic.- But rather than sub-' 
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mit to this decree, by far th^greater , Fort George, the prize contend- 

purt abandoned their comfortable ed for at present (of wbicn there it 
farms and flourishing plantations, an accurateviewan^wf), is erect-, 
and passed across the Lakes to be- ed on the west bank of the river 
gin new ones in the wilderness, or strait of Niagara, about a mile 
The Indian tribes also relinquished aad a half from its embouchure into 
their paternal scats in the fine and Lake Ontario, in 43.10. north la- 
fcrtilo Genesee country, and on the tifbdc, and 78. 23. west longitude 
beautiful banks of the Wabash ri- from London. The fort is a stock- 
ver, to seek new abodes in the aded parallelogram, with solid bas- 
d roary and illi mil able woods on the tions at the angles, mounted with 
northern shores of the Lakes. This heavy ordnance. The esplanade is 
great sacrifice to their friendship : spacious, surrounded with block- 
l'or their allies, was *J.e more re- houses, officers’ lodgings, guard - 
markable, as the Indians could not! house, hospital, stores, and maga- 
i>c persuaded, that the cession of zines bomb-proof. It can accom- 
their lands io tlu* Lou*-Ktiil'es (so I modate about one thousand 'men. 
they call tin* people of tlu; United : Its position is commanding, crown- 
St.jies), was not in consequence of ! ing the summit of a steep clilf, 
abject submission to the will of the • which rises about 200 feet from the 
conquerors. Hut though we were , surface of the river, which is not 
Much lowered in their estimation, f here a mile broad. At the foot of 
ami though iltov believe, with the the bank there are buildings ap- 
f» reeks, Homans, and Jews, that; propriated to the navy, called Navy 
Miceess is a mark of the favour j Hall ; and the harbour is the best 
and approbation of Uca.cn, and ,i on Lake Ontario. The late most 
misfortune and defeat proofs of the jj justly lamented Major - General 
anger of t lie 1 >eit\, yet, \\ ith a mag- ji Brock, who, among his many other 
naiiimity triil> hnoic, like Cato # , j] qualifications, was a capital judge 
they espoused tlu* cause of the con- jj of military architecture, greatly 
qnered. j] improved the (Unifications. He 

Had we kej.-r (...-session of the lies buried in the gorge of a has- 
sombern slu st*. of tin; Lakes, the tion constructed by bis orders, and 
A mem-ans iic\cr could have bad flo- which bears bis name ; and ji twen- 
t i I las on them, 'i*u would they have ! ty-four jxmnder, mountcdThi bar- 
ever gone to war with us. Asitturn- belle, traverses ovettlu* earthly re¬ 
ed out, it caused i he northern shores ; mains of that excelfoot soldier and 
tobesutled,and iownsand military ; most worthy man. Fort George, 
stations were very soon established however, might have been better 
opposite thu.sc which we were in- situated; for it neither commands 
(Ineed to vacate. Michilliniakinac thecntmice of the straits, and is it- 
gave rise to St. Joseph’s; Detroit self commanded by hfgher grounds, 
to Sandwich and Amherstburgh; 1 nor protqjps thefebwrt of Newark, 
and the loss of Niagara caused the which could brfjjlffijtered and burnt 
building of New Niagara (or New- by an armed cu^kJin defiance of 
ark) and Fort George. the fort. It must^JPlonfessed, that 

• vicirix cmisa dii. piacuit, .cd vict. Cxiooi. th*Fr e nch cfcuet hm sites of their 

‘ Lu 04 *. WHfe'al tov#r«Hftlperior judg- 
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ment and taste. They generally || Ever since the well planned; 

_i _ _a.i _i_H a . i __»_ _ c _.._ u. __!• _ t* 


succeed in uniting strength and sa¬ 
lubrity with commercial accommo¬ 
dation ; nor are the minor points 
of beauty or grandeur overlooked : , 
in proof, it is only necessary to 
name Quebec, Montreal, Fort Fron- 
tenac (Kingston), Old Niagara,and 
Detroit. 

Fort Erie and Amherstburgli art? 
built on the same plan, but are 
smaller than Fort George. The 
former, however, is quite new, and 
constructed all of solid masonry. 
It is probable, that it is yet unfi¬ 
nished, otherwise it is much more 


though unfortunate expedition' of 
General Montgomery, the United 
States have never lost sight of 
gaining possession of the Cafiadas; 
They judge, that the nrromlisscmeni 
of their empire cannot l>c perfect, 
until it shall be bounded on theN. 
by Hudson’s Bay, and on the'S. 
by the Gulf of Mexico? and it 
must be confessed, that the pos¬ 
session of the noble river St. Law¬ 
rence, with its chain of five in¬ 
land seas, would be an acquisition 
! to them of the very first magni- 
J tude ; for, without it, the produc- 


rapahle of stout defence than thcjtions of their most fertile and ex- 
others. All these stations were i' tensive provinces can never reach 


planned or constructed by the late 
General Simcoc, who fixed upon 
York (olim Toronto) for the capi¬ 
tal of Upper Canada. 

This worthy general had ideas 
far more extensive than his means 
of reading them. His plans were ! 
for tlic next century: for lie esta¬ 
blished a frontier of upwards of 
twelve hundred miles; to defend 
which would require an army great¬ 
er than the then existing popu¬ 
lation. 

The true plan of defence of Up¬ 
per Canada, is sufficiently obvious, 
viz. to establish a maritime supe¬ 
riority on the Lakes, and on land, 
three or four strong points d' appni, 
not far distant from one another. 


a market by water. If that river 
( bad run through their territories on 
, establishing their independence, it 
1 would have been on the St. Law¬ 
rence, and not on the Potowmae, 
that the metropolis of the union 
would have been founded. 

Places distant in a direct line 
from Fort George:—Falls of Ni¬ 
agara, 12 miles S.; Fort Erie, 30 
; miles S.; York, 30 miles (by water) 
N. by E.—by land 70 miles; King¬ 
ston, 100 E. (by water)—by land 
220; Detroit (by water), 220, W. 
by S.; Saeket’s Harbour, 140, K. 
by S.; Burlington Bay (by land), 
30, N. 

K. W. 
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curious PICTURE. 

JvOT far from the Grotto del 
Cani, n<jar Naples, says an ancient • 
traveller, stands the church of St. 
Maria del Ponto, founded by San- 
nazariiy, tii$ £&t,;whpM example 


is not followed by any of the jKjrts 
of the present day. hi this church 
there is said to be a remarkable 
picture, representing St. Michael 
vanquishing the devil. This-devit 
has no horns, uud instead of look* 
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ing so ugly as he is usually made. relations, either upon ..any musieid 
to do, be appears with tlie bead instrument or in singing* Even 
and bosom of a beautiful woman. I the nuns, who were obliged toeing 
In this mauner Diomed Caraffa, I ex o///c/o, were to be taught only by 
Bishop of Ariaivo, in 1550, com- ! other nuns. What are we to infer 
mantled Satan to be painted for from this prohibition ?—Waa the 
the following reason:—A lady of Pope an inveterate enemy to mu- 
quality and of great beauty, con- sic? or had he found, that lovers, 
ceived a violent love for him. To I as in the Barber of Seville, contrive 
cure her of this passion, he caused to insinuate themselves into every 
a painting to he executed of her J family as music-masters ? probably 
head and bosom attached to the . the latter. But what are we to 
body and lower extremities of the | think of the slate of moralsat Rome 
devil; and one day, when she re- : at that period, since not even nuns 
Hewed her seductive blandishments, and married women were exempted 
he pretended to consent to accooi- from the operation of this lair? 
pany her home; but as the way magnitude of ancient home. 
led past this church, he requested Chevreau, in order to prove the 
her to step in for a moment to look great extent of the city of Rome* 
at an admirable picture which had ! relates, iu his Universal History , 
just been put up. She immediately that Hcliogabalus caused his slaves 
recognized herself, and the com- to collect all the spiders’ webs 
pliment naturally produced a very which could be found in it, and that 
disagreeable impression. Over- jj they weighed ten thousand pounds, 
come with shame, she ran away, We should almost suppose, that 
as the traveller assures us. But all the houses in Route were unin- 
tiic bishop, who was left behind— habited, 
was not he ashamed of himself too, genius of homer. 

think you ? Blackwell, in his Enquiry into 

PAPAL EDICT AGAINST MUSIC- j the Life and Writings of Homer , 
MASTERS. I starts this question, “ How hap- 

It is well known, that upw ards of j! pens it, tliat, iu the270©years which 
a century ago, his Holiness the ij have elapsed since Homer’s time. 
Pope issued a severe edict against no writer equal to that poet has 
the exposure of the female bosom 't appeared ? and that he was not sur- 
and arms, an ordinance the reason 1 passed, as far as we know, by any 
of which is obvious But how shall 'j of his predecessors ? Thiakind of 
we account for another prohibition j wonder lie ascribes to the concur- 
of the Holy Father, which followed reiice of various circumstances, to 
this ?—On the 0th May, 1080, an which, in his opinion, we are in- 
edict was posted in all the public debted for Homer’s immortal pro- 
places in Rome, forbidding all ft- ductions :—to the climate, the age 
males, without exception, whether in which h*lived, the manners and 
maids, wives, or widows, on the customs of those times, the religion, 
severest penalties, to receive in- tit* education of the poet, his pe- 
structions from any master what- regtitiationi;, rnd hit gemiis. Might 
ever, not even from their nearest not £l*4kwtll» t* txmin g this last, 
No. LVJII. VoL X. F f 
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have spared the recapitulation of 
all the other circumstances? Vet 
he seems to have omitted one which 
appears of some importance. Ho¬ 
mer, in his Odyssey (lib. ix. v. 190, 
cl sey -) 9 speaks of a celebrated 
Thracian v\ ine, which was so strong, 
that twenty times the quantity of 
water might be mixed with it— 

— ■ — • ■■ to qurncli wli<*se fcrrrnt btrranj, 
Sci'te twenty measures fioui (lie living ttrvam 
To cool one cup sullie d. 

Pliny tells us, that a Roman con¬ 
sul made the experiment on the 
spot, but found that it required 
eighty times as much water. Thus 
it appears, that other people pour¬ 
ed four times as much water into 
their wine as Homer. Is there any 
wonder that lie was four tunes as 
inucli inspired ? 

PIRON. 

The inhabitants of Beaune, in 
B.u rgu ndy, w ere formerly cal Ied, for 
what reason we arc not informed, 
the hisses of lleaune. Piron, who 
haJ some pique against them, one 
day went a-walking in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and amused himself with 
striking olY the heads of all the 
thistles.—“ What ave you doing?” 
said an acquaintance, who met him 
while thus engaged.—“ 1 am at war 
with .the inhabitants of Beaune,” 
replied he, “ and am cutting oft the 
enemy’s provisions.” 

INVENTOR or GUNPOWDER. 

Iu an oid book on li re-works and 
warlike instruments, by one Boillot, 
printed in 1598, among other cop¬ 
per-plates, there is one which de¬ 
serves particular notice. It repre¬ 
sents Bertiiold Schwartz, the in¬ 
ventor of gunpowder, employed in 
Upping that composition. What 
proportion of .sulphur, charcoal, 
find, saltpetre ho is to use for the 


■ 

;i 


purpose, is whispered in his car by 
a figure which stands behind him, 
and is intended for the devil. 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Sherlock relates, in his letters, 
that he visited the church of St. 
Peter at koine, in the company of 
a Pole, a Frenchman, and an Eng¬ 
lishman. The laiter looked about 
every where for beauties, the 
Frenchman for defects, and the 
Pole for nothing at all. The 
Frenchman paused before the sta¬ 
tue of Mercy, by Bernini, and pro¬ 
nounced it execrable. The Eng¬ 
lishman turned to the statue of 
J ustice, by della Porta, and thought 
it exquisite. The Pole fixed his 
eyes on the door at which he en¬ 
tered, and declared that the church 
was longer than he had imagined. 

TUB RULING PASSION. 

A freethinker being dangerously 
ill, was tormented with remorse, 
when considering the mischief 
which his works had probably oc¬ 
casioned.—“All!” said he in de¬ 
spair to his confessor, “ 1 shall not 
even cease to do harm after my 
death ; for I shall he read by pos¬ 
terity.”—“ Don’t be uneasy,” re¬ 
plied the confessor, who was at a 
loss how to console him, “ your 
books are so wretchedly written, 
that nobody will read them.**— 
“ Go to the d—I!” articulated the 
expiring author with great diffi¬ 
culty, “ you are a blockhead.” 

PIRATES. 

Turpin, in his Historical Picture 
o/ the Preach Marine , asserts, that 
the word pirate was not u I ways a 
term of reproach ; and that it was 
derived from Pine us, the port where 
the Athenians embarked to fight 
the enemies of their country. “The 
pirates,” says that writer, ** wlu) 
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were in the service of kings and infirmities of age. "When dn ani- 
rt-publics, ranked with- other war- .inal breaks a limb, or is otherwise 
riors. In their number were com- disabled from serving lib master, 
preuended not merely the scourges \ he carries him tdtlie hospital; andj 
of mankind, butlikewisetruly great indifferent to the cast or nation t6 
characters. Such an one was Dr- which the owner may belong, the 
onides. Alexander and Darius vied patient is never refused admittance, 
for Ids friendship; but he was too ! If he recovers, he cannot be re- 
proud to submit to a master, and claimed, hut must remain in the 
chose rather to.be their enemy than hospital for life, subject to the doty 
their ally. At length Fortune turn- of drawing water for those pen- 
ed her back on him ; lie was taken ! sioners debilitated by age or dis- 
prisonor, and carried before Alex- .ease from procuring it for them- 
under.—* By what right/ said the [selves. At my visit, the hospital 
latter, * dost thou disturb the seas ?• ! contained horses, mules, oxen, 
—‘ By the same right/ he replied, jj sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, 

* by which thou disturbest the land.’ | pigeons, and a variety of birds, 
—* I am a king/ said Alexander, \ with an aged tortoise, who was 

* hut thou art only a pirate/— known to have been there for $e- 

‘ Then we pursue the same profes- ventv-five years. The hospital has 
bion/ rejoined Dionidcs, * I with j several independent endowments 
a single ship, thou with a numerous without the walls of the city, for 
army.- Were the gods to transform such invalids and convalescents to 
Dionidcs into Alexander, and Alex- j whom pasturage and country air 
ander into Dionidcs, there would ; may be recommended; and espe- 
be one good king more on land,, ciallv for maintaining the goats 
and one expert pirate fewer upon • purchased for slaughter on the an- 
tJie water/ ” i niversnry of the Mahommodon fes- 

IIl/MAX ACTIONS. 1 tival.” 

Our actions resemble what are verses IN cicero’s prose. 
called bout a rimes , of which every \ Burthiiis found, in the first page 
person makes just what lie pleases, i of Cicero’s oration against Vati- 
We are often applauded for the nius, not fewer than seventy verses; 
least commendable actions of our j and was of opinion, that lie should 
Iiv6s, while.the most praiseworthy ■ have discovered at least three btln- 
reniain wholly unknown. ! dred, had he examined the whole 

INDIAN HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 1 oration in that view. Vossitis dis- 

“ The Banian hospital at Surat,” ; covered a whole strophe in the ex- 
says Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental' ordium of the third book, De Ora- 
Ate/noirs, “ is a most remarkable in- . tore; and Qninetilian acknowledge 
smut ion. It consists of a large , os, that it is almost impossible to 
plot of ground, inclosed with high ; write any. Latin which may not 
walls, divided into several courts j{ he classed among some description 
or wards,' for th» accommodation of poetry. 

of animals in sickness: they are influence of musij; on a rat- 

attended with the tcndcrest care, -i t*.p-snax*. 

and find a peaceful asylum for the j • Chateaubriand/ ii> his Genie du 

F f 2 
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piristianume, gives the following 
extraordinary instance of the pow¬ 
er of musi* on & snake:—In the 
month of July 1701, we were tra¬ 
velling in Upper Canada, with se¬ 
veral -families of savages belong¬ 
ing to the nation of the Ononta- 
guea. - One day, when we had 
halted in a spacious plain on the 
hank of the river Genesee, a rat¬ 
tle-make entered our encampment. 
Among us was a Canadian, who 
could play on the flute, and who, 
to •divert us, advanced against the 
serpent with this new species of 
weapon. On the approach of his 
enemy, .the haughty reptile curls 
chimself into a spiral line, flattens 
.his bead, inflates his cheeks, con¬ 
tracts his lips, displays his enve¬ 
nomed fangs .and his blood-red 
throat; his- double tongue glows 
* like two flames of fire; his eyes are 
burning cods; his body, swollen 
. with rage, rises and falls like the 
bellows of a forge ; his dilated skin 
assumes a dull and scaly appear- j 
ancc; and his tail, wliencc pro- | 
ceeds the death-denouncing sound,! 
vibrates with such rapidity, as to | 
to resemble a light vapour. The j 
Canadian now begins to play upon 
his flute; the serpent starts with 
surprise, and draws back his head. 
In proportion as he is struck with I 


tiie magic effect, his eyes losetherr 
fieroeness, the oscillations of his 
tail-become dower, and the sound 
which it emits grows weaker, and 
gradually dies away. Less per¬ 
pendicular upon their spiral line, 
the rings of the charmed serpent 
are by degrees expanded, and sink 
one after another upon the ground, 
in concentric circles. The shades 
of azure, green, white, and gold, 
recover their brilliancy on his qui¬ 
vering skin, and slightly turning 
his head, he remains motionless in 
the attitude of attention and plea¬ 
sure. At this moment the Canadian 
advances a few steps, producing 
with his flute sweet and simple 
notes. The reptile, inclining his 
! variegated neck, opens a passage 
with his head through tl»e high 
grass, and begins to creep after 
: the musician, stopping when- he 
stops, and following him again as 
>oon as he moves forward. In this 
manner he was led out of our camp, 
attended by a great number of 
spectators, both savages and Eu¬ 
ropeans, who could scarcely bc- 
• lieve their eyes when they witnessed 
this wonderful effect of harmony. 
The assembly unanimously de- 
! creed, that the serpent which had 
so highly entertained tliem, should 
1 be permitted to escape. 


*' PROJECTED COMMUNITY OF FEMALE HERMITS. 

Thf. Memoirs of Mademoiselle de •; from the court, just as though they 
Montpensier contain, among other j: had studied Ziinmerinamrs cele- 
things, an interesting correspond- j| brated volumes on Bolitude. “ This 
ence heureen that princess and conversation,” says the princess, 
MadVK? dc Mottcville. They had “ opened a wide field for moral re- 
evening a conversation on the flection, especially as we mingled 
,i?ptfiecf!il, happy life which might something of religion along with 
led >u retirement, far distant it; and we should not have parted 
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no soon had not tb«*iqoeeii been just 
then going to the play, I co**inu- 1 
ed walking alow on the sca-ahore, j 
and considering of the plan wUi&h 
genuine - hermitt,ought to pursue. 
But, in tlic .fi rsb place, they.muet 
not ho persons who,hare fallen in¬ 
to disgrace.-at court.” 

In short, she went home in baste, 
and wrote a letter of three sheets « 
on this subject to Madame tie! 
Motteviile. That lady, so fond of! 
writing herself, did not fail to re- J 
ply; the correspondence was kept, 
up for two years; and the princess 
declares, that if all the letters had ! 
been collected, they would have. 
filled a thick volume. “ She is j 
very learned,” says she of Madame ; 
de Motteviile; “wlmt she wrote to • 
me was excellent. We introduced 
Italian and Spanish; we quoted the . 
Holy Scriptures and the Fathers, | 
and then again fragments from the • 
poets.” Wliut a delightful olio it! 
must have been! • j 

The reader will perhaps be cu- \ 
rious to know, what plan two ladies • 
of the most brilliant court in Fu- i 
rope, proposed to themselves for a ! 
happy life in solitude. The first; 
condition fixed by tlie princess was : 
wliat has been already mentioned, 
that such persons were not admis- , 
sible as merely desired to turn their 1 
backs ou the great world, because 
it hud turned its back *on them;' 
but that a thorough conviction of 
its nothingness and insignificance . 
ought to be the sole motive for 1 
embracing this new state. 

Married people were to be ex- ; 
eluded from this projected republic ; 
of. rod hum, and only widows and • 
ipaius to.be admitted as members. I 
Koc the .site of this colony, tbeprin-*) 
qess chose theAanksuif the Setnet 


*1* 

oc the lion** ttsdeps .others shoali 
prefer tbOo sea-jbona/j .She herself 
w^s not fookl of Avaaery.and weidti 
rather hav/o a distant ribw.cither of 
the river or the ,‘seat.iv H cr habitat 
tjon should therefore bd built dose 
to a thick wood* where the inn 
should scarcely be visible at uooa> 
day. Within, this habitation shduhl 
be neat and convenient; b»t with¬ 
out ostentation; surrounded by 
gardens, producing the finestfruits. 
Koch colonist was to be at liberty 
to fix her abode wherever she pleas¬ 
ed, for there should be space 
enough. The imagination of the 
princess created vast meadow* in¬ 
tersected by limpid stream: Tlie 
recluses might pay visits to one 
another on horseback, in coaches, 
and on foot. Tlieir chief employ¬ 
ment was to be, to:keep.thdr 
houses and gardens in order;' 
dustrious members of this com¬ 
munity might divert themselves 
with drawing, painting, or other 
amusements of that kind ; and the 
idle should be obliged to talk t6 
the others while at work. Each 
should be allowed her library, and 
musical instruments of all sorts; 
but all new books and verses were 
to be proscribed. For bodily ex¬ 
ercise, there was to be an open 
place, for playing at bally (in the 
midst of the wood. 

As an innocent pleasure, the 
princess also proposed sometimes 
to tend the sheep in the pastures, 
in the appropriate attire. A?rural 
repast-should then be provided in 
the fields; and thus she and her 
companions would realizethe story 
of Astrca, with tlie exception of 
-love, which was on nd account to 
.be permit-On the other hand, 
they mighty .wshepherdesses, be 
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indulged iivmilking the cows and exprqpes hcr-iwatonisbmeiTt at this 
making clice$$ v i: * heretical notion'ttfc Madame de 

She iikew^aejEpundcd inker wood Motteville. As die considers her- 
a convent of Carmelite uuus, be- self as the princesaand iegislatrix 
cause St. Theresa directed that of the community, and has sworn 
these nuns should be hermits. The j eternal hatred to marriage, she 
church of this convent was to be i fancies that it will be the easiest, 
appropriated to prayer and rcli- j matter in the world for all her com- 
gious exercises. Without doubt* panions to follow her example. In 
tnero would be found great spiri- confirmation of this opinion, she 
tual orators among the colonists, cites the village of Handan, in 
who might attend their sermons Auvergne, where no widow, be she 
whenever they thought proper. ! ever so young, marries a second 
Lastly, she plauned out a hospital, ; husband, because the widowed 
'vnu'c the sick should he accoui- Countess of Uaiulan did not chuse 
niodutcdaiul poor children instruct- to enter a second time into the 
cd in various kinJs of work. !• married state. Those who could 

I 

Madame de Moltctille, in her not do without marriage, might ra- 
answer, was liberal in her praises ?. thcr quit the establishment, than 
ot this romantic plan, only she profane it by such weaknesses to 
thought that hermitages whose in- j: which human nature is unfortii- 
liabitunt^ paid visits on horseback |. natcly subject. She conc ludes with 
and in coaches, and tended sheep observing, that nothing but matri- 
tbr diversion, were better ealeu- j rnony has given men the superiority 
culated for princesses than shop- over women, and that the latter are 
bcrdesscs. She proposed to have ij called the weaker sex only because 
small cottages, from which not only ,j the) ha\ e submitted to these fetters, 
all luxury should be banished, but || —“ We w ill rescue ourselves from 
where nothing but what was essen- this slavery,” says she, “ there shall 
tially necessary should be found, j be at least one corner on the face 
The libraries were to contain only of the earth where women shall be 
such books from wrhicb the pastoral their own mistresses. Future ages 
colony might learn the philosophy j shall praise us, and by such a tem- 
of life. She was willing to indulge poral life we shall gum life ever* 
them wi(b a few servants, to tend ; lasting.” Madame de Motteville 
the sheep for them in bad weather, nearly coincides with the heroine. 
She deemed it right to exclude ! —“ It is owing to the little mali- 
love, or rather gallantry, from the ! cious god,” says she, “ that the men 
establishment; but it was to be have become such cruel enemies to 
feared that this law would not be the fair sex, for they use us the 
very rigidly observed, and that it worst when we love them most.” 
would at length be foupd necessary She nevertheless persists in her 
to give way to 44 that universal error opinion, that the female hcriqits 
which ancient custom has aanc- must be permitted to marry. Hu- 
tioned, and which is commonly man infirmities, she observes, are 
called matrimony.” incurable : the princess of this rc- 

In her second letter, (he princess public will have human creatures; 
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not angels* to govern ; and^berc 
Hymen is not admitted, Cupid will 
be sure to creep in; -* 

It is indeed entertaining enough 
to peruse such a correspondence 
between two females of distinction 
and talents. The project of course 


came to toothing. The shepherd¬ 
esses remained at Odbrt, and thfc 
subsequent history'of'thc princess 
abundantly proves, that her detes¬ 
tation of the tender passion was 
not perfectly sincere. 


THE MODERN SPECTATOR. 

No. XXXI. 

O that my adversary lmd written a booV!- Job xxxi. Si. 


Sir, !j 

Although the excellent • 
and celebrated person who uttered ! 
the exclamation which has sug- j* 
gested the following thoughts, lived j| 
in an age when literary criticism •' 
was neither studied nor practised, || 
he seems to have entertained some ij 
notion of the hardships to which i! 
authors arc subject; the painful 
labour of composition, the contiec- : 
lion there is between the toil of the • 
brain and the disappointments of 
the heart, or he would not have 
called down, in a vindictive mo- . 
inent, upon his enemy such a votive 
punishment as that of making an 
author of him. It appears as if lie . 
thought that the person who had : 
awakened his irritable propensity, 
was not sufficiently in bis power by j 
transient errors or fugitive irregu- i 
laritics, whose stability could not 
he determined, or whose character 
was not sufficiently permanent, to j 
make fruitless application to the; 
artifices of sophistry and prevari-! 
cation: he therefore expresses a 
wish, that his adversary lmd writ¬ 
ten a book, where the folly, or the 
error, os the criminal•sentiment, 
might be:eohdenscd in irrevocable' 
character*;, where tl>e Ultra icripta 
inust stand orfalhbyriu awn imtiu-t 


sic merits or demerits; and where 
the meaning must he loo obvious 
to admit of excuse, of palliation, 
or misapprehension. The actions 
which compose the ordinary con¬ 
duct of human life, are frequently 
so fugitive as to derive their colour 
from the particular point in which 
the eye may happen to see them, 
the momentary temper of the mind 
that forms an opinion of them, or 
the solidity of that judgment which 
finally decides upon them ; so*that 
what may be considered as a per¬ 
fect, actuating command, without 
the fear of an appellant power, 
cannot be obtained over them.— 
This, however, is to be acquired 
ovfcr whatever is committed to writ¬ 
ing, or appears in the consolidated 
form of a book. The difference 
between the two subjects cahnot 
be better illustrated than by the 
shooting at a flying object and a 
stationary mark of target. The 
one must be seized in a moment; 
tlie other will admit of a regular, 
well poised aim, and all the powdr 
resulting from a cool, dctcritolricd 
consideration. • •• 

■Here then is the decided advan- 
ttige which a man has over m\ ene¬ 
my who bar written a bndk: .In 
thfo-cafte/'iie c4n carry hk^ertor®, 
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iiis follies, and bis fallacies—and 
what volume* js there which does 
not contain more or less of them ?— 
in his pocket, can make them com¬ 
panions in a post-chaise, can lay 
them on the bank of a river, if he 
should be angling, and enliven the 
dull moment when fish will not 1 
bite, with the examination of them.' 
He may remove them from his desk ; 
to Hs pillow, and even take them 
to church with him, as subjects to. 
animate, or at least to vary, his 
devotions by praying for the au- j 
thorn of them; and thus enjoy the 
pious triumph of heaping coals of 
fire upon their heads. It would, in¬ 
deed, be endless, were I to enu¬ 
merate all the advantages which a 
person who has never published 
his thoughts to the world, hus, in 
the point of hostile contention, 
over him who is inspired by the 
love of literary fame, and in whose 
mind the cacoethes scribendi is a pre¬ 
dominating principle. 

Besides, the actual means of gra¬ 
tifying resentment are infinitely 
more numerous, as well as of far 
easier execution, when the object 
of it is an author. His works may 
not only be the subject of severe 
and hostile criticism; he may not 
merely be lashed in public and in 
private through the pages of his 
works, sometimes treated with 
scorn, at other times with ridicule, 
and always with rigour; but thej 
books themselves may be rendered ! 
subservient to the most degrading 
purposes. They may be maliciously 
transferred to the shop of the chan¬ 
dler and the huckster, 

—lit view? v«ntl«at*ai thus ft oHore* 

El pip<r, ct q«kqtai<J chart is toi^ilur turpi*. 
Per^ajM ip the tame open basket laid, 

DSwa tteaugh tbr street together be convey'd, 
pepper, odours, frankincense are sold, 
Aad all small wares in wrttcbcdrbinjcscuroH'd. 


One can scaflt* CMceive a more 
triurWphantscnsathm ra the bosom 
of an angry, ifij ured man,than when 
he indignantly tears* loaf out 6f 
an adversary’s book and consigns 
it to the cook, to stage a fowl, pa¬ 
per the kidney fat of a loin of veal, 
or wrap up a cutlet a la Maintenon. 
And so much for my commentary 
on the votive exclamation—“ O 
that mine adversary had written a 
hook!"—1 shall, however, beg leave, 
M r. Spectator, to contin ue the inood 
of reflection in which I find myself 
on this subject; and the* truth of 
my observations, for they ore tine 
result of experience, may make 
amends, perhaps, in your CRndid 
opinion, for their lack of origina¬ 
lity. 

Little does the world think of, 

: and less perhaps does it cate for, 

I the trouble and pains which are 
j often bestowed upon the most hum- 
j hie attempts to please, amuse, and 
| instruct them; and how seldom 
does it happen, that the common 
• class of readers take up & book 
| with a wish even to be pleased, and 
give an author the humane chance 
of affording pleasure, hy meeting 
him, as it were, half way, with an 
inclination to be satisfied ! Nay, on 
the contrary, is not a very different 
disposition the too general accom- 
; paniment of opening a volume, un - 
less some splendid,established name 
appears in the title-page, whose 
i reputation renders it hazardous to 
let loose expressions of contume¬ 
lious indifference, or candid dis¬ 
pleasure ? 

It may be perceived, hy a per¬ 
son of your sagacity, : thit 1 have 
experienced the UiortiftifetitioiW of 
an author. This I am ready t6 ac¬ 
knowledge; and 1 shaft add further, 
that though I am as yet a .mere 
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tyro in literary composition, I pot- , While then situated, be knows not 
•css one particle,or father evi- | where to look for the slightest meed 
deace, of genius, and h&Ve all their- of praise, 
ritability, when ray works are treat- . It is not, I hope, in our nature, 
ed with neglect, tfbich is generally it cannot surely he so malignant as 
supposed to be a quality inherent to feel a repugnance at bestowing 
in the nature of a poet— penusirii- j commendation. In a general view 
tabile vat tun . Not that 1 hold my- { of mankind, I will not indulge the. 
self to be exempt from the remarks I thought: but among the professors 
of candid criticism, or the aualy- • of literature—yes, of literature, I 
sing powers of those who have pro- ‘say, which ought to soften and mo¬ 
ved, by the superiority of their own ; liorate our natures, a spirit of revi- 
writings, that they are qualified to • ling, allcast an indulgence of envy, 
he judges of tliose of others. But to is seen to prevail in a way that is 
labour under the lash of tliose who painful to reflection and disgusting 
can do little more than read the . to observation. I shall produce a 
book they presume to criticise, is, few examples, which hear me out. 
I must own, no small mortification; in the opinion that my subject has 
hut when, from a certain kind of called from me; though it is often, 
common-plnce language which they and more unpardonahly done when 
have learned by rote, and an as- j it appears under the guise of coin- 
suming tone, which they occasion- . plimciit. 

ally adopt, people are found to listen j Swift, in one of his letters to 
to them, it is discouragement in j Stella, observes, that Stcelo, wjio 
the extreme. This kind of lay cri- was among his most intimate friends 
tic, having never been an author j, had begun a periodical paper, call- 
himself, is a stranger to the pain- jj ed The Guardian , but that it would 
ful sensibilities which lie so wan- not do.—Now the fact turned out 
tonly excites. He does not know, ji quite to the contrary ; for it ao 
-tbat nosgbt'i to thin, j. lually did do, and very well too. 

So full of recline, o« an author's «kin. j! The elegant, the mild, and the 
The humane ideas which Sliak- j* polished Hurd, ufterwurds Bishop 
speare has put into the mouth of |* of Worcester, writes thus to Kicb- 
llninlet respecting the histrionic lardson:—Your Grawliwuwi ilHire 
tribe, should ever he repeated on j when Tom Jones has long been for r 
taking up a work of imagination :— gotten.” Now it is precisely thp 
“ He that plays the king shall he;; reverse: tor Turn Jones is alive and 
welcome—the lover shall not sigh j merry, and likely to live for ever; 
gratis—the clown shall make those while Sir Charles Gnmdison is sel- 
laugh whose lungs are tickled—and; doui awakened from his slumber 
the ladv shall say her mind freely.” j <>n the shelves of the booksellers 1 

It appears to me, that the mo- shops, 
nient a man presents his thoughts j Porsou used to consider Gilbert 
to the wofid, that world takes | Wakefield with unreserved cen- 
up arms against him. Nay, bow sure: ami Miss Seward, in a letter 
often docs it happen, that his very to Mr. Reptor., the celebrated land- 
friends hesitate in taking his part! scape-gardener, after .representing 

iy®. win. Voi. x, -co 
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Mr. Hay ley as a poet superior to 
Miltou, addresses Mr. 1 Irr — a* 
follows:-*—"I Jiave received your 
little book of essays, called l r anc- 
ty; bow greatly superior are they 
to the much talked of Spectators!!. 1 " 

The dcVI is in him sure, if this woul do ! 

Cowper, who describes a critic as 
a man who looks lor a fault, that 
he may put it on a pin’s point, to 
view it through a microscope, com¬ 
plains of the heavy writing of 
Gibbon. 

Other examples of a similar na¬ 
ture might be produced; but 1 shall 
not intrude further upon you, as, 

I presume, there need nor be any 
thing added to support the princi¬ 
ple 1 I lavd endeavoured to establish, 
that a person can never put him¬ 
self so completely in the power of 
an adversary, as by renting a booh. , 
I am, Mr. Spectator, 

Your obliged, humble servant, J 
A Dabbler in Literature. 1 

I 

Though I do not agree with my j 
correspondent in his opinion re- j 
sporting the state and condition 
of authors, 1 thought it right to 
give it all the advantage of a can- , 
did publication: for it surely will j 
appear to his more matured reflec- ; 
tion, that a writer does not yield * 
liitnsclf to the power of l.is silver- i 
Bary, if the book lie compiles bo I 
a good one; for, in such a case, ■ 
honour, reputation, and, if l.c 
cliuscs it, pecuniary advantage,; 
will nrcessari.y result from his la- j 
b . !)r. Johnson has observed, j 

in im; |.r. lace to bis Dictionary, ; 
t ..i me chief glory of every pco- 
|;a iiris. s from its authors. ll so, 
tie gi'iual asie.tion respecting 
autu>r*..ip, which • as occupied tin 
foregoing lucubration, will uot ad¬ 


mit of suppotyuu]es9 it could be. 
F proved, that thereJia* been an er¬ 
ror in the translation,; an i that the 
correct rendering of. the passage 
shouIJ be—“ ,Q that mine adver¬ 
sary hau written.jk bad hook!”— 
Then, indeed, an advantage would 
be acquired, on which resentment 
might luxuriate : hut should the 
hook prove a work of merit,, en¬ 
mity will find all attempts to tri¬ 
umph fruitless, and that ti e mor¬ 
tification which it prepares for an¬ 
other will recoil upon itself. The 
volume that contains real wisdom, 
scientific information, religious and 
moral instruction, and rational 
amusement; whether it assume the 
form of solemn reasoning, of grave 
controvers), of familiar pleasantry, 
or li\cly imagination,, may set all 
its enemies at defiance; may be 
presented to the world without any 
apprehensions from supercilious 
criticism, envious perversion, or 
ignorant misapprehension ; the 
good sense and genuine under¬ 
standing of mankind will support 
it as it deserves, and it will add, 
in the expression of Dr. Johnson, 
to the glory of the people in whose 
language it is written. 

To bring the matter, however, to 
a conclusion, and to settle the 
point, I shall beg leave to inform 
the Dabbler in Literature, that he 
has altogether mistaken the inter¬ 
pretation of the passage which has 
called for his observations. 

I have not space sufficient to re¬ 
mark on the state of literature, urul 
the condition of authors, in the 
time of Job; hut I shall venture 
to assert, that the word book 9 in 
the exclamation which has been so 
often rc peated, has nothing to do 
with cither the one or the other; 
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ft means n'othihg moteIran a writ¬ 
ten charge , an accuWtlftri' commit¬ 
ted to writing.' Job had been ac¬ 
cused of various- acts of miscon¬ 
duct; while he, conscious of his 
innocence, hot knowing how diffi¬ 
cult it was to answer vague insinu¬ 
ations and mere* verbal charges, 
exclaims, “ O that my adversary 
had written a book !** That is, O 
that my accusers had committed 
their accusations to writing, that 
they might he reduced to a cer- 
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, tuinty; that ijsote migftfc he joined 
! upon it, that the mAdiof my dc- 
fence may be cleiriy ijr my pos- 
session ;' and that "tn ^allegations 
being perspicuously.wriften, they 
may be Openly falsifies, and my in¬ 
nocence established. I hope,there¬ 
fore, that, in future, Job will not 
be quoted as an enemy to litera¬ 
ture, of which his own history is 
one of the most sublime examples 
that the genius of man lias ever 
* produced. 
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The grateful task of offering a 
testimony of approbation to de¬ 
parted genius, and perhaps of trans¬ 
mitting to posterity lessons for si¬ 
milar exertions, renders less pain¬ 
ful the melancholy act of recording 
the loss of our friends: and it is 
also an imperious duty; for these 
voluntary and disinterested ap¬ 
plauses may be considered as the 
valuable subscript ions that are made 
for the encouragement of talent 
and of virtue. 

The biography of this gentleman 
forms no part of these observations; 
the calamity which has deprived the 
world of art of his important aid,, 
is too recent, and the event itself! 
too dreadful, to allow of that ealiu j 
recurrence for accuracy which the 1 
interest excited by a course of such 1 
exalted talent demands. 

Mr. Wyatt’s claim to superemi- 
ncnce as an architect, is, perhaps, 
undisputed : his genius \va> oner- j 
getic and versatile, powerful and I 
refined. Much study of the works 
of the Greeks, and an intiqiaic ac¬ 
quaintance with the principles up¬ 
on which the Roman* am’ the Ita¬ 


lians executed their noblest works 
of art, had stored his mind with 
inoxhuiiNtihlo resources, and had 
given to his judgment such a facul¬ 
ty for distinguishing between the 
true and false of taste, that, amidst 

the love of novel tv, the thirst for 

• 

innovation, and the patronage they 
have a'forded, his mind was not 
for a moment diverted from his ob¬ 
ject, that of laying the foundation 
of a school of architecture equally 
classic, pure, and dignified. Every 
work of this great artist marks his 
repugnance to the fleeting absurd¬ 
ities that are ner the vices of 
youthful art. The peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of Mr. Wyatt's style, v.*as 
elegant simplicity; the graceful¬ 
ness of the proportions gave more 
j than common interest to his sim¬ 
plest buildings; and he rendered 
his works of a splendid character, 
great, by the outline and suitable¬ 
ness of the pari>; lie made them 
chaste in their richness, dignified 
bv a poetic combination, and of 
the highest \alttc, because they 
were the open. • 1 % ns of the sublimcst 
intellect. 

C o 2 
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• Nor was the Gothic style less 
indebted to Mr. Wyatt’s powers ; 
for he rescued it from the neglect 
into which it had fallen, and from 
the opprobrium it experienced from 
those who did not understand its 
beauties. Both by feeling and by 
habit he sought the principles upon 
which these works were executed; 
he immediately discovered them, 
ard fathomed the depths of Gothic 
science : he then designed, with 
extraordinary facility and brilliant 
success, works in this style of art, 
that yield nothing of excellence 
to the claims of its most nourishing 
times. 

•Not unconscious of these pow¬ 
ers, which commanded patronage, 
Mr. Wyatt disdained to use the 
petty intrigues which will some¬ 
times place the meanest abilities in 
tltc greatest employments : lie at¬ 
tained, however, the highest, that 
of surveyor-general; for the office 
was bestowed upon him by the re¬ 
vert'd patron and protector of Bri¬ 
tish arts, who lias always distin¬ 
guished and supported real merit, 
however obscured by the prejudices 
of fashion, or assailed by the viru¬ 
lence of. party. Except by the 
learned of the public bodies, Mr. 
Wyatt was not greatly encouraged 
by public patronage ; and it is to 
this fact that \vc owe the regret. 


! that few public «dH*ces in London 
are from the designs of this extra¬ 
ordinary artist: indeed, he rather 
endured than cultivated the advan¬ 
tages of patronage; and, although 
his distinguished abilities aiul taste 
i ensured to him the most exalted 
rank in bis art, they did not there¬ 
fore benefit the Country by obtain¬ 
ing the means for a full display of 
his great powers; for it is in the 
public buildings alone, that the 
extent of the architect’s talent is 
shewn. Vet, with the patronage 
! lie had, which was very great, and 
which reflects honour on the in- 
; dividends and public bodies who so 
;; munificently engaged his talents, 

: he has left memorials that will ca¬ 
l' tablish the English school of ar- 
•' chitecturc upon a firm and solid 
j' basis, and serve as models to after 
1 times, when his name will be quoted 
I with more than veneration. 

As a man, Mr. Wyatt was gene¬ 
rous, liberal, kind, and unassum- 
; ing. Regardless of riches, and 
confident in superior talent, lie was 
as unsuspicious as fearless of dis¬ 
honourable competition. Cherish¬ 
ing the affection of his friends, and 
respected by all, 

“ For c*en lii« failing* loan’d lo virtue's aide,** 

• he has died universally regretted. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, kc. 

Madame df. Staf.l’s work on the ; James llumle/i, of Tooting, are 
Manners, Societi/, Literature, a W j! printing in an octavo volume. 
Vhihmophtf of the Herman^ which * Sir Kgcrtou Brydges lias in the 
has been suppressed on the Conti- !| press, in two octavo volumes, The 
nent, will appear in the course of j Jluwinator, a series of Essays, nio- 
the month, in three octavo volumes, j ral, sentimental, and critical. 

Stltci Hcmum of the. tote Rev. Colonel Montague lias nearly 
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ready for publicajjou, a Supple¬ 
ment to hit Ornithological Dictio? 
nary, which will contain much new 
and interesting mutter on the na¬ 
tural liistory of . birds. 

Dr. Watts’s Treatise on the His¬ 
tory , Nature, and Treatment of Cliin- 
cougli; including u variety of cases 
and dissections: to which is sub¬ 
joined, An luquiry into the rela¬ 
tive Mortality of the principal Dis¬ 
eases of Children, and the num¬ 
bers who have died under ten years 
of nge, in Glasgow, during the last 
thirty years, will be published early 
in October. 

Mr. llopkirk, Fellow of the Lin- 
licun Society, and Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Soci¬ 
ety of Edinburgh, will speedily 
publish T/ora (j/vtliana; a cata¬ 
logue of the indigenous plants on 
the banks of the river Clyde, and 
in the neighbourhood of the city 
of Glasgow. 

Captain Laskey’s General Ac¬ 
count of the Hunterian Museum, 
Glasgow; including liihtorical and 
scientilic notices of the various ob¬ 
jects of art, literature, natural his¬ 
tory, anatomical preparations, an¬ 
tiquities, &c. in that celebrated 
collection, will appear in a few 
days. 

Sermons, on various subjects, by 
the late Rev. John Venn, of Clap- 
ham, are preparing lor publica¬ 
tion, in two octavo volumes. 

RI.de. la Mcthcric observes, that 
“ during the whole of the cold sea¬ 
son, many animals are torpid ; and 
their sleep is so profound for se¬ 
veral months, that no infliction of 
pain, not even severe wounds, can 
withdraw them from tins state of stu¬ 
pefaction.” This is not to be tak- 
pu too strictly ; as professor Man- 


i 


gali found, that ip increased de¬ 
gree of,cold prodiVJfd >t.sense of 
pain in monki^s*.wjucii awakened 
them so far as, to,iqfluee them to 
change their position, &c. . The 
same befel a poor bat, which, by 
intense cold, was driven frojn its 
hiding-place, where it had taken 
refuge for some months ; but was 
found at a distance, frozen to death* 
Warmth alone, however, is the ge¬ 
neral and only restorative of tor¬ 
pid beings: at the return of spring, 
they resume their vitality with the 
increasing warmth. A great num¬ 
ber of insects, such as ants, are 
likewise rendered torpid by cold; 
and all these possess the most lively 
powers during summer. It is the 
same with plants endued with great 
liveliness ; or, to use another, word, 
great irritability, when the tempe¬ 
rature of the atmosphere around 
them is high; hut when the tem¬ 
perature is chilly and cold, they 
shew no such tokens of power.— 
M. Dcssaignes finds the causes of 
these variations in the application 
of galvanism. He thinks this sci¬ 
ence affords an easy explanation of 
the phenomenon. He has proved, 
by very ingenious experiments, 
that animals prepared for galvanic 
experiments,exhibit powerful signs 
of galvanism when, they arc ex¬ 
posed to degrees of heat more or 
less considerable: although this 
very faculty ceases when the state 
of warmth or heat is exchanged 
for a state of coolness or chill; and 
that on restoring the warmth, this 
power is also restored with it. It 
was not till the present day that it 
was demonstrated, that the galvan¬ 
ism which the various parts of the 
body exercise on each other, is the 
cause of tj.cir irritability, tlieirsen- 
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sibility, and, in short, of their prin¬ 
ciple of vitality. Now, according 
to the experiments of M.Des- 
6aignes,thi* galvanic faculty,which, 
at high degrees of temperature, is 
exceedingly intense) is extinguish¬ 
ed, in a greater or less measure, by 
lower degrees of cold. It seems 
to be an inference, supposable or 
allowable, therefore, that the gal¬ 
vanic power produces torpidity' 
during the cold’season. | 

M. Palisot de Beauvois has re- j 
marked, that, besides the plants- 
already generally known to be 


I 


j portion to the wrfftnth of the ahno- 
j. sphere, until they wholly cover the 
surface of the water. It deserves 
notice; that these two seasons foi* 
stupefaction and shunber, and for 
restoration and wakening, are the 
same for all beings ; and that this 
phenomenon constantly attends the 
approach of the equinox, or follows 
after it, according to the state of 
the atmosphere. 

MM. Lestiboudois, father and 
son, struck with the disappearance 
of the ananas uquatica during win¬ 
ter, and its return with the milder 
season, directed their researches to 


sleepers, there arc various others 

which exhibit the same plicnomc- ;j the discovery of the cause of this 
non. Such are the whole of the 1 ; phenomenon. At length they as- 
numerous family of conferva-, which |! certaincd, that the mass or bundle 
he calls trichomata , the water-len- j of leaves that composes the whole 
tils, the charas, and almost all I; plant, is attached to roots, fixed in 
aquatic plants, as the potamogc- ( the soil at bottom by one or more 
tons, many kinds of ranunculuses, * filaments, differing in length ac- 

I cording to the depths of the w'atcr, 
and allowing the plant to rise to 
the surface, and throw out its flow¬ 
ering branches in such a manner 
that they appear on the top of the 


the apanas aquatica, the valisneria, | 

&c. &c. At the time when the sap,! 
being checked, or, as it were, be- i 
come dull and stagnant (like the 
blood in animals previous to a state 
of torpidity), occasions the falling water. They observed further, that, 
of the leaf, these plants sink more j; in proportion as the cold became 
or less into the water, in propor- j strong enough to make itself felt, 
tion as the cold is augmented. They jj the plant sunk in the w ater by means- 
carry this so far as to disappear |j of the contraction of these fila- 
completely, and retire to the very I j men ts, which shrunk into tliem- 
bottom and mud of the water which li selves, and gained in thickness 
they inhabit; on this they repose, || what they lost in length; something 


•ecu re from injury by the icc, which, 
in severe frosts, covers the surface 
of the pool. In the same manner, 
at the approach of spring, when 
the larger buds of the trees begin 
to open- and drop their envelopes ; 
when th<fe young leaves, stiftclosely 
folded together and rolled over one 
anothet, begin to extend them- 
•cltea and to open: at that season 


in the manner of an earth-worm, 
which stretches itself out, and theft 
contracts itself, drawing its ring.% 
closer together according to the 
motion it proposes to accomplish. 
Nevertheless, M. Palisot do B£au- 
vois has closely examined these fi¬ 
laments of the stantiotes, and haa 
found neither rings nor articula¬ 
tions: it follows, therefore, tlmt 


in pro- r thhr phenomenon is performed by i 
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contraction* or dtawing closer to- neas per. pair,- and the coarsest 
gcther ok* the parts or divisions ok worth only fot»r-pcncc. 
the cellular and tubular envelope- Lately, in bioqr»itg>up a rock of 
rncnts. This is probable; but what white free-stone at Ardrossan, in 
is certain, the fact of the ap- Scotland, a part- of a tree was 
pearance and disappearance of this found completely petrified into the 
plant on the surface of the water, nature of the rock. From the vio. 
in proportion to the warmth or lcncc of the blast, a large portion 
coolness of the season. of this natural curiosity was re- 

Thc following statement is taken duccd to atoms. One piece was 
from an Irish paper: — “Three entire, sixteen inches in length 
months ago, the remains of the Rev. and nine in girth: the colour of the 
Thomas Nugent, P. 1\ of Knock- j bark, and the appearance of bran ch- 
any, were deposited in the burial- l, cs from the parent stem, were very 
ground of Hospital, county of Li- jj visible. Few places are more wor- 
merick: for the last fifteen days his thy of the attention of adepts in 
grave has been visited by number- natural history, than the rocks 
less crowds of people, soincof whom around Ardrossan, composed of 
have travelled many miles, for the i an endless variety of strata of me- 
purpose of procuring some of the lals, several of which bear evident 
earth that covered his remains, • marks of volcanic production. 

which, they conceive, by being j - 

mixed with water of a well adja- | musical review. 

cent to the church-yard, and drunk j Lanza's Elements op Singing , 
by any person afflicted with what- • Vol. I. Nos. V. and VI.- 
ever disease is incident to the hu- | In the fifth number Mr. L. con* 
man frame, causes a certain and | : tinucs his examples illustrative of 
permanent cure. Several hundred j the various modifications of shake* 
weight of earth has been already j by semi-tones or tones, ageending 
removed, and thereby the coffin i and descending through the ma';or 
frequently exposed; we say fro-j and minor scales ; and the import- 
quently, because, since the com- ! aut chapter of winding up the shake 
menccment of this unaccountable | into the ditforent figurative cnnclu* 
practice, it bus been repeatedly ;* sions it is susceptible of, is treated 
covered with fresh earth by the re- ij with great amplitude. A variety 
lativcs of the deceased, which has l of rules, partly new and partly 
always been removed, before the recapitulatory, are then presented 
expiration of many hours, by an un- to the pupil, among which we ob- 
tbinking multitude, amongst whom serve some very essential ones re- 
have been observed persons who latiyc to position and personal de¬ 
might be supposed, from their ap- portment. Here a caution against 
pearancc, not likely to he so duped, dull and sulky countenances,- and 
Tbp crowds are daily increasing in a little advicp to adapt the looks to 
the eburpb-yard.” the subject, would not have been 

There are 120,000 sheep in the B superfluous. After some fur*I k r 
Shetland Islands; their finest wool B exercises v p^n scales and intern.!#, 
pioduces stockings worth two .gui- (j thp author commence* a set ok soit 
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feggios through every major and 
minor key, and these we find con- 
tinued throughout the whole of the 
sixth number. They are progres¬ 
sive, their time is judiciously de- 


Tlie finale has a charming theme* 
| not, however, altogether new. Here 
the author may be said to have 
: made the most of hid subject: pp. 
10 and 11 are beautiful; in the 


termtned by pendular vibration, |' latter, the entrance into three 
and the accompaniment which sup- j sharps by enharmonic substitution, 
ports the voice, is appropriate and j is not lost to our eye. What re- 
selcct. Thus far, therefore, our ; commends still more this classic 
readers may feci persuaded, that j composition to the student, is the 


the promises of Mr. L.’s prosper- 


: case which prevails throughout in 


tus arc in a course of being strictly its digital construction ; a merit the 
and most satisfactorily made good,more unfrequent in works proceed- 
both as to contents, and no less so ing from authors distinguished by 
in regard to typographical ele- i : their executive skill. 


ganc 


c. 


A Sonata for the Piano - Forte , row- •* 
posed) and dedicated to Miss Turn - ; 
bull , by William Ling. Op. j 
12. Pr. 4s. 

Our high opinion of Mr. Ling’s 
talents has been fully and uure- ; 
servcdly stated on former occasions; | 
if peculiarity of taste leaves ns 
unbiassed, it is not too much to 
affirm, that it would be vain to look 
for his superior among British co¬ 
temporary composers for the piano¬ 
forte. Forced to be brief, wc must 
forego the pleasure of transcrib¬ 
ing from the memorandum before ! 


i The celebrated Mnl/c; Overture to 


the grand Spectacle of the Prince 
of bales , nr Gclcrt , the faithful 
Dog, jurfornted icith unbounded 
applause at the Surnj Theatre, 
composed , and arranged for the 
Piano-Forte or Harp , by J. San¬ 
derson. Op. 40. Pr. 2s. 

A pot pourri of Welch melodics, 
such as, Sir Watkins Delight, Ap- 
I Shenkin, &c. strung together, and 
treated with judgment and skill. 

• The introductory largo, in C minor, 

• does the author great credit; the 
; ideas are devised and connected 
I with taste, and the harmony is cor- 

us the numerous beauties that have j. reel and select. A very attractive 
rivetted our attention in the present {• harp solo is introduced^ p. 4 ; and 
opera. The allegro of this sonata • the highly original Welch tune. 


distinguishes itself by a regular 
flow of tasteful ideas throughout 
(not unsimilar to the style of Pley- 
el), and frequently put in contrast 
with touches of more profound 
harmony. Of the latter descrip¬ 
tion, among other passages, is the 
set of excellent progressions, p . 4, 
conspicuous by the bold applica¬ 
tion of extreme sixths. The suc¬ 
ceeding page of modulations, 
through a diatonic descent of the 
baseby fifths, demands equal praise. 


! “ Of noble race was Shenkin,” is 
j not only given in nil its odd purity, 

: but with a verv excellently con • 

* • 

trivecl bass-ucccnnpaiiiment in the 
two last lines. Line 4, b . 2, how- 
I ever, presents a harsh succcs- 
! sion of chords in A b 3, F ti, G 3, 
K 3, 6. 

As an extruct from the full score, 
this publication can boast of great 
propriety in arrangement. 

“ Street Gratitude,” Ballad in the 
Speetaele of Gelert, the faithful 
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Dag, competed by J. Sanderson. ; and founded upon The Valencia 
Pr. Is. OJ. IVakcy although certainly not be- 

The beginning reminded us of : nefited by a comparison with the 
the boat tunc in the Cabinet .—' preceding number, is not without 
“ Sweet Gratitude” is a charming claims to favourable notice. Mr. 
little air, which cannot fail to please ’! 13c M.’s style is peculiar, and bor- 
tbe ear of good taste. The sym- !j ders upon the old school; his bass- 
phonies are elegant, and the active \ es arc plain and homely. Perhaps, 
accompaniment to the second verso ;! too, the oddity of the subject has 
(of the same melody) deserves the , influenced the superstructure. In 
same praise in a high degree. This ! l p. i the author appears to most 
song is so arranged as to interest j advantage. 

the proficient player, at the same “ Preptirc 9 ye Nymphs , prepare!" 
time that the very beginner may' Trio in the Opera of Psyche, coni - 

venture upon its execution. • posed by Sir J. A. Stevenson, 

Lcs pel its Bijou r, consisting of fa - 1 M. 1). Pr. 2s. Gd. 
ronrile stirs, Dances, and Rondos . “ Soft, gentle Nymphs," Trio in 


for the Piano - Forte, composed by 
the most celebrated Professors. 


Ditto, by Ditto. Pr. (?) 

Roth these glees possess consi- 


Nos. X. and XI. Pr. 2s. each, j durable tasteful case in the melo- 
No. X. founded upon the well- j dy, and the parts are well matched, 
known air, “The Thorn,” is from so as to produce a pleasing concor- 
the pen of Mr. John Davy, and : dance of harmony. If wc were 
may,' without hesitation, he pro- j compelled to make a choice, we 
nounced the pride of the series, as j would prefer the latter; the ideas, 
lar as it has extended. It contains 'upon the whole, are more select 


more than one stroke of the real ' than the former, although that too 

i! 7 \j 

master. As an instance, we will ; cannot fail to entertain the amateur, 
direct the reader’s attention to p. 1. ! j In “Soft, gentle Nymphs,” the word 
The classic manner in which the j gentle is musically mis-scanned, 
author glides from his kev (E b) ; thus, gfnlic! 
into live Hats, thence into C minor, j “ Mutual /.ore,” a Ballad, sang by 
and further on (;>. 5), to the same I Miss Bolton in “ Three Weeks after 

key (major), it is not often our good Marriage," zcritlcn and composed 

fortune to discover in productions by John Parry. Pr. Is. Od. . 
of the present day ; the whole mo- Concealed octaves, p. 1, /. 1. h. 
dulation reminds us of Mozart’s 3; otherwise the melody possesses 
style. The further progress of the neatness and pleasing expression, 
til th page is equally good ; and the especially in theconcludingphrase, 
conclusion, with its well employed “The more I strove,” &c. 
syncopations, merits nil the praise “Go, tuneful Bird," a Canzonet, 
we can bestow. Indeed, the whole composed, and respectfullyinscrib- 
of this composition is of a higher ed to Mr. Philipps, by a Pupil, 

order, and amply shews, that its the icord* by the late Alexander 

author understands’and feels what Pope. Pr. Is. fld. 
he is treating. Exerting 6ur indulgence to some 

No. XL l»y Mr. J. De Michele*, improprieties of harmony, natural 
\o. LVIU. Vol. V. II if 
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enough in a tyro, we are favoura¬ 
bly inclined towards the general 
cast of the melody; it is agreeable 
and tastefully embellished. The 
tnotivo must have been highly che¬ 
rished by the inventor, for in nine 
lines it is repeated eight times. 

Air by Louis van Beethoven , adapt¬ 
ed by S. Ogle, the voids taken 
from MiUoiis Lycidas , and in¬ 
scribed by her to J. IV. Windsor. 
P t. 3s. 

This is Beethoven's Adelaide , a 
vocal jewel, for the adaptation of 
which to English mouths, Miss or 
Mrs. O. deserv es the warmest thanks 
of amateurs. The words from 
Lycidas, although of quite differ¬ 
ent import from the German ori¬ 
ginal, fall in smoothly. Of the 
music we shall say no more, than 
advise any musical pretender that 
should happen not to tliiuk it 
u pretty,” to send his or her piano 
to the broker, and his or her mu¬ 
sical library to the cheesemonger, 
with the exception perhaps of the 
u Meg of Wapping,” and a few 
other equally superior and favour¬ 
ite productions. 

Concerto da Camera for the Piano- 
Forte, tcith Accompaniments for 
f reo Violins , Flute , Viola, and Vio¬ 
loncello, composed, and dedicated 
to Miss Jane Carnagic, by J. B. 
Cramer. Pr. 7s. Od. 

The above is the first number of 
a publication of Messrs. Chappell 
and Co. which cannot be otherwise 
than g&ceptable to amateurs of su¬ 
perior .^proficiency; to most of 
wlKnn^tf^no-forte concertos arc 
useless, on account of the difficul¬ 
ty y£tui«3tcriiig an orcliestra suf- 
Jt for an effective execution, 
r accompanyu*g instrument* to 
tfop ewcertov Ere, as may be seen 
from the tujg, pidiin the teach of 


any amateur a little musically cort- 
nccted, und consequently the per¬ 
formance may be got up without 
much trouble; except that incum¬ 
bent on the piano-forte-piayer, 
whose task, in the present case, is 
any thing but a sinecure. The nu¬ 
merous solo passages require first- 
rate abilities, or at least diligent 
previous practice. Then, and only 
then, their beautiful variety and 
novelty will burst in all their force 
uj>on an audience of cultivated 
taste. Although we had determined 
not to enter into any detail, we 
cannot dismiss this article without 
expressing our high sense of the 
charming subject of the slow move¬ 
ment, and the rich and select har¬ 
monics that support it. The ron¬ 
do, both as to theme and elabora¬ 
tion, is replete with inventive ori¬ 
ginality. As an exuberant field 
for executive study, too, this pub¬ 
lication claims our strongest re¬ 
commendation. 

Le Bizarre, a Sonata for the Pia¬ 
no-Forte , interspersed nith fa¬ 
vourite Airs, comjposed and dedi¬ 
cated to Miss Gibson (of Rams¬ 
gate), by Samuel E. Wcbbc, 
jun. Pr. 4s. 

The insertion of a variety of well 
known airs and dance-melodies, 
has probably been the cause of the 
title of this sonata, which it other¬ 
wise scarcely would have merited; 
for, instead of exhibiting any thing 
fantastical in its construction, we 
think the several movements dis¬ 
play a high degree of sober neat¬ 
ness, well connected regularity, 
and skilful harmonic contrivance* 
As an instance, we will select p.'i 
of the allegro, where a good bas* 
(/. 2), a fine preparation to the en J 
trance into C (/; 4), and some sub- : 
sequent excellent modulations, dc- 
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serve our warmest praise. • The 
little air of the andante, likewise, 
is extremely well treated, espe¬ 
cially in the second part. In the 
rondo, where dunce-themes are ush¬ 
ered in with no sparing hand, we 
find frequent traces of Mr. S.’s ta¬ 
lents : a very clever page is that of 
p. 7; and the modulations, p. 10, 
are such as might be looked for from 
an author of Mr. S.’s science. 

No. I. Petite It ec real tort, contain¬ 
ing a lljmn and Al/onandc for 
the Piano-Porte, composed , and 
dedicated to the Hon. Miss Mercer 
E/phinslone, by L. Von Etch. 
Pr. 4s. Od. 

The entertainment we derived 
from this performance warrants, 
as far as our opinion goes, its title. 
An appropriate introduction leads 
to the hymn, in which pathetic ex¬ 
pression and good harmony are 
combined with every desirable suc¬ 
cess. The allegretto (-;) possesses 
novelty of turn in the subject, 
which approaches the character of 
a polacca. Its minor, p. 5, wc 
deem highly original and clever; 
the short intervening lento (p. 6) 
acts as an interesting relief betw ixt 
the more lightsome moods; and the 
termination partakes of the good 
taste which is discernible through¬ 
out the production. 

A Grand Sonata for the Piano - For¬ 
te, composed , and dedicated to Mr. 
Latour 9 by J. Woelfl. Op. 6*2. 
Pr. 5s. 

Air. Latour has reason to he 
proud to have dedicated to him such 
a work by such a master; the re¬ 
gret for whose loss the perusal of 
this publication has most keenly 
revived. What ideas! what ori¬ 
ginality of conception and harrno- 
py! what profundity of science, 


«99 

discoverable at'every step! It is 
by adepts only that the excellen¬ 
cies concentrated in this sonata can 
be rendered and relished, for the 
composition is altogether of the 
higher cast. Even the disposal of 
the movements possesses novelty. 
A presto in D minor forms the in¬ 
troduction, and is successively fol¬ 
lowed by an allegro in D major, an 
andante, with two variations in A 
major, a prestissimo in D ma*or, 
and a fugue in D minor. The 
whole is completely in Mozart’s best 
style; indeed, some passages, such 
as, for instance, the terminations 
of the first and second parts of the 
, allegro, may very nearly be brought 
home to the German Orpheus, the 
tutor of our departed author. 

La Chaumierc Hongroise , ou fes ?7- 
, lustres Fugitifs, the much admired 
Hungarian Ballet , composed by 
Mr. Didelot , and pe formed at the 
; King's Theatre , l lay market f the 
! Music composed y and arranged 
for the Piano-Forte , icith Flute 
Accompaniment , ad lib. by F. 
| Vcuua. Pr. 10s. 6d. 

The music of this ballet is of 
that light and neat cast which cha¬ 
racterises the generality of Mr. 
V.’s dramatic compositions. In 
several instances he has been very 
successful in expressing the action 
of the fable appropriately: the 
great number of movements exhi¬ 
bits a respectable share of fertile 
invention and pleasing variety; and 
their brevity, together with their 
executive facility, cannot miss the 
favour of the student. Unable to 
animadvert upon every one, we 
shall content ourselves with point-* 
ing out some which preferably en¬ 
gaged our attention:—No 6 inters 
eits by the \ariety of expression 
Hud 
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\ata for the Harp, J 
i pa it i meat J'or Flute j| 
igalo, composed, and 
f oh u Baptiste Cramer, 
itiste Mayer. Pr. 5s. 
oi this sonata (F. b), 
►tended with compo- 
[and (from a proles-! 
’s abilities, tlie decla- ; 


elude from our favour tar. 3 and 4, 
on' account of the grammatical* 
■transgressions observable ju the 
beginning of each: successive 
j fifth*iir the former; and a very un- 
coiftb harmonic progression in the 
latter. Inadvertencies like these 
are the less to be passed over, when 
they proceed from those that know 
better. 

Original Music, consisting of a 
Psalm, a Snug , a Waltz, and Trio, 
arranged for the Piano-Forte, and 
a Duo for tivo Flutes, by A. Tay¬ 
lor, self-taught and on/) 11 years 
of age. Pr. 4s. 

This olio of sacred and profane 
strains shews, that the youthful 
author has made considerable pro- 


►st needless,) the cha- 
nstrument is rendered 


lil 

US! 

of 
roov 
well-1 
da lit 
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Plate 21. 


gross in his calling since his com¬ 
position of “ The Soldier’s Dream” 
(see No. XL. of the Repository); 
he production of bril- j but it points out no less the ncces- 
In the adagio we arc j sity of much further instruction in 

the principles of harmony, and 
(until the completion of such a 
course of study) the expediency 
of not attempting any other com¬ 
position than what may serve for 
his private improvement. The 
psalm (quartett) is respectable; the 
song, especially towards the con¬ 
clusion, agreeable; the waltz cotn- 
tion; although, 1 mon-place; and the little flute 
g, \pc must cx- I ducts neat and pleasing. 


[tried through a well j 
pg melody, properly! 
le lengthened sounds 
)T violin. The last 
for its theme the 
man dance, “ Ach 
fjlinf upon which 
il eight variations, 
lie whole, claim 
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JUGGLERS NOW EXHIBITING 
’ALL-MALL. 


• ground. Scarcely was the arrival 
of these Indian artists announce d, 
| when the whole fashionable world 
’ were attracted to Pall-Mall, and 
« the talk of the town was engrossed 
or i : by the fejits of these Eastern jug- 
sure are all adventurers to 1 glcrs. 
er pitching their teuton British \[ Among the extraordinary in- 
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stances of dexterity exhibited by 
these men, none appears mo re Sur¬ 
prising than the rapidity with^arfgcb 
they keep four brass bait* m 
delivering thetn frorafcine KHld to 
the'other, the whold^injf in tte 
air at the same timo, with a velo¬ 
city that eludes the vigilance of the 
eye/ The steadiness with which 
the balancing is perfortMjiL is ca¬ 
rious; and the power wfc?£b they 
exhibit in threading beads with the 
tongue, excites the wonder of the 
spectators. Indeed, it is generally 
allowed by those who have witness¬ 
ed the feats of these interesting 
strangers, that our own jugglers 
are iar inferior in qll their opera¬ 
tions, whether with cups and balls, 
or other tricks of legerdemain. 

These men were brought to Eng¬ 
land by Captain-, in the East 

India ship-; and it appears 

that a partnership exists between 
the parties. We ha\e heard, that 
ten tliousand pounds have been of¬ 
fered by a person who felt dcsikms 
of speculating upon their talents, 
lor their son ices lor a certain term. 
It is intended, after they have made 
their harvest in the metropolis, to 
exhibit in the citiesiaml principal 
tov/ns of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. No doubt, the officer 
who brought them over, has alrea¬ 
dy discovered, that his ship could 
not have been freighted with a more 
productive cargo. What faith is 
to he placed m the report wc know 
not, but it is said, notwithstanding 
the astonishment excited here by 
the dexterity of these men, yet, 
in their own country, they were 
not considered to be skilful per¬ 
formers. 

Mr. Forbes, who resided several 
years in our Indian settlements, 
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Plate 25.—FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 


Of the various secondary trades { 
and professions, few have availed 
themselves more of the specimens 
brought forward to improve our 
national taste, than the manufac¬ 
turers of household furniture; not¬ 
withstanding it was stated a few 
years since, in a noted publica¬ 
tion*, that there was not then to be 
found “ one professional man at ( 
once possessed with sufficient in¬ 
timacy with the stores of literature, 
to suggest ideas, and of sufficient | 
practice in the art of drawing, to 
execute designs, that might be ca¬ 
pable of ennobling, through means 
of their shape and their accesso¬ 
ries, things so humble in their chief 
purpose and destination as v table 
and a chair , a footstool and a screen.” 
—The young artist who might en¬ 
deavour to remove that deficien¬ 
cy, was there also cautioned, not to 
confine liis exertions to a servile 
copying of what has been ddfte, 
nor continue in that track, which 
could oply make him move, as here¬ 
tofore, in ^n eternal round of un¬ 
deviating sameness; but to ascend 
to those higher, those more copi¬ 
ous sources of elegance, those pro¬ 
ductions of Nature herself, ani- 1 
mate and inanimate, which contain 
the first elements and the first mo¬ 
dels of all the perfections of art; 
not omitting those^ monuments of 
antiquity in which the forms of na¬ 
ture are most happily adapted, and 
which, when united, can alone offer 
an inexhaustible store of ever va¬ 
ried and ever novel beaches. 

But how, we will ask, tfco great 

* Hope's Designs for Household Fur¬ 
niturei p. 7. 


a change in household furniture to 
be effected ? Can we expect^the 
artizans and manufacturers to alter 
their present mode of education, 
and ascend to the study of those 
higher and more copious source* 
of elegaoce? or are our artists and 
architects to descend, in making it 
their business to point out and cor¬ 
rect the designs suitable for car¬ 
pets, or the manner of making up 
window-curtains, articles which 
will be ever used and adopted in 
these more northern climates?— 
When that takes place, then alone 
can we expect to find our furni¬ 
ture in unison with our mausions, 
and die whole in a style truly clas¬ 
sical. But in this we beg leave to 
be understood, as making general 
observations only, justified and 
founded on the knowledge of many 
bright exceptions in both depart¬ 
ments. 

It has been justly remarked, thrft 
of all die various articles in house¬ 
hold furniture, there is not one 
that has been so neglected, and car¬ 
ried with it that sameness through 
all the differentchaugcs and recent 
styles of fashion, as the footstool; 
aqd yet none that Ima been in more 
fashionable request, or in more ge¬ 
neral use. The Grecian footstool, 
an engraving of which we here¬ 
with present to our readers, wax 
first executed from a design fur¬ 
nished by Mr. Gregson, whose sci¬ 
entific abilities we have already 
had occasion to notice. This arti¬ 
cle possesses advantages that are 
not immediately seen on the first 
inspection, independent of the 
chasteness of design : the afigle of 
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•inclination given to the surface, 
receives the foot in its natural and 
most easy position; while the small¬ 
er part of the scroll serves as a stay 
for tile heel, and prevents the whole 
from being propelled forward; and 
in reversing the situation of the 
stool, by having the smaller scroll 
from you, it answers the purpose 
of a jambier, or wiiat is commonly 


called a comfort and ease. They 
have been finished, for drawing¬ 
rooms, in rose-wood, with or-xnolu 
ornaments, arid carved and gilt 
trusses and fott; also in bronze 
and gold, and in mat and burnish¬ 
ed gold, covered with plain and 
painted velvets. The Chinese and 
Gothic are designs after the same 
plan. 


RETROSPECT 

Onf. short month has dispelled 
all the clouds which so recently had 
obscured the view of the political 
horizon in the North of Europe. 
The struggle for liberty is resum¬ 
ed ; her banners are joined by 
Austria, and myriads have alrea¬ 
dy nobly hied in the first efforts to 
crush the tyrant of the universe. 
The events of but one week, which 
we have now the pleasing task of 
narrating, arc far too momentous 
and multifarious to be satisfacto¬ 
rily compressed within the few 
pages allotted to us; an imperfect 
outline is all we can aspire to. 

Austria, sincerely desirous of 
the peace of the world upon ho¬ 
nourable and secure foundations, 
had induced the belligerents to 
agree to the armistice—to prolong 
it to the 10th of August—and to 
send plenipotentiaries to the con¬ 
gress at Prague. Those of the 
allies arrived at the appointed time; 
that of France delayed his appear¬ 
ance till the 28 th of July, al¬ 
though it had been settled, that the 
negotiations should not be pro¬ 
tracted beyond the 10th of Auguat, 
unless they afforded a confident 
hope of amicable termination.— 
Caulincourt began his operations 


OF POLITICS. 

by insisting on a further prolonga¬ 
tion of the armistice. This propo¬ 
sal was instantly rejected; and 
Austria, in the character of me¬ 
diator, at once demanded of the 
different powers the bases upon 
which jhey were willing to treat. 
Russia and Prussia delivered their 
united bases. Bonaparte, declin- 
ing to give any, desired to hear the 
terms of Austria. These, as has 
been credibly stated, were, the 
ev^uation of the Prussian fort¬ 
resses by the French ; the removal 
of the French troops to the Rhine ; 
the dissolution of the Rhenish 
Confederation; the abolition of 
the duchy of Warsaw; the inte¬ 
grity and independence of the 
Prussian monarchy; and some other 
corresponding demands of minor 
importance. These proposals were 
accompanied with the positive de¬ 
mand of an answer before the 10th 
of August. No reply being re¬ 
turned, the armistice was denoun¬ 
ced oo the 10th, and Austria declar¬ 
ed war against France on the 11th 
August. Hostilities were to begin, 
and did begin, on the 17th August. 

BefoWM%e enter upon the com¬ 
mencement of this great and, we 
hope, final struggle for independ- 
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cnee, a brief muster of the forces f Bennigsen, was approaching from 
on both sides is necessary. Their j the Vistula; and separate corps 
aggregate amount falls probably j blockaded Glogau, Custrin, Stet- 
little short of ONK million of re- tin, and Pantzig. 
gu/urs* a number unknown to his- * Besides these three great armies, 
tory ! . a further Austrian army of reserve 

The Crown Prince of Sweden, was collecting under General Klc- 
commanding an army of 100,000, nau, in Bohemia; another slat ion - 
was stationed near Berlin: his ed on the Ems, to co\cr the Aits- 
Swedes forming the center; the • tro-Bavarian frontier, under Prince 
Prussian corps of Generals Bulow ! Rctiss; and for the defence of the 
and Tauenzicn, the left wing ; the ; soiilhern frontier of Austria, if not 
Russian corps of Generals W in- | for olfonsive operations, General 
ziiigcrudcand WoronzoA*, the right. ; Hiller commanded an army on the 
Connected with the latter, was the Dravo, in Styna. 

Prussian corps of General Hirsch- The French army of Germany 
feld, stationed in ohservation of appears to consist of fourteen corps 
Magdeburg; and further, on the (probably near 400,000 men), and 
extreme right, stood a corps of on the 17th August was placed as 
Swedes, Prussians, Meeklcnhnrgh- follows:—Four corps (-hi,•'5th, I Ith, 
ers, and il an scats, under Generals and 0th), under Generals Nej*. 
Waltnodcn, Vegesaek, and 'let- I.auriston, Macdonald, and Mar- 
lenborn, opposed to Davoust on niont, were stationed in Silesia.— 
the lower F.lhc, and covering the Throe corps, under Oudinot, Ar- 
Crown Prince’s flank, as well as : riglii, Regnier, and Bert rand, or- 
his communication with Stralsund. ; cupied the vicinity of Baruth and 
General Biuclier, commanding • l.ttckcnwalde, menacing Berlin; 
a Husso-Prussian force of about j w hile another corps, under General 
100,000 men, occupied the vicinity •« Girard, was prepared to act in their 
of Jaucr, in Silesia. With him •; support from Magdeburg. Davoust, 
served Generals York, Saclien, and ! commanding one French corps and 
Langeron. | the Danes, was near Hamburg. 

But the grand army of the allies, i Vandamme’s corps (1st), which had 
consisting of about 1**0,000 men, : been detached from Davonst’s force, 
Russians, Prussians, and Austrians, 1 had arrived in Dresden ; and tho 
was formed on the north-western • 11th corps, under St. (*vr, was 
frontier of Bohemia, in the moun- • posted in its vicinity, near Pirna 


tains of tlie Ertzgcbirg, and re- i and the neighbouring frontiers of 
spectively commanded by the Ge- j Saxony, left of the Elbe. The 
n era Is Barclay dc Tolly, Wittgen- • Sth corps, under Poniatousky, and 
stein, JVIiloradovitcli (Russian ), j the 2d, under Victor, stationed at 


Kleist »( Prussian), anil Prince 
Schwartzcnbcrg (Austrian). 

'l'lie fronts of all these three 
armies were equally directed to¬ 
wards one point, Dresden ; a Rus¬ 
sian army of reserve, under- General 


Zittau, in Lnsatia, observed the 
Bohemian frontier right of the 
Elbe, and kept up the communi¬ 
cation with the French Silesian 
army. 

An army of reserve, of French 
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;.nd Germans, assembled in Fran- at nine in the morning. Seven or 


conia, under Augcreaii, observed 
ihe western frontier of Bohemia; a 


j eight hour:. later, anJ probably 
Dresden, the center and pivot of 


Bavarian army, under Gen. Wredc,«, bis operations, was snatched from 

• a • . i J I • 1.1 • 1 . 4 . 


stationed at Braunau, guarded the 
Bavarian frontier against Austria; 


' him, and the campaign lost. At 
; three in the afternoon, the allied 


and an army of Italians, under j army descended from the surround- 
Bcjuliarnois, was assembled in II- mg lui/hts in six columns of at- 
Ivria, to oppose General Miller. i tack, each preceded by 5J pieces 

- • of artillery, and assailed furiously, 


In proceeding to the acti\e ope- •• and on all sides, the redoubts which 
rations of this immense mass ofprotected the city. The French 
military array, we must premise, ' accounts inform us, that they were 


that, with the exception of those*!' repulsed at all points, with the loss 
of the Crown Brmce, almost all of an immense number of kille d 
o.ir information is as yet only do- | and wounded, and 2300 prisoners, 
rived from French accounts. ! and that they retreated into their 

Bonaparte opened the campaign • previous positions, 
on the JOth August, by possessing :| Determined to rid himself of the 
himself of the mountain passes of ;| dangerous presence of so m , ar a 
Bohemia to I.itsalia, penetrating •• neighbour, Bonaparte, in spite of 
into the forme r kingdom as far as torrentsof rain, sallied out of Divs- 
Gabel and Ktimhtirg. At the same den on the morning of the next day 
time Bluclier appears to ha\c mov- 1 (27th), with his whole armv. Ber- 
e*l forward, and pressed on the • ceiling thar the allied line had ex- 
French force on the Bober, in Si- tended iistdf to a great length left- 
lesia. As soon as Bonaparte lieuid •, ward, ami that its k U wing, chiefly 
that, the line of tin* Bober h:id.b%u*ii ,j consisting of V ust' ians, stood the re- 
insulted, he hastene I thither with !j by separated from the center by 
succours. On t!n*2!si he arrived I the intersection of the valley of 
at kowenburgh, and, to in:>: liU * lMsinen. he tells us, tlu.t while the 
own account, lus a nival nMor- | eenli r was kept occupied by ma- 
ed the French atfair.s, and even I mriiv ring, he caused Murat (who 
enabled him to pass the Bober, and ■ has again been c alled into the field 


force Bluclier to retreat. W Idle ;j from Naples) to fall upon his enc- 
pursuing this advantage, Napoleon J my’s left, which in consequence 
received the intelligence, tiiat tiic • was entirely broken and scattered, 
and army of the allies haul forced J and one half of them > so 30,000 
t.ie positions of .St. C’vr, had en- j men) made prisositrj. Bonaparte 
terod Saxony on the loft of the i states the whole* lo*»s of the enemy 
Kibe, and was rapidly marching , at 60,000 men, 60 catiuoti, and X0 
upon Dresden. Not a moment was j pair of colours; lie also a^Iir.nr, 


to be lost. Taking, therefore, back : 
with him the whole of the imperial , 
guard (which he mure lied 10 leagues j 
in four days), he had the good for- ! 
tune to reach Dresden o.i me 26th,! 

V*. IVIII. Vo!, x. 1 


that General Moreau (who, with 
the rank of Hussian major-general, 
arts as chief of the stall of the 
allied armv,) was mortally wounded, 
having Law botli his legs shot oli. 
I r 
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The center of the allies, it appe ars,: cannon (30 pieces) and all his bag- 
remained firm in its position, yet! gage were taken, that his loss may 
{heir whole army is stated to have amount to 6000 men, and that two 
decided on retreating at two o’clock or three generals, profiting by the 
on that da)'. This resolution may ' moment, got with part of the corps 
partly be attributed to the failure i into Saxony. If we are at all con- 
of the attack on Dresden, but we versant with Bonaparte’s language, 
think its principal cause was the | this confession looks like the do- 
movement of General YaiuUtmmc,; struction of the greatest part of one 
who, with 70 battalions, is stated entire and very great French corps, 
to have marched from behind upon ; To trust the French accounts, 
the line of the communication of 1 ! which extend to a few clays later, 
the allies, and to have intersected no active operations took place in 
the great road of Peterswalde. The ;• this quarter, on cither side, for at. 
success, however, of this hold in- • least a week subsequently to this 
tcrsecting mameuvre, we have the , severe blow inll : * ted on Bonaparte's 
good fortune to know pretty exact-| army, almost iri!» r ?.is eyes, at 
ly hv a subsequent bulletin of Bo- ■ least w ithin hi* hearing, 
naparte’s, something in the mourn- I In Silesia, the sudden recall of 
ful style of his Berczyna bulletin, i; Bonaparte, or rather the drafts 
General W.ndanitne, in his cacror- ,• made by him from his army on the 
ness “ to close the road to the cue- Bober, to face the more imminent 
my, and to take all,” got himself danger at Dresden, were instantly 
into a mousetrap. When arrived ji taken advantage of by the gallant 
at Knlm, in Bohemia, on the 29th, •; Bluclier. He marched forward with 
he found himself completely insu- j the intention of attacking Macdo- 
lated from the French army in Sax-;j nnld; on the 26lh of August his 
ony, and vigorously assailed by *• dispositions to that elVect were al- 
scvcral Austrian and Russian dm- ,j ready made, when intelligence ar- 
sions. While making head againstrived of the enemy’s columns ad- 
these,GeneralKlcist,arriving,/w/- ji vancingnpon him across theKatz- 
d-propo'tyby the intersected road from ,! bach. Bluchcr’s plan was forth- 
Pctcrswalde, appeared on the j with changed; his principal force 
mountain in the rear of Van damme.! concealed behind some hills, and 
The latter now turned from his j the advanced guard merely put 
Austro-llussian opponents in front,!; forw ard as if acting on the defen- 
npon the Prussians, whom “ hr sive. The snare took, the enemy 
overthrew so con)p/cte/) y as to make »• rushing on with his usual violence, 
the soldier* throw awn// their arms, ; found himself suddenly in the midst 
mid precipitate themselves into the , of the allied army, and compelled 
ditches*and woods, hilling (iencral to battle on all sides. The contest, 
Kfcisf himself !/ ” After this signal ; although severe, was never doubt- 
sneerss, however, wc find, in thesainc . ful; Macdonald’s army, completely 
bulletin, that Vaudamme did any j defeated, sought safety in (light. 
Ming hut rejoin his master. Bona- His loss, from the want of official 
parte is obliged to admit that Van- details, it is not in our power to 
damme disappeared, that all his record precisely; but 50or 00pieces 
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of cannon all accounts agree ini routed, with the loss of about 3500 
stating to have been token by the prisoners, including nearly 180 
allies in the battle of the Katz- officers, eight pieces of cannon, 
bach. Beyond this period we like- and almost all its baggage. Girard 
wise remain ignorant of Blucher’s ; himself was either killed or severe- 
operations. That they have con- ly wounded, and there were great 
tinned successful, however, we learn hopes of cutting off the remains 
from a loose hint in the French in- of his troops. These two success- 
telligcnce, which states that Mac- fill affairs enabled the Crown 
donald has taken a strong position Prince to press still more closely 
on the Ncisse, a river in Lusatia, , upon Oudinot’s retreat, which was 
about sixty miles in the rear of his continued with haste and confusion 
former station on the Katzbach. towards Wittenberg. On the 28th 
Of the Swedish Crown Prince's . the town of Luckau surrendered to 
operations up to the end of Au- General Tauenzicn, with its gam- 
gust, a regular scries of his Ini lie- son of 1000 men and nine cannon; 
tins gives a clear, and, sutliesame and on the 30th of August we find 
time, a most flattering detail. The the advance of this allied army 
plan of the enemy against Berlin, » between Jutcrbock and Xinnu, at 
already suspected from the reports about six leagues from Wittenberg, 
of spies, was confirmed and laid On the lower Kibe, hostilities 
open to his ltoyal Highness by the commenced with the day of the 
defection and arrival of the French c essation of the armistice. I)a- 
Gencral Jomini (chief of the stall* volist's corps, including the Danes 
toNcy). The allied army, in con- (whose government has now for- 
sequencc, was immediately con- mally declared war against Swc- 
eentrated between Spandau and I den), on the 18th of August forced 
Potsdam, and mare bed forward on j; the defensive position General 
the 21st August. On the. 23d it || Walmodcn’s advance had taken 
was attacked by the enemy, 80,000 near Laucnburg; and on the *21st 
strong, under Omlinot, at the vil- attacked in force the general’s 
lageof Gross Bercn (south of Pots-j: main body near Caminin, without 
dam). The contest, although so- deriving any important advantage, 
vere, was not long doubtful. On- Davoust afterwards moved to the 
diuoi was beaten at all points, lost i? left, and suddenly marched upon 
20 pieces of cannon, 30 caissons, I! .Schwerin, where he has taken a 
much baggage, and 1500 prisoners, strong position, and from whence 
and was pursued beyond Trebbin, j a detachment has possessed itself 
and greatly harassed in his rear. ; of Wisniar. As the distance from 
By this success the corps of Girard, J! the latter town to Stralsund is only 
which mantcuvrcd upon Berlin ninety miles, apprehensions might 
from Magdeburg, was not only pre- be entertained for the safety of the 
vented from combining its opera- | Crown Prince’s communication 
tion with the army of Oudinot, J with that seaport in Pomerania, 
but separately attacked on the 27th, were it not that General Walmo- 
by Generals Hirsehfeld and Czcr- den is stated to* observe closely 
luschelf, at Bclzig, and completely the movements of Davoust, and 

1 1 2 
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tlmt the latter does not appear in 
sudicicnt strength to venture so far 
front the Kibe. If Walmodon re- 
ceiws reinforcements, the situation 
of Davoust may he rendered very 
critiraS. 

On the IIIvriaii frontier of Aus- 
tria, hostilities have likew com¬ 
menced along the river Drave, in 
tl.c\ iriuitvof Villaeh. The ITcneli 
accounts assi*n <i*me adxnntaois 
t> Be.itdofrneis’ army mrr (*oiio- 
r:'l 11I •:*’:> advanced guard under 
Ch n< r.il ?\iigenl, in the latter days 
«»! \u;;'i*.t; but c\en, hy their own 
n-count, the al'- tirs appear too iri- 
f mg to eneroaeli upon our limited 
1-iO'l!. 


W e have thus ct idca\ oared to 
».ive a xcry superficial sketch of 
the important events v.l ich havi 
si; ji.ili/ed tho o;n nin;-. of this < am- 
j-i iti in (ierm.mi ; ami. judgm.; 
without i;.e lee .t bias, it appiars 
that the balance of success has 
thus far h('en decidedly and greatly 
in la\our »>i‘ the allii *. The attack 
on Dresden civ:\iriy failed, and 
our ivgr* t r.t the mis an,* of a blov. 
which, if Micrcsseil, would hate 
})love:) :%:*t!y d* v.ruclixe to Bo- 
impart;*, i*» accompanied «>y sensa¬ 
tion. t#f admiration at tin* darniv. 

% 

piojoet. T! e short distance to 
which ihe grand s»**n.\ ri tired, their 
s:;b-i quint su nes-. o*.»r Van-. 
damme, combined’.*. it!- the victories 1 
of the Brandenburg and Silesian ; 
armies, render Bonap.irlc’s nrt vu j 
position very precarious, end the ; 
succ« ss i}f a second hi*: **k fsir more . 
probable. W c therefore look w ill 
confidence to his Ik in g compelled • 
to abandon the line of the u peHl 
f'dht, pre-si.l and threatened n« ! 
be stands from all sides. While 1 


, thus our hopes arc%iost sanguine, 

! we should, on the other hand, not 
jj despair of ultimate success, were 
.1 even Bonaparte fortunate enough, 
by one or more victories, to stem 
' for a while the torrent of outraged 
j patiiotisin which menaces Ids i x- 
istcnce. The struggle would only 
he of longer duration : his u sour¬ 
ces for replenishing his ranks are 
now greatly inferior to those of the 
allies, \v!io>e subjects, instead of 
1 being dragged by conscription, 
! dock willingly to the banners of 
liberty. Nay* so widely have mat- 
ters change <t in a few short years, 
.. that sover; igiis are now forced hito 
the contest by their indignant sub¬ 
nets at the peril of their crowns. 
The Antigall lean outhiisia>m which 
now*animates nearly thew hole Con- 
linrnt, is not dissimilar to the Gal- 
liean mania for liberty ; long de¬ 
l'll net, it i. true, I n' sorely fell by 
tin* calamities it has spread oxer 
Kurojie. The film which blinded 
the intellects of nations and their 
rulers, is biir.st asunder; both now 
•*eo clearly tbr only course which 
can lead to their salvation.—“Na¬ 
poleon,*’ says the recent proclama¬ 
tion of tlie Swedi.Ji (Town Prince, 
“cannot live in peace with Kurope, 
unless P.urope he hi* slate: to arms 
then wo muM liave recourse, to con¬ 
quer repose and independence.”— - 
“The hydra of n mint ion,” says 
another recent manifesto of the 
Kstiperorof Russia,” was engender¬ 
ed in blood, was nurtured in hluo l, 
and must be crushed hy blood!”- - 
This great, revolution in opinion, 
the o-ispring of Britain’s - 

lunula! and uninterrupted resist¬ 
ance to the devouring ambition of 
fie imperial Jacobin, is what wo 
build our greatest hopes on for the 
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emancipation*of the world. Ani¬ 
mating, as it does, every limb of 
the colossal coalition of England, j 
.Spain, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, • 
Pnis<ia, and Austria, can we rca- 1 
souuhly doubt of success, when the 
latter power alone, and with Rus¬ 
sia assailing her rear, would have . 
crushed Bonaparte by the battle ot ' 
Aspcm, had site known how to a\ail 
herself of the. fruits of her valour? 

SPAIN. 

After the series of desperate con- ! 
lliets which took place along the j 
western Pyronneos in the last week 
of July, the two hostile armies, as I 
if momentarily exhausted bv the! 
exertion, remained for almost a . 


fallacious. The only accessible 
part admitted our troops by but 
single files, and, if gained, a scarp, 
of 20 feet perpendicular height, 
was to be descended, to arrive at 
the level of the town ; and this 
under a shower of musketry and 
grape, on both Hanks and from the 
enemy’s defences in front. One 
whole hour was spent in vain, to 
effect a lodgment on the breach; 
every effort of many successive as¬ 
saults was almost certain death, 
“ no man outlived the attempt to 
gain the ridge.” 

In this desperate slate of the at¬ 
tack, Sir Thomas Graham, who 
commanded the siege, resorted to 


month in their respective previous . a hold measure, the success of 
positions. The intcnal was cm-i which does great honour to the skill 
ployed, on the part of the enemy, of our artillery. The batteries were 
in fortifying a position on the directed to resume their fire, wilh 
Erencli frontier, extending from . this difference, that, by a level 
the neighbourhood of Vera to St. triflingly higher, the balls passed 
Jean do I.tin; while, on the part, a few feet above the heads of the 
of the British, strenuous exertions assailants, and drove their oppo- 
wvre made for resuming the siege nents from the defences whence 
of Si. Sebastian. On the 2(Hh of; they had so much galled our men. 


August, only, the batteries reconi- j 
iiicncrd their lire; and, as an ac- j 


This admirable inanceuvrc was ex¬ 
ecuted with a precision of prac- 


eessarv measure, the island of Sun- 
ta Clara, on the bark of the eastle 
of Si. Sebastian, was attacked and 
carried the ne dav. On the 
30i!i several apparently practicable 
breaches were effected, and the 
next dav, at eleven o’clock A.M. 
the storming columns moved out 
of the trenches to the assault. They 
were* not only exposed to a destruc¬ 
tive fire of shells and grape, hut 
the explosion of an enemy’s mine 
caused further and great loss. 
When arrived at the principal 
breach, its external appearance 
was soon proved to have been very 


tire beyond example. Meanwhile 
a Portuguese column stormed a 
smaller breach near the great one; 
another detachment occupied the 
right of the great breach; and, 
after some further efforts, the as¬ 
sailants succeeded in forcing their 
way into tile town ; hut it was not 
before two o'clock P.M. that the 
enemy w as completely driven from 
all the complication of defences 
prepared in the streets, and chased 
into the eastle, leaving the British 
in possession of the town and of 
070 prisoner j. Our loss in this de¬ 
sperate undertaking was as follows; 
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KILLED. WOUNDED. MIMING. 

Offie. Men. Offic. Mem, Ojffic. Men. 
British . 67 535 70 10:1.1 l 40 
Pvilugucte 6 ibl 03 509 o 4 

71G 105 I 5 ;w 

Total kon dc cowbul, 1 b 1 oll.ctrn auJ t*:i53 

nivu. 

The casllc is credibly, although 
not yet officially, stated to have, 
on the 0th September, surrendered 
its garrison pf 1800 men as prison¬ 
ers of war. 

Since the recommencement of 
the siege of St. Sebastian, Sou It 
bad concentrated tiie greater part 
of his force to Urogna; his move¬ 
ments indicated an intention of 
making another attempt to relieve 
the place; and Lord Wellington 
prepared for his reception, by sta¬ 
tioning the 4th Spanish army, un¬ 
der General Frcire (supported on 
each hank by a British division in 
reserve), on the heights of St. Mar- 
cial, in front of the left hank of 
the Bidassoa; and the 7th British 
division, under Major-General In- 
glis, in front of Lezaca. The 
French army actually crossed the 
Bidussoa oil the morning of the 31st, 
and, at the very moment that St. 
Sebastian was stormed, furiously 
attacked the Spanish line at all 
points; but the gallantry of our 
Peninsular allies, “ equal on this 
occasion to that of any troops Lord 
Wellington ever saw engaged,” 
repelled every attempt of Soult, 
not only ill the morning, hut again ; 
m the afternoon, when the assault i 
•S suc :eptutcd with increased obsti- 
,,;,s that the two British divi - 

,f K |reserve were never wanted 
a lj. n icir brethren in arms.— 

( the Bidassoa, another 
s;anu unm inovec * at tlie same 


time upon the position of General 
Inglis, forced him from it, and 
obliged him to retire through Le- 
zaca, in order to lake a more tena¬ 
ble position, in the rear of that 
place, at St. Antonia. FIere our 
troops made head successfully 
against every effort to dislodge 
' them, without needing the rciu- 

• foreements called to their support, 
i The enemy, finding his exertions 

• in this quarter unavailing, and pro- 
! bably informed of the failure of 

the attack on St. Marcial, retraced 
his steps to the Bidassoa; but that 
river Inning swollen by a storm of 
rain, the rear of their column, pre¬ 
vented from crossing in the line of 
I tlicir ret rent, marched to Vera, 
| across the bridge at which place, 
I they, at dawn of day on the 1st 
j September, cut their way through 
Major-General Skerrctt’s brigade, 
whose lire, although unable to ar¬ 
rest them, caused them great loss. 
This battle of the Bidassoa cost 
the allies as follows 

KILLED. WOUNDED. MISSING. 


1 

Oji!c 

Men. 

Offic. 

Men. 

Offic. 

Men. 

i British 

3 

4 G 

•25 

3iK) 

0 

32 

j l*ortti{*u< 

sc 6 

S3 

•22 

3l»4 

0 

51 

Spanish 

IB 

841 

92 

1205 

5 

• 

6fi 


59 

371 

1-29 

19-18 


151 


! Total huts dc conduit, 10.1 oIBcin ami 2460 

men. 

■ 

! From the east of the Peninsula, 
i our accounts e xtend to the 19th of 
! August. Suchct continued his re- 
I treat towards the French frontier 
j across the Kbro, leaving strong gar¬ 
risons in Tortosa and Tarragona; 
and the allied army, under Lord 
Wm. Bcntinck, following his steps. 
On the 1st of August his lordship 
arrived before Tarragona, where, 
on the 3d, he was joined by the 
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Duke del Parque’s corps. Had the 
division of General Sarsfield ar¬ 
rived at the same time, instead of 
the 11th, as it did, his lordship 
had proposed to follow Sucliet as 
far as the Llobregat, and to attack 
the latter’s advance at Villafranca. 
But without that succour, the Bri¬ 
tish general did not think it pru¬ 
dent to go beyond the river Gaya, 
where lie took a position with the 
greater part of his army, while the j 
remainder began to prepare for the i 
siege of Tarragona, two leagues \ 
behind. Meanwhile, however, Su- * 
diet collected his army, joined to 
it 15000 men from Decacn’s corps, 1 
and advanced against the allies.; 
Lord Bentinck, not deeming the 
position on the Gaya defensible, re¬ 
tired to Cambrillson the Kith,leav¬ 
ing Tarragona free to the approach 
of the enemy, who, it appears, ar¬ 
rived the next day, withdrew the 
garrison, blew up all the fortifica¬ 
tions, and on the 18th returned 
to the place from which he had 
come. Suchei’s army is now again 
posted near Barcelona, having suf¬ 
fered, as it is staled, great dimi¬ 
nution by drafts for that of Soult, • 
who, i:i his turn, lias contributed a 
good portion of his cavalry for Bo- ! 
naparte’s necessities on the Kibe. 
To supply these cl.a ans, a new le¬ 
vy of 30,000 men for Spain, lias 
been directed by an imperial de¬ 
cree of 3d Sep. ember. 

Saragossa, or rather its fort, sur¬ 
rendered to Mina a garrison of 500 
men and 47 cannon (30th July).— 
Thus, with the exception of a por¬ 
tion of Catalonia, of the extent of 
an English county, the whole of 
the Peninsula has beeu reconquer¬ 


ed by Spanish perseverance' dud 
British valour from the grasp of 
its usurper. The services of Lord 
Wellington have been rewarded, 
on the part of Spain, by the gram 
of an estate iii Granada, called 
Soto di Roma. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

As late as the 30th of July the 
plague liad been on the increase in 
Malta, the deaths in La Valette 
averaging 50 per day. The coun¬ 
try too had partaken of the pesti¬ 
lential infection, and one British 
regiment had slightly felt its effects. 

Our Gazettes are filled with a 
variety of gallant achievements by 
our enterprising naval officers 
against different hostile ports iu tlie 
Mediterranean. Of these the most 
conspicuous is, Admiral freeman- 
j tie’s attack on Fiumc, the road of 
which he entered on the 3d July. 
Our troops, being forthwith land¬ 
ed, took the town, demolished tilts 
batteries, carried on board all the 
c annon, a quantity of military stores 
in depot, and of confiscated sugar 
and collce, gutted the port of its 
vessels, and sailed away unmolested. 

From America we have no inter¬ 
esting news to communicate. The 
enemy’s footing in Canada is now 
reduced to fort St. George, where 
his men are circumscribed by our 
gallant troops within the tenure of 
a few leagues of British territory. 

Lord Aberdeen, whom we men¬ 
tioned as having set out from Eng¬ 
land iu the capacity of plenipoten¬ 
tiary to the intended congress at 
Prague, has officially been an¬ 
nounced and unpointed British am¬ 
bassador to the court of Vicuna. 
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FAbUIONS FOR LADIES. 


I'LA t L 20.—MORMNU,J^£S3. I 

A plain cambric under-dress; a 
three-quartered muslin or Chinese 
silk robe worn ovtr it, trimmed 
round the bottom and up the front 
with Indian border or needlc-wo^k, 
and liimbed with a deep Bounce of 
luce. A convent hood and pele¬ 
rine of white net lace, confined 
under the chin with a silk cord and 
tassel, llair in irregular curls, or- ! 
namented with a fancy flower in ; 
front. A short rosary and cross ol ( 
the cotpiilla bead ; bracelets of the 1 
same. Slippers of bud* or Ictnou- , 
coloured kid. Closes a pale tan |j 
colour. 


PLATE 27.—LVGMNO fcflLSS, 

A pea-grccu crape frock, worn 
over a white gossamer satin slip, 
with short sleet cs of white lace, 
and waist biassed with lace bead¬ 
ing ; a deep flounce of lace round 
the feet, headed with siher net¬ 
ting, the bottom of the sleet es 
and buck finished to correspond. 
Hair in curls and ringlets, confined 
on the crown of the lie^, and in¬ 
termixed with autumnal flower-*. 
Kar-rings and oilier ornaments of 
pearl, dotes of white Freueli 
kid; and slippers of pea-green sa- 
lin, trimmed with siltcr. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


An account of the practice of a 
physician from the loili of August 
to the 15th of September, 1*13. 

Acute diseases. —Fever, 2....Sore- 
throat, 2...Acute rheumatism, 3... 
Measles, 1....Catarrh, 4...Gout, 1... 
Cholera, 2...Acute diseases of in¬ 
fants, 4. 

Chronic diseases. —Asthenia, 10.. 
Cephalalgia, 3...Vertigo, 1...Cough 
and dyspnoea, 5....Plcurodyne, «J... 
Chronic rheumatism, 4....Cardial- 
gia, l...Gastrodynia, 3...Diarrhaa, 

0.Haemorrhage, 2.Cutaneous 

affections, 3..Female complaints, 4. 

TJfcte season continues to be pro¬ 
pitious to health : yet, in a large 
and populous city, cases of conse- 
qujpt^JJjjfcily occur, upon which 

little influence. This 
perhaps, the only report since 
ie commencement pf the scries, 


in which no instance of pulmonary 
consumption lias occurred. Nome 
cases of that fatal and unceasing 
dcslro) er of the human race, have 
threatened indeed, but, by Using 
early and active means, the disease 
has been averted, at least for a t nnr. 
The division of this complaint into 
two stages is undoubtedly correct, 
and may he useful; but in nfaii) 
instances error has been committed 
by reducing the patient in the first, 
or what may propi rl) he called the 
inflammatory stage, too low. \\ p 
may succeed in subduing a symp¬ 
tom j we may, by bleeding, over¬ 
come a stitch in the side, or relieve 
j the cough <md sense of tightuess 
in the chest: hut there is great dan¬ 
ger in carrying this practice too 
far. The plan of treatmefit pur¬ 
sued by ipany practitioners in the 
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eommencement'of consumption, is ft arc either falsely slated, or the 
calculated to reduce the strength i disease one which I, amongst many 
of the patient, to renter him more ; of my brethren, once regarded as 
susceptible of injury from cold, trup consumption ; but which, in 
and less able to struggle with a for- fact, aay exist without the lungs 
miduhlc disease. Although it may being diseased, although thesymp- 
be proper to follow the antiphlo- ! tomsare very similar. The disease 
gistic plan to a certain extent, it j I allude to is a chronic affection of 
should never he forgotten, that the membrane lining the bronchia; 
persons disposed to consumption i and air-cells, from which a quan- 
are exceedingly delicate and una- tity oLuiucus and purulent matter 
hie to bear extremes. From eon- is dUglfergcd: the patient is gfh- 
siderahlt* experience, I aiu con- dually reduced in strength; the 
' inecil, that, by a more tonic plan, cough is exceeding distressing, and 
and accustoming the patient gra- pain considerable; in short, it rc- 
duully to endure more cold than is I quires considerable discrimination 
the rase at present, with such gen- j to distinguish the complaint from 
tie ami agreeable exercise, parti- consumption. But, though the dis- 
cularly on horseback, or in a boat, ease is sometimes fatal, the prog¬ 
as the case will admit of, many nostics arc more fa\durable than 
amiable and valuable lives might j in consumption; and the persons 
hesaved. In the last purulent stage,! whom it chiefly attacks, in gcnc- 
I have nothing but palliatives to ral, are approaching to, or have 
propose: where the lungs arc ul- passed, the middle period of life, 
ceratcd nothing can be effectual ;j though no age is exempt, 
and those cases said to he cured, I 
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Til K exertion of the farmers, jvy in hand, free from smut and 
aii*. d 1>\ the fine weather of last j mildew, and the corn large and of 
month, has v .mred one of the moat I the finest quality, except in a few 
productive banests within the mbk situations where the straw was 
mory of the oldest inhabitant. Bri- j thrown down..;£Fhc produce is more 
tain’s uufmnal stores were never -1 than.fui average crop, 
more abend, t, and the grateful Barley is/of the finest quality, 
heart tun er had more cause to re- both in coru aud straw, from the 
turn thanks for the bounty which crop being a full hovering one, by 
has been so liberally bestowed. It which it is much more productive 
is evident, from the extended cul- j than when it is laid and hedge- 
tivation of the waste lands, and grown; producing more than an, 
the appearance of the country, as ( average crop, 
well as from tfte provincial reports, j Oats arc equally abundant, and 
that this island never contained so the quality fine, 
large a portion of human food. . Beaus, peas, and the whole of 
The wheat crop lias proved hea- the legun inous species arc well 

Ho. mu. voi. x. 11 k k 
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POETRY. 


harvested in the southern counties, large crop, free from slug and mil- 
and from the number and perfee- j dew. 

tion of the kids, promise to be very ! Hops are. ready for the basket, 
productive. | and more productive than was cx- 

Turnips, cabbages, cole, and the ( pec ted at one time of the season, 
whole of the brassica tribe, are a 


ALLEGORICAL WOOD-CUT, WITH PATTERNS OF BRITISH 

MANUFACTURE. 

No. I and 2 is an olive chintz ! No. 3 is a new Manchester manu- 
for furniture, designed by Mr. Al- , facture for gentlemen’s waistcoats, 
len expressly for her Grace the || The lively contrast of the stripe 
Duchess of Bedford, and is to or-j and ground, will sufficiently re- 
nainent several of the rooms in the . commend this article for autumnal 
cottage now building in Devon- ; wear. It is sold by Kcstcvens and 
shire. The linings best adapted Co. York-street, Co vent-Garden, 
to this lively and elegant article, No. 4 is a rich lilac-shot figured 
are, blue, pea-green, and rose co- sarsnet, calculated for spencers, 
colour, with variegated fringes to pelisses, mantles, and bodices. It 
correspond. We offer this pattern admits trimmings of silk of the 
as a sample of those numerous and same shade, thread lace, white net, 
beautiful articles for furniture, and white beads; which judgment 
which arc exhibited at the splendid and taste will appropriate to the 
gallery of Mr. Allen, of Pall-Mall; article, composed so as to produce 
when: purchasers may meet with a becoming and consistent effect, 
the most fashionable variety, and. It is sold by Mr. King, silk-mercer, 
at the most reasonable prices. • Pall-Mall. 


AbDkESS TOTH^' 
* IN GBR It 




jpottr?, 


How blest, X) warrior?, isyoBrpflrioi 
task! 


t lY The tender joys of social life to guard. 
Give guilt its fate, and worth its right 


reward; 

To bid the mourning mother dry her tear, 


No higher boon of Heaven could virtue And tell ilie just lo cea^e their every fear. 

ask. “Commerce is free/’ to Europe loud pro- 

/ I'ift your’s to give a gasping world again claim. 

Her long-Ion freedom, break oppression's And grateful Europe e’er shall bless your 
chain: : name. 

fi< your’* u» stop the tyrant'* bloody The glorious view might warm the coldest 
hand, « heart. 

And banish'd peace restore to every j And fire the softest soul to act a hero** 
; part. l\ C. 8. 




%\\t i&rposttor# 

Of Arts, Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, Fashions, and Politics . 

Ma nitfactuhers, Factors, and Dealers in Fancy fioods, that come 
within the scope of this Plan, arc requested to send Patterns of such new Articles, 
• m they come out; and if the requisites of Novelty, Fashion, and Flcgauce, are 
If united, the quantity necessary for this Magazine will l»e ordered. 

lj It- Ackern.u-'*, 101, Strand , London . 
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Mean monthly pr***M«n, .10 11 1—maximum, no 57, wind N. E. |,—Minimum, 2 *) JO, wind 

U —I’angi, 1,.*7 iuili. 

Tl»«» "frill* s| tnriol:r*i of prr—me in 21 hour*, is ,:.oof an in whirl* was on llir Oth anil 23 d. 

.Alcan lemp* r iloir, .3 1 »1 — MaMiunni, 7 wind S. \Y. I Mill. I J-, wiuil tt . J—K.m&r U 4 « 

The •'ii.il***! i.u nil. on ol tcniprialun* in 21 lionis is »»*', whirl* was mi ill*- v! 4 tli. 

Spaces dcs* 1 ill* *1 h\ I lie harometer, .#,01 ini lie- NuiiiImt of change.', I.*. 
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3*1,083 ! 

1 

Mean 

6*1,8 

Total 

.1,81 in 

.506/. 


RESULTS — Prevailing Hindu, westerly.— Mi*im height of barometer, 3n,i»ri.) inches; 
highlit (dmrrvatioii, 3**,2* I luches; liiwml, inches —Mean height ol't her moulder, 6o,s*\ 
—highest observation, bj v — lowest, 4*# \— Total of evaporation, 3,81 iitrluRam .00 in. 
— hi .mother gauge, .:,<j inch. 
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TO OUR HEADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


lie earnestly solicit communications (past paid) from the professors of the arts in 
general, as veil as authors, respectin ' works which they may have in hand. W'e con . 
eeive that the evident advantage which must accrue to hath from the more extensive 
publicity that will be given to then productions through the medium of the Rcpotimiy, 
needs only to be mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such ii for/nation, which 
shall always meet with the most prompt attention. 

It is impossible to mistake the motive of the Corespondent who dates from 
Windsor ; but it must be obvious to all who me in the least conversant with the na¬ 
ture of a periodical work, that it would hr utterly impossible to adopt tray proposed 
alteration, without totally deranging the plun. 

The Elegy by D. M. is inadmissible. 

The Biographical Memoir of Mozart, which was promised in the present Num¬ 
ber, will extend to such u length , that it hus been thought advisable to resent the whole 
for a new volume. 

Amator’s lilcgy arrived loo lute for the preunt Number. 

A Pedestrian is informed, that his paper is received, and shall hare an early 
place. 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Headers as hare imperfect sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity of an early application for the deficiencies, in order to 
prevent disappointment. Those who chusc to return their Numbers to the Publisher, 
may have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety of bindings, at the rate of bs. per 
Volume . 
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CONVERSATIONS ON TIIE ARTS.—By Jumnus. 

(Continued from p. 1 93.J 

Miss Eve. I have read a song ,, their liberty, went to America, and 
which treats of some eminent ladies both died when Mademoiselle d'Au- 


who have been mistresses to mo¬ 
narchy; of Madame tie Maintenon 
it says, 

SVir that so long in Franc* did rule the roast, . 
Was nought but Sf«rroii , l leavings. 

I 

Do you know any particulars of. 
this lady? j 

Miss K. Her maiden name was • 
Frances d’Aubigne. Her father,; 
when he was very young, was 
thrown into prison at Niort, on 
what account is not known, it is ' 
supposed for being a Protestant. 1 
The keeper of the prison had a 
daughter who fell in love with the j 
youth; she procured the keys, tin- j 
locked the gates, and fled with her 
lover, who soon afterwards married 
her. Returning to settle some af¬ 
fairs in France, he was again seiz- 1 
ed and confined in the same prison; 
and there this celebrated female 
was bom the 27th of November, 
1635. Her parents, on recovering 
No. LIX. Vot. X. 


bigne was very young. She re¬ 
turned to France to live with her 
aunt, whose name was Villette. 
When she was between fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, she chanced 
to lodge in the same house with 
Paul Scarron, an eminent comic 

writer. As she was a verv interest- 

• 

ing girl,Scarron took great pleasure 
in her conversation, and felt much 
compassion for her. lie was some¬ 
what deformed in his person; and 
one day when he was alone with 
her, he is said to have addressed her 
in the following manner:— 

“ Mademoiselle, l am not a little 
moved with your misfortunes, and 
the great sufferings you have un¬ 
dergone; I am likewise very sen¬ 
sible of the uneasy circumstances 
under which you labour at present, 
and 1 have for some days been con¬ 
triving wi*li my selfbow to extricate 
you from nil your difficulties. At 
L L 
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last I have fallen upon two ways of to he desirous of that way of lift 
doing what I so much desire : I which would give her the most fre- 
leave you to determine according quent occasions of shewing her 
to your inclinations in the choice of gratitude to him. Scarron, who was 
the one or the other, or of neither prepossessed with the Mattering 
of them, should you refuse them hopes of passing his life with a 
both. My fortune is too narrow to person to whom he felt himself so 
enable tnc to make your s answer- strongly attached, was charmed 
able to your merit; all that I am with her answer. They both agreed, 
capable of doing is, either to make that he should ask the consent of 
3 *ou a joint partaker with myself her aunt that ver)' evening: it was 
of ihe little 1 have, or to place you given without reserve, and this 
nt my own cxpcncc in any convent match, so speedily concluded, was 
you shall choose: 1 wish it were in the introduction to all the future 
mv power to do more for you. greatness of Madame de Mainte- 
Consult your own inclinations, and non. She was married in 1051, at 
do wl.at you think will be nio.%t the ageof sixteen, and made a good 
agreeable to yourself. As for n»\* ; wife to Scarron, with whom she 
person, I do not pretend to recoin- j lived nine years happily, and want- 
mend it to you; I know I make j ed no conveniences during his life ; 
but an unseemly figure, but I am but at his death, in 1000, at the age 
not able to new-mould it. I oiler of fifty, she lost all, and found her- 
inysclf to you suc h as 1 am; but self again reduced to the same in- 
yct, such as you see me, I do assure | digent condition in which she had 
you, that I would not bestow my- been before her marriage. The 
self upon another, and that I must friends of her husband exerted all 
have a very great esteem for you their influence to prevail upon the 
ever to propose a marriage, which : court to continue to her the pen- 
of all things in the world 1 have | sion which Motis. Scarron had en- 
hitherto had least in my thoughts. • joyed. In order to this, petitions 
Consider, therefore, and make up were frequently presented to the 
your mind either to turn nun, to king, which always began with— 
marry me, or to continue in your ! « The widow Scarron most hum- 
present condition without repining, i |>|y prays your majesty,” &c.—All 
since all these depend entirely up- ! these petitions, however, were of 
cfn your own choice.” j no avail, mid the king was at last 

Mademoiselle d’Aubign'* return- j so weary of them, that he was 
*d Mons. Scarron the thanks lie so heard to say peevishly—‘*"Miist I 
well deserved. She was too sensi- always he pestered with the widow 
ble of the disagreeableness of a de- Scarron ?” Her friends, neverthe- 
pemlant state, not to be glad toac- less, resolved not to relax in their 
cept o fa settlement that would place endeavours to serve her. 
h< r nt least above want Finding, Some time after this she was ad- 
therefore, in herself no call towards vised to seek all occasions of in- 
a nunnery, she answered, without si minting herself into the favour of 
hesitation, that she had too deep a ; Madame de Montespan, who was 
sense of her obligations to him, not the king’s mistress, and had an ab- 
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•olute influence over him. Madame justing her looks to her thoughts 
Scarron accordingly obtained an in such a manner, that all she said 
introduction to that lady, and spoke went directly to the heart. The 
to her with so good a grace that king was astonished at the first in- 
Madame do Montespan, pitying lf terview; he soon became strongly 
lier circumstances and resolving to j prepossessed in her favour, mid 
make them more easy, undertook • after conversing with her a few 
to carry a petition from her to the times, began visibly to cool in his 
king, and to deliver it with her attachment to Mad. de Montespan, 
own hand. The king, upon her whom she at last completely sup- 
presenting it to him, exclaimed, planted. 

4t What! the widow Scarron again!; It was not long before Louis 
Shall 1 never see any thing elsepurchased for his new favourite the 
4t Indeed, sir,” replied Madame dc I estate from which she assumed the 
Montespan, “ it is now a long time ! name of Maiiilcnon. Neur was 
since you ought not to have her there an instance of a favourite 
name mentioned to you any more, j having so great a power over a 
ami it is rather extraordinary that; monarch as she for many years 
your majesty has done nothing all j maintained. It was indeed his wish 
this time for a poor woman, who j to make her his queen, but some 
deserves a much better condition, ! powerful reasons, urged by the 
as well on account of her own me- 1 great men whom he consulted, and 
rit, as for the sake of her late litis- ;| which are to he found in her Mo- 
hand's reputation.” The king, w lio j moirs, prevented its gratification, 
was always glad of an opportunity ; This celebrated lady held the tno- 
to please Madame de Montespan, narch captive till Ins death, which 
granted the petitioner all that was happened Sept. J, 1715, after he 
desired. Madame Scarron wailed j had reigned 72 years and lived 77. 
upon her patroness to thank her,! She sunned him mar four years, 
and Mad. de Montespan conceived ! and died at the com cut of St. Cyr, 
such a partiality for her, that she j April 15, 171W, aged *1. 
insisted on presenting her to the j -Miss Jive. I think the abbey of 
king, and afterwards proposed to |j St. Cyr stands in the patk of Vcr- 
hini to give her the appointment of ' saillcs ? 

governess to their children. His ma-j Miss K. Yes; it is a line build- 
jesty consented; and Madame Scar- I; ing, and before the Kevolution had 
ron, by her address and good con- j large revenues. It was designed 
duct, won the ulVcet ions and esteem j for the education and support of 
of .Mad. de Montespan to such a [ young ladies whose fortunes were 
degree, that in a short time she be- inadequate to their birth : none 
came her favourite and conlidante. was considered qualified for this 
Madan\e Scarron was elegantly j place but such as could produce 
shaped, had a noble air, fine eyes, i sufficient proofs of the nobility of 
and a delicate mouth, with fresh, their family on the father's side for 
ruddy lips. She possessed, more- J 1-40.years; besides which, it was 
-over, the art of expressing every• necessary *o have a certificate of 
thing with her- eyes, and of ad- their poverty under the hand of t 

L L 2 
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tlieir bishop. The age at which 
females were admissible into this 
institution was between seven and 

# 

twelve. It was also required, that 
they should have no delect or ble¬ 
mish of body or mind; for which 
reason persons were appointed to 
visit and examine them before 
their reception into the convent. 
When these young ladies were 
once admitted, their parents and 
friends wt re relieved from all far¬ 
ther trouble and ex pence on their 
account. They were provided with 
all the necessaries of life, main¬ 
tenance, and education. When 
they attained such an age as to be 
able to cliuse a state of life for 
themselves, they might either be 
placed as nuns at some convent at 
the king’s ex pence, or he married 
to some gentleman, who received 
from this establishment a portion 
.of 300 pistoles. Most of these 
marriages proved successful, and 
several gentlemen by these means 
made great form lies, and were ad¬ 
vanced to very high employments. 

The description that is given of 
Madame de Maiulcnuii’s person, 
reminds me of Mrs. Jefferson. 

Miss live. Who was she 3 

.Miss A. A lndv of the theatrical 

• 

profession, mentioned by Davis in 
his Life of Garrick, who, though 
of no great abilities as an actress, 
merits attention. That writer ob¬ 
serves, “ 'There is something in 
Mallet’s Masque of Briluunia that 
deserves remembrance. Britannia 
was represented by Mrs. Jeiierson, 
the most complete figure in beauty 
of countenance and symmetry of 
form 1 ever beheld. Tins good 
iviinun—for she was as virtuous as 
‘fair—was so unaiVcctcd and simple 
in her bchav iour, that slic.hncw not 
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her power of charming. Her beau¬ 
tiful figure and majestic step in 
the character of Anna Bullen, drew 
the admiration of all who saw her. 
She was very tall, and had she 
been happy in abilities to act cha¬ 
racters of consequence, she would 
have been an excellent partner in 
tragedy for Mr. Barry. In tue vi¬ 
cissitudes of itinerant acting, she 
had often been reduced, from the 
small number of players in the 
company to which she belonged, to 
disguise her lovely form, and to 
assume parts very unsuitable to so 
delicate a creature. When she was 
asked what characters she excelled 
in most, she innocently replied,— 
“ Old men incoimdy;” meaning 
such parts as Fondlcwife in the 
Old Bachelor ,and Sir Jealous Traf¬ 
fic in the Busybody. She died sud¬ 
denly at Plymouth,as she was look¬ 
ing at a dance that was practising 
lor the night’s representation. In 
the midst of a hearty laugh, she 
was seized with a sudden pain,.and 
expired in the arms of Mr. Moody, 
who- happened to stand by and 
saved her from falling to the 
ground. 

Miss Eve. I have heard that Mr. 
Moody was an excellent actor. 
Have you a list of gentlemen who 
lime met with success in this pro¬ 
fession ? 

Miss A. Here is an alphabeti¬ 
cal list of many of them—above 
150 names of actors, many of whom 
were the darlings of their days, or 
rather, of their nights—but Gar¬ 
rick, Betterton, Booth, Wilks, 
Henderson, and G. Powell are sup¬ 
posed to have been the most ex¬ 
cellent. I never heard that Sliak- 
speure, Joiisoii, Otway, Lee, Far- 
quhar, or Savage, possessed much 
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excellence in this way; though 
some have said, that if an actor can 
feel what he speaks, he will be ex¬ 
cellent; and those who wrote the 
best were surely capable of feeling. 

Miss Eve. I have seen Booth’s 
-monument in Westminster Abbey, 
near Garrick’s. 

Miss K. Garrick and Betterton 
were buried in the abbey, as was 
also Henderson; but Booth was in¬ 
terred at Cowley, near Uxbridge; 
Wilks, in the north aisle of St. 
Paul’s, Covent-Garden; and Pow¬ 
ell, who was much given to drink¬ 
ing, in the vault of the church of 
St. Clement Danes. Victor, who 
wrote above 40 years ago, thus de¬ 
scribes Booth 

“ Barton Boot It was of middle 
stature, five feet eight; his form 
inclined to the athletic, though no¬ 
thing clumsy or heavy; his air and 
deportment naturally graceful: he 
had a marking eye and a manly 
sweetness in his countenance. Ilis 
voice was completely harmonious, 
from the softness of the flute to the 
extent of the trumpet; his atti¬ 
tudes were all picturesque; he was 
noble in his designs and happy in 
his execution. It was this actor’s 
peculiar felicity to be heard and 
seen the same, whether as the pleas¬ 
ed, the grieved, the pitying, the 
reproachful, or the angry. One 
would almost be tempted to bor¬ 
row the aid of a very bold figure, 
and, to express this excellence the 
more significantly, beg permission 
to affirm, that the blind might have 
seen him in his voice, and the deaf 
have heard him in his visage. As 
to his abilities he was an excellent 
scholar, and had a fine taste for 
poetry, painting, and statuary. Of 
these he has left us eminent proofs.” 


Miss Eve. Where was Joe Mil- 
; ler buried r 

Miss K. At St. Clement Danes, 
i with this inscription and epitaph, 
by the llev. Stephen Duck :— 

! u Here lie the remains of honest 
Joe Miller, who was a tender 
husband, a sincere friend, a face- 
, tious companion, and an excellent 
! comedian. He departed this life 
the 15th day of August, 1738, aged 
I* 54 years. 

: “ If humour, wit, ami honesty ciw 111 sure 
The huiu'ruuft, witty, hoiH'nt from the grave. 
The grave hail not *o soon thu tcimul fonml, 
>. Whom honest),and wit, ami huinoni crowuM: 

Or could esteem ami lore piCkinp out lira lb, 

' And guard *n longer from tlac fctiokr of •le.ith, 

> The atroke of death on him had h-.trr frll, 
Whom all mankind ttlrtiu'd and lov'd to well.** 

Miss Ere. Can you repeat the 
! inscription on Booth’s monument 
in Westminster Abbey ? 

Miss K. It is as follows:—“ In 
. memory of Barton Booth, Esq. 

! descended from an ancient family 
. of that name in the county of Lan¬ 
caster. In his early youth he was 
admitted into the collegiate school 
of Westminster, under the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Busby, where he soon 
discovered and improved a genius, 
which, favoured by the Muse lie 
loved, so happily combined the ex¬ 
pressive powers of action with a 
peculiar grace of elocution, as not 
only to procure him die royal pa¬ 
tronage, but the grateful applause 
of a judicious public. He died in 
1733, in the 54th year of his age. 
Justly regretted by all who knew 
how to estimate abilities in an actor, 
politeness in a gentleman, and fi¬ 
delity in a friend.” 

Miss Eve. Miller and Booth died 
about the same age. Bushy was An 
execller-i «choolmaster, and taugi t 
many great men, but is said to 
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have been rather severe. I have j count says in 1673, and that lie wav 
somewhere read, that when the I buried at St. Giles’s in the Fields, 
judges once went to Westminster • Joseph Addison, son of the Rev. 
with the chancellor at their head,! Lancelot A. rector of Milston, 
he view ed them as they passed, and, ‘ near Amhrcshury, was horn ot Mil- 
turning to a friend who stood near ston, 107*2. He was educated first 
them, said he had dogged them all. ; by bis father, then by Mr. Naish of 
What are Rushy’s dales r i Amhrcshury, and afterwards by 

Miss A*.- Richard Bushy, thece- Mr. Taylor of Salisbury, lie be- 
Jcbratcd master of W estminster . came one of the principal secrcta- 
school, was born at Luton, Lin- ties of state; in 171b he married 


colnshire, 1000; died 1.61)5, and the Countess dowager of Warwick; 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, i died at Holland*house, near Ken- 
where he has a monument, with his * sington, 1710, and was buried in 


ctfigy. 

Miss Eve. Where was the Rev. 
Stephen Duck, the writer of Joe 
Miller’s epitaph, born ? 

Miss A. 11c was son to a cot¬ 
tager, and horn, in 1705, near Cla¬ 
rendon park, W ilt>hire, the scat of 
Veter Bathurst, Esq. Like Ram¬ 
say and Burns, lie was self-taught. 
For some time after lie was married, 
he threshed in a barn at four shil¬ 
lings a week. His poetry happened 
to be seen by Miss Clayton, one of 
the maids of honour to Caroline, 
queen to George II. about 1730. 
She shewed it to the queen, who 
patronized and advanced him : at 
last lie became lunatic, and, throw¬ 
ing himself from a bridge near 
Reading, was drowned in May or 
June, 175b, aged 51. 

Miss Eve. What men of genius 
that you recollect were horn in 
Wiltshire? 

Miss A. Hyde and Addison. 

Miss Eve. Will you tell me 
their dates? • 

Miss A. Edward Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon, father-in-law to King 
James 11. and grandfather to Queen 
Alary and Anne, was horn at Din- 
ton, in 1608. He died at Rouen, in 
France, 1674; though another ac- 


Wesiminstcr Abbey. He left be¬ 
hind an only daughter, by the 
CountcsHof Warwick, who, ill 1707, 

! died and was buried at Billon, near 
Rugby, in Warwickshire, and left 
!j her estate to the third son of Lord 
: Bradford. 

Addison’s dramatic works are, 
I EosaMO/rl, an opera, 1702, set to 
’ music by Mr. Clayton, in 1700, in 
the Italian manner, and since by 
Dr. Arne; Cato, a tragedy, 1712; 
The. Dnww'nr, or The Haunted 
House, 1715. Voltaire admires and 
censures Addison’s Cato extrava¬ 
gantly. 'Hie higher characters lie 
j allows to he superior to any thing 
j ever brought upon the stage, hut 
| says, that all the love scenes are ab¬ 
solutely insipid. 1 think the po- 
j ctry, as well as the sentiments, in 
j Cato ,cannot he praised too much. 

Miss Eve. In my opinion, Ad¬ 
dison’s rhyme is not so bowing, 
nervous, and manly as that of some 
; of his contemporaries; hut his 
I prose has an original excellence, a 
smoothness and dignity peculiar to 
itself. He certainly contributed 
much to the purity of English prose. 
What does Dr. Johnson say of 
, Addison ? 

Miss A. lie says that Addison!* 
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powers were such as might have j known: but when Sir Richard 
satisfied him with con?ci<ms excel- Steele, in :!m preface, informed 
lence; tliat, ofvery extensive learn- ;J the public, that it was written by 
ing, he has given us no proofs. He j Addison, it was immediately re* 
seems to have had a* ::all acquaint- !; vhed and universally applauded. 


ance with the sciences, and to i Such is sometimes the effect of par- 
have read little except Latin and ; tiality and prejudice. 


French: but his dialogues of me¬ 
dals shew that lie had perused the 
works of the Latin poets with great 
diligence and skill. The abund¬ 
ance of his own mind left him little 
need of adventitious sentiments; 
his wit could always suggest what 
the occasion demanded; he had 
read with critical eyes the volume 
of human life, and knew the heart 
of man from the depths of strata¬ 
gem to the surface of affectation. 

Addison’s Cato was performed | 
eighteen times during its first run : 
it first appeared, when printed, with 


1 think two of the actors whose 
names are in your list, were poct- 
laureals— Ben Jonson and Colley 
Cibber * 

Miss A’. Yes. Sir John Suck¬ 
ling has written a poem, in which 
he supposes Apollo about to be¬ 
stow the luureatsliip on the most 
deserving. These lines shew the 
names of many of the writers at 
that time, about 170 years ago. 

Miss Ere. \\ ill you rc]>cat them f 

Miss K. 

A sessions " v> held lltc oilier day, 

And Apo'lo himself at it they say; 


eight complimentary verses, among j The laurel that had U* n «*» long reserv'd, 
which wasonehySirlf ichard Steele; • Ua * ,,ow 10 hr g ,rcn 10,1,1,1 bc#l deriv'd. 

w ' 1 


also a prologue by Pope, and an 
epilogue by Garth. 

Miss Ere. 1 think the scene lies 
throughout the whole piece in the 
governor's palace at Utica? 

Miss A. Yes: it has been ob¬ 
served, that the beauties of po¬ 
et r\ and the spirit of liberty which 
shine in the piece, scarcely more 
than compensate for its want of pa- 




T here fore, the w ils of I lie town came thither ; 
’Twa* it range to *c how they Hock'd t*- 
g.iher; 

Each idiongly confident of Ins own way, 

( Thought to gain the laurel away that d.«y. 

There Srldrn and he sat hard by the chair, 
Wcuiman not fur oil, which was vny fair; 
SamU with Townse nd, for they kept no order, 
Dig’.iy :md Shilling!.worth a little fuither. 

'1 blit 1 was Lncui'k ttauslaior too, :.nd he 
That makes (.*o«l xpt*jk so lug in*'* poetry, 


thus and tne deticieney of dramatic ! ; • Sv * wiu , uml " alter, and Bartlett's both 
bu duos. The plot of his opera of |j U ""• 

Jio>ih/fona exceeds, in the beauty of ; j 
the diction, any Kuglish perform- jj T l» c fi> j *t 
mice of the kind. It was originally ;j 
but hulifferently set to music, on j 
which account it met with less suc¬ 
cess than it deserved. The scene • 
is in Woodstock park. 

Miss Eve. It is said, that when • 
the Drummeri or Jlaimtft Ihwc, 
was first performed, it was much • 
condemned, its author being uu- 


bro 


Jack Vaughan, and Toiler, and ilivcil other*. 

(hat broke silence was good old Ben, 
before with Canary wine; 

Ami lie told lbem plainly be deserv'd the bays. 

For his were called woi!:», where othei* wei* 
but ploys: 

Bid them innember, how he had clear'd the 
stage 

Of errors that had lasted many an age; 

And he hop'd they did not think thc’Mteat 
Woman, 

The Fox, the A Icbymut outdone by o# 
man 
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Apollo stopp'd him there, sad bid him uot 
go on; 

Tvm limit, lit* said, and not presumption, 
Must curry’l; at which Urn turn'd about, 
And in great cholrr ofler’d to go out. 

Thom- that were there, thought it not fit 
To discontent so ancient a wit; 

And therefore A|hiIIo called him hack a gen, 
And made him mine hunt of his own new inn. 

Tom Clarcwr wax next, hut he had it fault 
That would not well stand with a Laureal; 
ilis Mum* was hard hound, and lh’issue of his 

brain 

Was seldom brought forth hut with laliour and 
pain. 

All that were piccnt there did a*»r**e, 

A Lull real Muse should lie easy and free; 

Yet sure 'twus not tint, hut’twa. thought that 


• And priz'd black eyes and 11 lucky bit 
At bowls, above nil the trophus of wit t 
lint Apollo was angry, ami publicly said, 
'Twerr lit that a line were set upon his head. 

Wat Montague now Mood forth to Itis trial. 
And did not so inu« h af suspect a denial; 

But witty Apollo ask’d linn lust of* all, 

If he uudeistood his own pastoial: 

For if he could do it, '(would plainly nppeur, 
, Hr understood more than any man then'. 

And did merit the hays above all the nst; 
nut the Monsieur was modest, uud silence 
contest. 

Ouring these troubles, in the court was hid 
One thm Apollo soon miss’d, little Cid; 

And having spied him, call’d him out of the 
throng, 

Ami advis’d him i* th’rar, not to wiitcsoslrong. 


Iu> grace 

Consider'd lie was well, he had a cup hean i’s 
place. 

Will Daveimnt, ashamM of a foolish mu- 
< hanee 

That he had got lately travelling in France, 
Modislly hop'd the himdsmiieiies*. of’s Muse 
M.gUt any d»foi niily 'hunt him cm u-c. 

Surely tbccompuiiy would have been « on tent, 
If they eon Id hate fuuud any precedent; 

Hut in all I heir irenrds, ritlicr in terse or prose, 
There was not one l.uureat without n uu-e. 

To Will Haiti. tt sure all the wits meant well, 
Hut first they would sec how his snow would 
sell} 

Will smil’d,and swore, iu their judgments they 
went less, 

That concluded of moil upon success. 

Suddenly taking his place again, 

He gave way to Soldi n, who straight stepp’d in i 
But, alas! lie had been so lately a wit, 

That Apollo hardly knew hiru yet. 

Toby Matthews(p—x on him!) bow came he 
there, 

Was whispering nothing in somebody's car ; 
When he had the honour to be nam'd iu eourt, 
But, sir, you may thank my Lady Carlicl foi *1: 

For had not her care furnish'd,you out 
With something of handsome, without all 
doubt, 

Yoa and your sorry Lady Muse had been 
la the uuailier of those that were uot let in. 

Srittting oext was call'd, bat did not appear; 
Bat straight one whisper'd Apollo i* lb* ear, 
That of all men living, he car'd uot for’t. 

He lov'd not the Muses so well ii his sport; 


Murray was summon'd, but 'tw ns urg’d that he 
IVas chief a heady of auothrr company. 


Halo., set by himself, most giovcly did smile. 
To see thrill about nothing keep up such u coil. 
Apollo had spied him, but knowing his mind, 
Task’ll, and rail'd FuulkUiid, that sat just 
behind. 

lie was of late so gone with divinity, 

Thai he had almost lorgot his poetry ; 
Though, to say the truth, and Apollo did 
know it, 

He might have beru both Ilia priest and bis 

poet. 

At length, who but an Alderman did appear. 
At winch Will Davcnnnl began to swear; 

But wiser Apollo bid him draw nigher, 

And when he was mounted a little higher, 

Openly declared, that the- best sign 
Of good store of wit’s to liuve good store of 
coin: 

And without a syllable more or less said, 

He put the laurel on the Alderman's head. 

At this all the wits wcic ill such nmn/e. 

That fur a good while they did uulhiug but* 
gaze 

One upon another, not a man in the place 
But hud disroutcut writ in great in hit face. 

Ouly the amall poets clear’d up again, 

Out of hopes, as 'twas thought, of borrowing} 
But sure they were out, for be forfeita hit 


When he lends any poets about the town. 

JUNIKUS. 
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A TOUR THROUGH DERBYSHIRE AND PART OF STAF¬ 
FORDSHIRE. 

(Continued from p. 207 .) 


Asiiburx, Sept 13 , i;bs. 
Dear Friend, 


di«it l It:ft Matlock with reluctance. 
Wit.i a lew select lricnds anil some 
occasional employment, I think 


valley. I arrived at Derby about 
eleven o’clock, and upon entering 


Vtiu will naturally suppose, the town, met my companions in 


the street, in company with a Mr. 
Brown, a considerable dealer in 
Derbyshire productions. They had 


that a l ew weeks in the season might j been to inspect the silk-mills before 
be spent there very agreeably, and j my arrival. We all went together 
with much benefit to a crazy con- ; to six* the china manufactory, which 


-stiiutiim. It does not seem as if 
Matlock, or any other v.ati ring- 
place, was resorted to itx much as 
as formerly for medical purposes. 


is now carried on very extensively, 
and brought to great perfection. 
.The proprietor having been under 
' some particular obligation to Mr. 
: Brown, is always extremely civil 


One sees some, to be sure, whose 
complexions betray either real or to any person whom he introduces, 
imaginary ailments, and who bathe j We were shewn all tint dillVrcnt 
and drink the waters; but the major j? operations which the china under- 


part are Mich who resort together lor 
iusl'.ioii’s sake. Was it not for the 


goes, and were surprised to see the 
number of hands through which 


Variety which those places of puh- | some pieces of work pass before 
lie amusements present, how many j : they are completed, particularly 
people of quality are there, who ;j the figured and ornamental. The 
would he at a loss to pass away their / line ruse and purple colour* used 
time, which would be found insup- jj in the painting are preparations 
portablx htinliensonie, if con lined j f from gold, and when laid on the 
to their solitary country scats, but J; china, before they are (hived with 
who find a continued dissipation in ! the enamel in the furnace, appear 
the variety which change of situa- j] of a dull brown or brick colour, 
tion and company allure!*! |; There was a very rich assortment 

Nothing material occurred, nor • for inspection in the sale-room, 
did any striking prospects present J both for use and ornament; among 
themselves, worth describing, he- j the rest, three elegantly finished 
tween Matlock and Derby. Just ! vases, richly decorated, and paint- 
after you leave Criunford, a few j ed with fine views from nature in 
minutes’ attention to the country ' Derbyshire. They were rated at 
on the right hand will not be re- !; :*> guineas. The painting in ge- 
gretted: it opens very extensively, j: neral was well executed, though 

anil discovers the village of Wirks- *' ”' : ‘ l ... 1 1 . " 

worth to advantage at about a mile 
instance. The road then leads over 
Bilber Common, a barren spot of 


some miles extent, from whichthere : 


is a sudden descent into a pleasant j iron into Urge flat plates is verj 

No. L1X. Vol. X. M ~ 


Mr. Heithausen would not admit it 
into competition with the Dresden 
manufacture. From thence we 
went to the iron-mills, where ike 
machinery for rolling the bars of 
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curious ; also an enormously large ; 
pair of shears, worked by wa¬ 
ter, that will instantly cut a bar an . 
inch in thickness across. The cup- j 
per-miils are contrived upon a si- ; 
mil if plan. They haver a ponder¬ 
ous sic gv for hammering out the 
sheets of eo >prr into pan-bottoms, J 
ike. v.hieii, striking when lifted up 
agaimt a k.rge beam that acts like 
aspring, is forced do^n with in-f 
creased vinluicc. After noticing!. 
e\vi \ * lilt;-, curious there, we walk- ' 
cil ah >ut tiie town, which is neat 
u«. •x)pi'lous. Besides oliter |.*riii-i 
eipal buildings, it has fne elm relies. ! 
T. til of All-Saints is distinguished ! 
from tne rest by a line Gothic tim ¬ 
er, which is much admired. The 
body of tiie church is of later date, !j 
and built in tl.e modern style* The 
Devonshire family have their bury - 
ing-place in one «*orner, where a.: 
great numherof the ancestor.* of that : 
ai.eient *.oum- are deposited. W e 
were shewn, among other antiqui¬ 
ties :i large toinh-stone, that was 
found unde r the old floor when the 
hod) of the church was rebuilt. 
The date discovered it to he very " 
ancient, and, if sonic antiquary had e 
been with us, he would, no doubt, 
have put on Ids spectacles with 
great ecstasy, and endeavoured to 
clecypm r it j contents. Kor my part, 
rc-.t arches of this kind never struck 
my fancy, or y aided me much ph a- 
sure. Mr. Brown then invited iis 
all to dinner at his house, where 
we were vi ry* well entertained. W e ' 

.1 i . ■ i i • i :! 


thought ourselves under some kind • 
of obligation to make a few trilling ( 
purchase., in his line. Some bread, j 
chci se, and t; made of Derby¬ 
shire materials, anJ tolerably imi- 
r tart d, tickled my limey very much, 
and I bought them, intending oc¬ 


casionally to practise an innocent 
imposition, by inviting an hungry 
guest to cut and eat a slice. About 
four o'clock, after parting with our 
two agreeable fellow travelh rs, we- 
set off for Ashburn. Young Mr. 
Drown having sonic business to 
transact in those parts, accompa¬ 
nied us thither. We rode through 
a flat fertile country and several 
villages, as Mack worth, Longly,and 
lirailsford; the latter is above a mile 
in length, occasioned by the gar¬ 
den** T/st -.separate the bouses, which' 
looked remarkably neat, clean, and 

rural. It is impossible to view a 

• 

neat country village, with all its 
variety of rural objects, without 
the greatest delight and satisfaction. 

I low olVn Imr I pausM on cVry rliuiro ! 

Tlir ► !•«*!(«rM col, tlit* militatol Turin; 

Tin » lu'iiok, flic busy mill, 

*1 lie (Iicciit • Iiiii i li, that lops I tic uciglit/ring 
lull. 

I could not help contrasting the 
appearances of the villages in these 
parts with many in Yorksl ire; as 
for instance, Pudsev, ftrainley, 
and many others, which are una¬ 
voidably black and dirty, from the 
nature of the manufacture carried 
on, hut are still rendered worse by 
the naturally liltSiy disposition of 
the inhabitants, whose noses have 
been so long accustomed to the 
effluvia of urine and swine’s dung 
(two essential ingredients in the 
coloured cloth business), that, if 
they do not actually esteem them 
fragrant, they however find nothing 
at ail disgusting in the smell. It 
was half-past se ven and dark be¬ 
fore wc reached Ashburn, where 
wc proposed lodging that night; 
put up at the George, and found 
ourselves not disappointed of the 
good usage wc bad been'assured 
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Y-*v. 


^f meeting with. Mr. flcithausen, jj generally proves too powerful and 

c.mil's o:r viet Tlo'.ir, if 1 have not a 
companion, wl- », cri er by porsua- 


^ithcr being, or imagining himseii ; 
to be, a little indisposed, ordered , 
a mess of water-gruel for his supper; si<m or by force, can get me out 
but we chose something more sub- !' of bed. My frit *v! llcilbausen ge- 
•tantial, which we considered a? tie- j nerally eiTeeted lots; and though 
cessary after a fatiguing ai.cl busy j lie did not exactly lake me by the 
day. We rallied him a good deal ! heels, and pull me down up »n the 
on account of bis choice, which .• ground, yet lie gave me no rout &ill 
wc supposed he would repent of.iiuasup. I was sometimes • ret- 
wlien our’s was brought in; and so | ly vexed with wlrat 1 at such lazy 
it proved : for the sight and smell , periods thought a hurrying Uispo- 
of roast fowls and mutton -chops, . '••'ion, but, disguising it as well as 
induced him to lay aside Ids ilium j I 'ouhl, scooted .o comply wituout 
beveru' lbr^ct that Ids stomach . i. luetance; and beforet :cday was 
was out of order, and ii lake as heart j | ;itM > J commonlv w*' the advan- 
a meal as any of us. 'i lie people ' U * ,J reaped from di patch in 
of the house carried their officious- i niorain ». .\s 11 was dark when 


ness to serve and please m» to a j cut end Asliburn, aiul we lift 
troublesome extreme; wc wished i lL c * i,r b l he ue.\L da), 1 Imu no 


to be left alone, hut they would 
insist upon waiting at table, snuf¬ 
fing the candles, and making con¬ 
tinual enquiries if this or that was 
done to our satisfaction. The hour 
of rest then drew on, and we found 
excellent beds. A fv w minutes* 
conversation alter we bad stretched 
out our weary !>ones, soon ended , eon,ui\ r> u.icii lien a t-.ung »s e.m- 
with wishing each oi her g«K>d nig! t; 11 v * ,or ,n theaior..ing ; i n t! ..it »«oes 
and this reminds me of its being ! s: ' /t 11 MWi^iii.e. i 

liigli time to wis!t \on the sjer.e, ! a»Uiso ;iii .htmuis on tiio 


opfortu:ii!j of ml wing the town, 
iiiercfore must omit jpving you a 
description of it. \v c msuic a very 
he.irLy brcak-asL in l.he good Iri.-li 
w..i, .i »;, besides tea, eul- 
ue, i\f. to havi h./ji.c boiled eggs, 
i. is Viry eiisiomarv 
toe inns in l'.ngb.n I, to .e i.kc 


or rather, 1 should say, farewJI, J r,aJ > ^ iC V [ as nave very 

for the present. Your’s, &e. ! - l^Hamisi, mo.i;:ic!«s, to ny Uc cx- 

4. + -f * ; perimeiit, and will be answerable 

lor the good l If. els. Lpon con- 
IIwxton, st-pi. i», i;.«# j! suiting toother about our day’s 
Dear Fri'tnl, |j route, we tumid it ncec'viry to re- 

Tliough I am w ell eon- !j limpiisli our inieiided mmi to (Juk- 


\ineed of the advantages of carl\ 
rising, particularly on a journey, 
when much is to be undertaken the 


over, the t»v at of — >o.uehody or 
oilier, Esq ; no -naileriorbis name, 
: tie has a very capital eoSlietion of 
following day, yet 1 generally (ind paintings, one in particular oi'lhe 
a total want of resolution in the Holy family, for which t e owner 
morning. Prudence and necessit y is said to iiave refused .io’J00. As 
for a few minutes maintain a eon- this place is situated in a direction 
test with indolence, but the latter quite com.ry to Dove-dale, to 

M m 2 
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which we were going, we should '* are shewn a place where, 20 yean 
have sustained too gre at a loss of j*. ago, a young gentleman and lady 
time, and havcontirel}* disconcert- « tumbled down. It is a very high, 
eel our plan, had we gone thither.' steep hill, covered with rocks: they 
Accordingly we set off, and having wanted to distinguish themselves 
rode about a mile, parted with Mr. by riding where few ever ventured, 
Broun. Mr. Ileilliauscn and I were -J hut paid very dear for their temo- 
once more left alqne, and directed rity ; for, going too near the pre- 
our course towards Thorp, an in- j eipice, the horses and riders both 
considerable village near the cn- ! rolled down a considerable way 
trance of l)ove-dalc. The poor over the rocks: they were stopped 
inhabitants find a principal part of i by some bushes, and the former 
their support by being employed jj was taken up terribly bruised and 
as guides through the dale, or to j- shattered; lit* was conveyed to Ash- 
care for the horses, w hich, as there burn, where lie expired the follow- 
is no possibility of riding through, ! ing night. The young lady reeo- 
must he taken round to a farm- j! vert'd, though she was also much 
house at the other extremity, where j bruised. It is impossible to view 
they are In Id in waiting till the'j the place where those accidents 
owners arrive. \\ egaveour’s into •» happened, w ithout sensations of 
the custody of a girl, and took an horror, oven from below; but cer- 
cldcrly woman with us ns guide. \t utility it must he doubly treincn- 
On the left hand, just before you : dous «to look down, especially to 
enter the dale, is Thorp-Cloud, a those acquainted with the mclan- 
very large hill, in the form of a . edioly catastrophe. Wc had no 
com, which figure is peculiar to : reason to doubt the authenticity of 
many of the hills in these parts, i the story, as its fabrication would 
l)o\e-dalc is an exception to an i : answer little purpose; besides that, 
observation I have generally made, our guide informed U9 of the name 
at least with respect to myself, that ! and circumstances of the family to 
upon hearing or reading dcscrip- '• whom it happened. Having iina- 
tions of places, fancy has repre- • gitted, on giving our horses to be 
sented them with such exaggera- j taken round, that there was no 
tions, that, cm seeing them alter- absolute necessity for it, but that 
wards, I have frequently been we might have rode, or at least led 
disappointed: hut here I expe- ; them, through the dale, supposing 
rienced the contrary, and found * that the road could hardly he worse 
the scenery exceed any ideas or i than what we had traversed in go- 
expcc tntions I had formed concern- ing from Glossop to Castletown, 
ing it. It differs from Middleton ! we were now convinced of the total 
and Matlock Dales in this, that the i impracticability of any such thing; 
rocks stand mostly detached from for we were frequently obliged to 
the side s of the hills, in many places leave the river-side, where the pas- 
formed like spires of church-stee- sage was interrupted by large rock# 
pies, and in others, into all manner ; that l.ung over the water, and to 
of grotesque and fanciful shapes, climb the steep hill to get round. 
£©on after entering the dale, you We foond the walls of a-building 
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standing, which was formerly a 
stable belonging to Sir W in. Fitz- 
herbert, to whom the Derbyshire 
6iiie of the dale belongs. He used 
frequently with a select party to 
penetrate so far with horses, but 
they were obliged, with much dif¬ 
ficulty ami hazard, to ride up the 
bed of the river. They brought 
refreshments of all kinds with them, 
and dined amongst the rocks. This 
is customary with companies who 
ehoose to spend the whole day there. 
W o regretted much that this was 
not in our power, as there were 
many inducements to loiter in the 
dale, if time would have allowed it. 

The river Dove, from which the 
valley takes its name, divides Der¬ 
byshire and Station).si lire ; on the 
TStallordshire side iheftiills are prin¬ 
cipally covered with wood. You 
are shewn a very large roc k, called 
Dove-dale Church, from its hear¬ 
ing a rude resemblance to such an 
edifice, which lias been dilapidated 
by time ; it is mostly covered with 
ivy, and on one side there is a hol¬ 
low in the rock from bottom to top, 
that may pass for the steeple. 

At a great height we discovered 
a cave, with an arched entrance, 
which, on enquiry, \vc found to he 
Buttercnkc-llall; but it was too 
high for us to visit, had there even 
been the prospect of a repast upon 
the article from which it derives its 
name. The entrance appeared so 
regularly arched, that i asked our 
guide whether art had not lent some 
assistance in its formation ; but we 
were assured, that it was just as it 
pleased God to make it. \V c found 
the echo to be very astonishing, 
and on trying with a loud crack of 
the whip, were much entertained 
with a long successive rattle, which, 


• . 

!l 


l! 


i 1 


as it encountered the diHeront posi¬ 
tions of the bids, increased and di¬ 
minished in force with wonderful 
variations. Wc climbed up a very 
steep ascent to an opening in a very 
large rock, called Reynard’s Cave. 
You enter by a large arch into a 
place which you may easily fancy 
the inside of 2fn old castle, espe¬ 
cially when you look through the 
entrance down upon the river and 
objects below. W it hi n the large 
one arc several small cates, that 
run tinder the rocks in very singu¬ 
lar forms, but to no great breadth. 
This was the most curious group 
of rock-, amongst the whole, and 
it is, indeed, wonderful to see how 
nature sports in all manner of an¬ 
tique shapes. As we advanced, wc 
came to a narrow pass between two 
high rocks, which ju-u leave an 
opening lor the current of the ri¬ 
ver: it is called ('besliire Leap. 
'File rocks are much increased in 
grandeur of appearance, by being 
covered with ivy. In many places 
at the bottom of the dale, there 
are several Hats of rich meadow, 
where some herds of cattle were 
fattening. Any person, upon look¬ 
ing round, would wonder how ever 
they got thither, as there seems no 
possible accc s, except for man. 
There were many sheep, but these 
keep on the declivities amongst the 
rocks, and feed upon the edge of 
the precipices as unconcernedly a* 
if they were on a level pasture. 
Accidents sometimes happen, and 

they tumble down, which it is a 
• 

wonder does not occur more fre¬ 
quently. Two old venerable goats, 
belonging to Sir William i'it/.hor- 
hurt, have their residence here, and 
live like hermits, roaming at large 
up am} down tl*c dale. We, did not 
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tee the long-bearded gentlemen, 
but it seems they are very sociable 
with strangers ; for when our friend 
Harris was there, some days before 
us, they followed liim the whole 
way, and seemed very desirous of 
cultivating an acquaintance with 
him. The many caverns with which 
Dove-dale abound/ alibrd them 
very convenient retreats at night. 
I could not refrain from represent¬ 
ing to myself the situation of a 


I of their having been once joined 
‘ together, I paid particular atten¬ 
tion, hut could not discover ap¬ 
pearances in any part suflicientljr 
striking to support the favourite 
hypothesis with many, that these 
rugged dales and mountains are not 
!j eoexal with the creation, but have 

• been formed since by some extra¬ 
ordinary revolution or convulsion 

! in nature. Wc then reached the 
end of the dale, which is closed 

• 9 4 


traveller, who, passing along in with two vast perpendicular rocks, 
the dusk of the evening, should j’ that stand oil each side of the dale, 
see one of these animals standing f There is a great variety of very 
at the entrance of his cave, and rich herbage in Dove-dale, which 
seemingly defying the approach of j being effectually sheltered by its 
any intruder. For my part, though j rocks and bank<, produces many 


1 am not the most credulous person 
in the world respecting hobgob¬ 
lins, apparitions, &c. yet, were I 
passing along at night, and without 
any previous expectation of seeing 
t]»c goats, should discover one or 
both of them at the mouth of a 
gloomy cavern, I doubt not, that 
I should be much frightened. 

We passed by a number of rocks, 
called Sugar-Loaves, from their 
resemblance to them in shape. 
They stand on the mountain side 
in great numbers, and are from ten 
to thirty feet in height, making a 
very curious appearance. Further 
on to the right, you are shewn a 
range of caverns, close by each 
other, called Doves’-Holes; there 
arc three distinguished in size from 
the rest,andshapcd likcGothic doors 
at the entrances; they are only about 
four yards deep in the rock, and 
have several smaller caves at their 
extremities. Having lieard it as¬ 
serted, that the prominent parts of 
tlte racks on one side of the dale, 
corcespond with the cavities on the 
and exhibit evident marks 


plants that do not grow spontane¬ 
ously any where else. The river also 
abounds with many luxuriant pro¬ 
ductions, which, with their flowers, 
. greatly ornament the stream be¬ 
tween its frequent, gentle falls. Wc 
! wen: informed that various kinds 
of aromatics, such as thyme, mar¬ 
joram, mint, &c. grow there ; but 
. as time would not allow us to make 
a search, 1 will not vouch for the 
j truth of it, though, from the un¬ 
common warmth of the place, it is 
not at all improbable. Thomson rc- 
; commends a retreat to those who 
j want to read or study undisturbed: 
if any such should live in the 
vicinity of Dove-dale, I would by 
: all means rdviso them to resort 
• thither; ami. 


. . —■ ■ when the Min 

Sliukes fiom Iiis imon-tliy lliioni; the scalier* 
in;; cloud*, 

Then nek the hank where flow'riug elder* 

nmril; 

Where, scatter'd wild, the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence b real lies; where cowslips 
hang 

The dr try b< nil; w here purple violet* lurk. 
With nil the lowly children of the -hades 
There Itt tbc classic page tby faucy lead 
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Tln ongh rural aeenes, such os the Mantuan 
inaiu 

Paints ii. llir innlc lilrss harmony of sou* ; 

Sin . alcli ihy-td' th> Ia-i>lscti|ie gluing swift 
Atlmart imagination'* vivid C)C. 

Indeed, the beauties of Dovc-dalc 
quite* eclipsed all that we bad seen 
before, even those of Middleton ! 
and Matlock. We conjectured onr :i 
con re through Dove-dale to ho ij 
two miles and a half. We found ‘ 
our boiv.es waiting for us at tjic • 
other end, and having satisfied our 
guide, \vc rode on to Mill dale. ; 
The hills now wore a very d idem it I 
aspect from those we had left he- ; 
hind ns, being entirely without any | 
rocks or wood, and clothed with * 
rich green verdure, which gave 
them a very beautiful appearance, i 
About eleven o'clock wc reached • 
Alsionfteld, a curious ancient vil - ! 
lage. Our guide bad recommended ■» 
ns to the King's Head; but on j; 
riding up to ir, the bouse and pco- ji 
pie did not appear at a!! inviting; j| 
and, on enquiry, finding that we !j 
could not have any corn for our ij 
horses, we had a good pretext for 
turning about, and going In ano¬ 
ther mn ; in which, though both | 
house and furniture were very j 
homely, yet a good-natured land- j 
liulv made amends for all. Upon ! 
calling lor some brandy, we had ; 
some brought in a large black j 
pitcher. We dined upon beans ! 
and bacon, which proved a sub- \ 
stanlial repast previous to our de- ! 
scent into Acton mine. Mr. Har¬ 
ris, who had given us our route; 
from Aslibtirn thither, upon paper, ; 
bad been very particular in recom¬ 
mending us to lay in bore a good j 
store of belly-timber (as lie termed 
it), and to furnish ourselves with a 
bottle of brandy; a precaution 
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which we afterwards found ser¬ 
viceable. 

We met here with a very singu¬ 
lar character, which appeared some¬ 
thing extraordinary in so remote a 
situation. When wc entered the 
house, a man sat opposite 11 s by the 
fire-side, asleep on an old couch. 
His whole appearance, counte¬ 
nance, and dress marked his cha- 
rac.er very distinctly; and I found, 
upon iartheracquaintance, that my 
conjectures were not too hastily 
formed : his fare was Hushed with 
a glow, but not the glow of health; 
excessive drinking had tinged it; 
and the shades of red, which began 
at his ears, gradually increased, and 
centering at liisnose, formed a deep 
dyed purple : his locks were grey, 
w Inch were ornaments hut ill suited 
to such a countenance : his clothes 
were shabby and ill matched ; they 
seemed to have been collected at 
different periods, for their fashions 
did not correspond; the waistcoat 
had just a sufficiency of colour left 
to discover that it had originally 
been green ; his breeches were well 
secured from the effects of wind 
and weather by a thick coat of 
grease, and to give the more scope 
for action, hail a rent three inches 
u ide in the right knee ; his hat one 
might well suppose to have hung 
for several seasons on the top of a 
pole in a corn-field, to frighten 
away the crows, and it looked as if 
some of those ravagers had reveng- 
eil themselves for the terror it had 
occasioned them, by tearing it at 
the edges with their hills. In short, 
his whole figure, from head to foot, 
denoted indolence, filth, and drunk¬ 
enness. We had not sat long be¬ 
fore he opened his eyes and 
stretched his arms :—" Good morw 
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row, sir,” says I.—“ Good mor¬ 
row to your holiness” lie re¬ 
plied, with a degree of humour 
that immediately convinced me 1 
had a curious lellow to deal with. 

' V ilhout any farther ceremony, his 
reply was followed by several quo¬ 
tations from Butler's Uadi It ran, 
upon which he made many shrewd 
remarks, that discovert'd very good 
sense and natural parts, with an 
extraordinarily retentive memory. 
W o found l»y his c onversation, and 
had it also confirmed hy others in 
the house, that he had been well * 
educated, rest 1 a good deal, and 
was well versed in most Knglisli 
autliois, particularly our celebrated 
poet*, out of which he repeated a 
great number of poems and pas¬ 
sages, some of considerable length, 
lie informed us, that his grand¬ 
father was a man of learning, could 
calculate an eclipse, and under¬ 
stood the art of dialling; as also 
clock-making, at which business 
our drunken hero worked up and 
down the country, when he did 
any thing, lie repeated a curious 
Irish pc tmon, which pleased me so 


County of Cork , in the Kingdom 
of It eland. 

I And whereas we, the aforesaid 
. petitioners, botli by day and by 
; night, and all night and all uay, 
will come and go, and walk and 
| ride, and take and bring, and send, 

. and fetch, and carry { and say all, 

| and more than all, of every thing, 
and nothing at all at all. And we, 
the aforesaid petitioners, at all 
times ami at no time at all at all, 
will be presentftaud absen., and 
backwards and forwards, and here 
! and there, and every where, and 
no where at all at all. And we, the. 
aforesaid petitioners, will come and 
inform, and give notice duly and 
| truly, and honestly and wisely, a<> 

|cording to the matters that we 

- 

i know and don’t know, hy the know¬ 
ledge of ourselves and everyone 
of us, and no one of us at all at 
all; and will not cheat nor rob the 
king anv more than what is law fully 
i practised. And we, the aforesaid 
petitioners, are gentlemen of rc- 
| pniation, and arc Protestants. We 
j love the king, and value him, and 
i w ill light for him, and run for him, 


jnneli, that \ w rote it down. I hope ; 
that my dear countrymen will par- jj 
don me, for being so much pleased • 
with an ingenious bull, though I- 
am an Irishman bv birth ; and as j 
there is something \cry character- j 
islic in tlu: following, I cannot re¬ 
frain from inserting it:— 


Tie humble Petition of Blarney 
O’Bmvary and Patrick O’Con¬ 
nor, to be ap/tointed immediately, 
directly, and indirectly, Inspectors ,; 
‘ ajkl Surveyors, and Overlookers , • 
vulgarly called Excisemen , for the [ 


and from him, and after him, and 
behind him, and before him, and 
on one side of him, and on the 
other side of him, to serve him or 
any of his acquaintances or rela¬ 
tions, as far, and much farther 
than lies in cur power, dead or 
alive, as long as wc live, and longer 
too. Witness our several and se¬ 
parate hands in conjunction one 
after another, two of us both to¬ 
gether, 

Blarney O’Bi.f.ary, 

Patrick O’Connor. 
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(Will un lingraving, representing the Plan ' 

Oidnqnce 10 be erected \n Ru*sm. 


calouul Columns of French 
) 


Bonaparte’s audacious irfraaion' 
of the empire of the Czars, its dis¬ 
graceful and destructive failure, 
and the fatal shock to his sway im- 


w 

[ well) ... no doubt, because, 

thanks to hi* hors*., he had the good 
fortune to escape witq a frost-bit¬ 
ten nose to the Berczynp. 

So much for both sides of our 


mediately resulting from it, arc ! 

events of such momentous histo- i| commemoration-account by means 
rical celebrity, tlm tradition 1 alone ! 
will unquestionably hand down • 

their remembrance to our latest jj perpetuity of lineage), life duration 
pO|tority, without any additional j of the p.:ncoly title in one or t,:e 
memorial in aid of their perpecu- oilier, by some desponding 


w 

of rank. Inasmuch, however, as 
(granting even to both 


pa. ties 


a 


ation. Yet, while the fact stands 
indelibly recorded in blood, its 
leading features may need positive 
commemoration; and that, too,has 
been provided for in more than one 
manner, not only by the triumph¬ 
ant, but, oddly enough, even by 
tin? disgraced party. 

TI1K PRINCES. 

The immortal veteran Kc/tusow, 
after delivering Ids country from 
the innumerable host of civilized 
barbarians that had insulted its soil, 
and after wielding with terrible 
hand the fatal scourge of divine 
vengeance, was, by bis grateful 
monarch, created Prince of Smo- 
i.ensko ; because at Smolcnsko his 
sword passed deadly muster on the 
famished wrecks of the hostile 
legions. 

The fugitive General N RYV after jj 
accompanying Napoleonic Most- (J 
wa, and (somewhat faster than he j 
had come) back again to.§£nolensko, 
where he abandoned;/OT-corps of 


• genealogists, be decimal a subject 

: of greater doubt, wc feel pleasure 
i in having it in our power to work 
j with somewhat more solid materials. 
J TUP. PI LI. A113. 

In their promenade to Russia, 
the French wore, according to an 
. official return since published, ac- 
I coinpamed by 119-5 pieces of brass 
! ordnance: of these, a considerable 
j number was, rather reluctantly, 
! ceded by them to the Russians, 
against value received; and a much 
greater proportion was dropped, 
cm passant j between ?%los!:;va and 
the Niemen ; so that, according to 
another official return*, li-ii re- 
1 it lain ixl in Russian possession on 
Christmas eve, 1*12. The use to 
be made of this massy relic of the 
French invasion, is pointed out by 
an imperial decree of the Kmperor 

Alexander. The ca-.tured cannon 

• • * 

are to be employed in the construc¬ 
tion of a colossal pillar, to be erect¬ 
ed, in the first iusance, in the city 


walking skeletons to tms fury jtj of Moskwa; and next>-‘as there 
Russian bayonets, Q£«to bc|mlai»| ,0*111 be more than eritxugh for two 
was, by his rafytu|pfci —of. a similar one wliich is to adorn 

created Prince oil 

cause ,*♦..... (Ahe * Vide RepdMjtf, N*.; tl*jk 17 2. 
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St. Petersburg, the oilier capital of 
the Russian empire. 

The French have, lor age*, been 
remarkable for dictating in fashion, 
ami leaving other nations to copy 
their i:i\cutiie ingenuities. Bill, 
among the strange changes which 
the Russian campaign has worked 
in rium, and is still likely to pro¬ 
duce, the adoption of a reverse 
course, in some fashions at least, 
not the least worthy of our cu¬ 
riosity. As soon as that campaign 
had produced a Russian prince, 
Napoleon thought he might as well 
have one of his own make; and he* 
no sooner hoard of the Moskiva 
pillar, titan he determined (in a 
solemn imperial decree too!) to 
order one on his hclialf. \V hi ther 
this proceeded from some profound 
political motives, or from a per¬ 
suasion, that, when tin? laugh is 
against you, it is best to join in it, 
we will not presume to decide; nor 
is it in our pou or to anticipate whe¬ 
ther this decree, hearing date the 
fld of May hist, front the field of 
In.tile o.’ Ldl/cn, is one of those 
fn i'i -decrees of his comprehensive 
»'i! •%!, the execution of which re- 
r.i:- confined to his vast compre- 
ht'iM.m alone. We will take his 
word. that he e\peels to have a pil¬ 
lar of his on ?i nnr uf these //(///«, and 
a* muc'i a lii as circumstances 

will permit ; for we must allow for 
ih .» reneeol malerialsand of local- 

itv. To construct it of brass ord- 
•* 

r.un e would seem rather difficult, 
<c%<*cpl it were with his own ; and in 
that article too, hi* stores, after the 
V jtlnriu :-wcop, and the Kat/h.irli 
and Denncuitz averages, may not 
be supposed quite so flush as to 
permit of urchitcctiiral appropri¬ 
ation. Hence it has been wisely 

determined to let the Gallic Mo»l- 
•* 




•| 


wa pillar beof good homely French 
stone, one of the few articles that 
have not become scarcer in France 
since the reign of Napoleon. 

As to locality, some of our read¬ 
ers will, perhaps, expert, that, in 

imitation of the Russian Alexander. 

* 

Bonaparte has fixed upon the ca¬ 
pital of his empire, upon his good 
city of Paris, as the fittest place 
for so important a monument.— 
Thcv are far from the mark !- -N;t- 
poleou’s thoughts soar much high¬ 
er!—The very tip of Mount (Vni.s 
has been selected as the mosijip- 
propriaie spot; in order, as the 
decree states, that his French as 
well as his Italian subject* may 
behold that memorial of the famous 
Russian campaign. To our limited 
faculties, we confess, this situation 
at first appeared rather extraor¬ 
dinary : Mount Ccnis, if we re¬ 
collect rightly, boasts of an dota¬ 
tion of about 1*2,000 feet; a height 
at which the said pillar would be 
pretty nearly as visible as a candle¬ 
stick on the top of Bow church, 
leaving atmospherical impediments 
out of the account. But if we 
further consider, that the summit 
of this mountain is almost all the 
year round enveloped in clouds, 
the good people of France and of 
Italy appear to us scarcely to have 
the chance of a peep at the pillar 
above the cloud* !—Bill what of 
that ; —11 «* that has fought battles 
above: the clouds, surely may please 
his fancy in having a monument 
in such exalted regions, bo it even 
a monument not made to he seen, 
like razors not made to shave. 

Of this invisible pillar, the edi¬ 
tor of the Repository made no small 
exertions to procure a plan, for the 
gratification of his readers. His 
enquiries, however, have proved 
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utterly abortive. Nobody on the 
Continent knows any thing about 
it, except the decree which orders * 
its erection : no preparations are : 
made, no funds provided; all which ! 
seems to give strength to the sup- 


ilzers, is quoted at 17, the hori¬ 
zontal sid' s v/I the granite square 
forming the plinth, at 28, and the 
whole height of the column at 81 
feet. We arc not informed vvlie- 
! iher the interior of this structure 
! is solid, or whether there be a Im¬ 


position of its being, thus far at 

least, a mere paper ctiusion ol || loiv space throughout, to he filled 
Napoleon imagination. [• up with the myriads of skulls and 

The case stands otherwise with j| hones which point out the track of 
Alexander’s column : the prepara-the French retreat. At the summit 
lions for its erection are in great • is placed the Kussian eagle, grasp- 
forwardness ; the plan of the mo- : ing in his talons a globe ('/•/.<, ;y* 
nument has been given in hv the art- . hn/n\ in rather omame.stci than .•'//*.- 
i.st charged \* i.li the structure, and 1 hutieal!) and holding in his U-i- 
finally approved of by the Russian a serpent convoluted it:to im;r, 
government, Through the kind- . the emblem of ciernitin h mo t 


ness of Mr. Hcimctt, of Lloyd's 
Coffee-house, wc are enabled to 
present our reader.* with a eorre**: 
drawing of the column, received 
from St. Petersburg, and with r. 


obvious and con sen -e ; yet, 
perhaps, at theau.o time alla.iv j 
to the conquest of a foi whose 
insidious and envenomed Yivnd- 
siup had nearly biougl.t ini.j stpou 


not Ik Ip 
t'ido is 
they did 
L A): do- 


brief description of its component t!se Russian uaiirm. .\i t.V / .tio.n 

part* and print qial proportions. . o! t!ic pillar arc placed :*v I u , :u.h 

The cannons, as will vastly he’italics. This, no i< t-.ietr 

peveived, are placed vertically . lit place,It!meg!» wee 

bcs.de each other, in eight distinct j thinking, that th-dr : 

tiers; those of the beat iest calibre ,j mightily erect and t\ r <. 

stand lowest, and thus t!u: size of not look quite .•» |*:in 

every range diminishes as it rises •; ucJiiio! — lie vv*.*" 1 * have turned 

towards the top, where cannon of . t hi in on their h el.s, vv-lh their 

tuesifiadeM size are eninloved. .A I! heads hid under tin* win like 

• % 

ring of Russian marble forms the! ges-v (never ndu.lshearttstieal et- 
par.ition between eat it tier. The | feel!) For t!m. o\ .‘tr.ighl, however, 
two t irenl.tr range s, one at top and • the Russian ani-t ha: made ample 
the other at hottoi.i, are composed ' amends. In ivpre*t at ing these itn- 
of mortars and howitzer.; horizon- perial birds-not covered with 
tally placed, so as to preseftt the glory”—hut m^ereJ U'ith r/ari.is; an 
mouths towards Use exterior si;r-!; incomparable idea! which com- 
face. In imitation of tlic Roman bines picturesque effect with his- 
rostral column, two cannons with toricai truth, with moral lesson, 
brass wheels project from each tier! and, perhaps, with an anticipation 


in alternate situations; these wc 
mx* in the drawing, sideways in one 
tier, and lacing the eye in the next 
above it. The diameter of the lower 
circular range of mortars and liuw- 


ol the future doom of the propri* 
etor of the Napoleon menagerie. 

We luite not learnt in what quar¬ 
ter of t'“* city of Moskvva this co¬ 
lumn is r f .e tided to be erected. 

N N 2 
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No situation would, in our opinion, rc-cdifieuion of the city, wc make 
he mori-v igiblc than llio Kremlin, no doubt but ihcir co-opr»atinn in 
which, dtni.ig Bonaparte's short the erection of t»»i w pdlar anft Itkc- 
slav, was Ins nead- ijn ;rters; and wise bo “put in requisition.”— 
which, from its clev..v.mi, would Cruel as i..t task may appear, the 
exhibit the monument, not only to \ punishment is no more than what 
the citizens of that capital, bus to j| an outraged country is warranted 
the inhabitants of the surrounding I in indicting %ns C e remains of a 
country to a great extent. As it 1 pre sumptuous and lawless horde of 


is staled that the French prisoners i: invaders. 

■ i 

are now compelled to work at the 1 G. L. it. 
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'I lironjtli mill *.f i^nnrJiirr |1u*y |>:?* 

A» i! I»> thvir l»r.«%!•< rsjiosc li.«* ft-*-; 

'I In- mii\ iU pilis «»f nan* I'm* liny <• |»t-»ir. 

.\i.il piutc at l;*M, ili.il t«*o ami Iaj nuKi loin 

After dining the other day with j: to me the #// nmniis persotuv , and in* 
my old friend \\ ill Trope, of I.in- ii formed me, who was most approved 
coin's Inn, I proposed an oxvur- j in d.r/uiuaCioii^ and who was the 
siou to the theatre; hut he excused Keenest at rqihf. W hen suddenly 
himself, by assuring me, that, he- * every one took his seat, and Mr. 
ing Thursday, In could not pos>i- - Christopher Climax, who always 
bly ahaint himself from the At lie- . pivsid« s there, having taken the 
iiian Booms, and heggtil I would chair amhUt a miinnur of applause 
accompany him thither. I am nl- . ad.lrcssed the audience as follows 
ways agrt cable, as the ladies say. • Cn'iiltcmn:, 

so r% 'olved to be of the party, and ; Before we e nter upon the 

a\va\ we went. ! debate of this e\ eniug, I shall beg 

Aiter a dirty walk, wc were ad- ’ leave to statea few quest ions, which 
nutted, through the mediation of, I rave, been handed up to the. chair, 
a shilling each, into a spacious j and only await your approbation 
room, wed lighted up, and uueom- i to he set down .or argument, 
nionly crowded. The group was- TIicm* were proposed in the fol- 
onc of the mo*t whimsical I had lowing order 

ever seen, and thj countenance**: “ Is o most, salutary to clean your 
were in gdicral di\isihlc into tie* teeth with brick-dust or Cayenne 
c/as'icaf, the siipc>ritioi:^ 9 and the pepper?” 

\ncun!; and the ranks would have j %t Does not the. custom which pro- 
been equally distinguishable, hut ! eludes a virtuous woman from 
that the introductory shillings, like ! shewing her legs, originate tit false 
death and stagc-coacin s, had fo- delicacy?” 

veiled all di.>.imTio!is, and jostled ; “ Whether is it more polite in a 

wits, lawyers, politicians, and me- j minister to tax porter, or table 
chantcs i to the confusion of Bar- i beer?” 

“ Whether is it more derogatory 
to the dignity of man, to be kicked 


(Jiolonu w fair. 

My friend \ cry obligingly opened 
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down stairs or tossed out of the 
window ?” 

“ Whether is a jack-boot a sim¬ 
ple or a complex idea?” 

“ Does not the heterogeneous 
concoiuitnncy of a roll and trtucle 
iiian: IV stl\ militate against the eter¬ 
nal fitness of tilings r” 

These questions being all receiv- 
ed by a great show of hands, Mr. 
President proceeded to name the 
following question for immediate 
discussion:— 

“ 1 )ocs not the throw ing at cocks 
on Shrove-Tucsday threaten a ge¬ 
neral conntenanee of the Popish 
tenets, and tend ultimately to bring 
in the Pretender?” 

Silence followed the proposing 
of this question for about the space 
of half an hour, when I at length 
saw,iomv unspeakable satisfaction, 
inv particular acquaintance, Hob 
Argue, rise and deliver himself to 
this oMcct:— 

Mr. P/vddni/, 

The numerous and /V'//rr/- 
ah!e appearance of this learned so¬ 
ciety, i n li;i i at es i :t .ny aim frame 
a stupor of iiifiidcnce. The exu¬ 
berances of m\ laney, and the 

ceeciitriciiics oi mv liiruhratorv 

• • 

faculties, nresrmpitcrnalh devoted 
to tin- irradiation of oratory and 
tii. elevation of science. The su¬ 
pine languor of the oratorical blos¬ 
soms in the garden of eloquence, 
creates astonishment in my mental 
system. I was in duet til hither by 
my idolatry for learning, and hope 
I shall reap instruction with the 
sickle of my expectations. The 
question before us gentlemen is 
mixed and speculative. It savours 
alternal ly of logic, polities, reli¬ 
gion, and antiquity : and nyllogisti- 
cully considered, l shall maintain 


the negative side; but politically, 
the affirmative. — Now I define a 
cock to be a vociferative, aligerent, 
and matutinc biped. In throwing 
at cocks, there is the aclio of the 
blackguard, and the passio of the 
animal. The stick, or jnndatum , 
is the quamodo; Shrove-Tuesday is 
f/itttudo , or dcsiguatiu temporis; and 
toe Pope and Pretender, th equi/ms 
:! :r/r/nus. Having established these 
..premises, what is the result? All 
, exercises of superstition savour 
of Popery; but throwing at cocks 
[' is an exercise of superst it ion ; c/go, 
throwing at cocks savours of Pope- 
ry. I mention these questions oulv 
| with a view to this logical part of 
the question, but am of a different 
' opinion in other respects. 1 think 

• we may divest ourselves of appre- 
hensiou on this subject, by observ- 

j; ing the ignorance of the vulgar, 
j and that they have no rclrospcc- 
. tivo views to the Holy See in their 
j exercises. Now I look upon throw- 
|j ing at cocks, with regard to the 
ji robust tendency of the jacultitiou, 

! to he highly commendable, rather 

• than worthy of parliamentary an¬ 
nihilation. 1 grant, that knocking 

! gingerbread off a post, and throw- 
i mg at oranges, or tin boxes, are 
I only generative of idleness and 
puerile satisfaction: but the cock 
being the emblem of vigilance, and 
the knocking him down a matter of 
skill, all these objections subside; 
f and simply considered, this pastime 
« is as innocent as a game at tdl fours. 

4 could urge many reasons against 
ating salt-fish as productive of 
Popish doctrine; but when I con- 
• aider, on the other hand, thccom- 
hurations of his Holiness on the 
3th o’* November, I think there is 
" uoreajo;., physical or rational, for 
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the total execration of iio:uis!i cere¬ 
monies. I have just hinted thus 
much to open our present debate, 
and shall pay unlimited attention 


do not mean to trace religion to the 
midnight of monkish ignorance, 
or search for the custom of throw ing 
at cocks in the nursery of super- 


to any subsequent suggestion—j, stition; but to let el my arguments 
(A clap). i against the bulwark of Popery, and 

1 had not much time to chew the ['• prop up our liberties with the raft- 
cud upon these opinions, for Mr. j ers of conviction. Liberty, gen- 


Giles Mctaphor,o ft he MiddloTem- 
plc, rose am! harangued as follows: 

Mr. V redden/ f 

Wholly unprepared as 1 
am, and consc ious of iny own ina¬ 
bility. 1 should not hate dared to 


tlemen, is like a way-post, it di¬ 
rects to glory and emulation ; while 
. Popery is like a salamander, whose 
element is lire!!! and it cannot 
. exist in am other —(A prodigious 
; dapping). Lot, sir, shall \\c snf- 


speuk on this question, hut that its » fer these burning rullians to lay 
importance, in a civil and rei:g ions f then Popish claws upon n > ? Never! 
view, calls lor support from the; let them go on with their persecit- 
wk.oleartillery of eloquence. Let lions, we ;;/// not he convinced, 
the* w'lu|:!-»ou* man,sir,at other so- Let liiun glory in tin ir ignorance, 
ciotics luTiuv.n for the transient re- lor tlw have no more businc..* v ilh 
vards of orgeat am! //•».;,*r, and liberty ilw.n a u/.d lias Ibr a side* 
other sublunary giatilic.ition* of i pocket—/ I dap:. Look into the 
time ami sense; but i.iy voice shall jl liberties of other countries, hxdv.it 
be deduai *d to my coint.-y gratis: j the petty extent of their privc- 
yes, gentlemen, gr.iu:. w'dl we rant, j leg# s : what was the cause of the 
gratis v. iil vve storm, gratis will we j fall of Portugal and Spain : and in 
swear, rebuke, reply, convince— i France, their libcrtus are not so 
hurl the thunder of argument, let ;j extensive as they would have us 


rush the torrent of reproof, d*.f. ml 
our country, check monarchy , and ; 
sink slavery into the gulph of t/.di- 


belbvc, tonlcsavour of likcrtv, 
and sitv r.o more like .Magna Chat la, 
than a pig is likea foiTiiight— (I u>t 
vion—“ leave not a rack behind,” t ami A. .*-; ch.p >. 

S/iakspearts Tempo!—( dj-p/aaw). (• ( 7b be continued.) 

Now with respect to the question, I 
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SlNGLiI.AU KI.ASUN I OK III t.r..\M\tS 
PltlMiM US. 

i * idle _•lramirs t.j !hi• 

d‘ L mi* \ !I . it isrc talc d, thal,<^ 
the death of Lkiiciicii, many pn-i 
sons who had been exiled were re- i 
called i and lhar the Marshals Vitry 
and Jiassompiu'i’e were set at li¬ 
berty, for this culions reason, “ hi?- j 
cause they devoured too much in j. 
the Basliled* 


s\i; . 

In ILsv's .’/ i.\/min l la/iftii /<;//, we 
are told that sa*Vro:» ivugthriis the? 
stomach, hut if taken to excess, 
may produce a mortal laughter ; 
that this accident befcl a lady of 
Trent, who, three hours after taking 
the drug, laughed herself to death. 
Such a death, however kuighubio 
it may seem, is very far from being 
so ; and vve should be glad to know 
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wliethcr any modern experiments 
have been made on this subject. 
ERRATUM IN TilK SPECTATOR. 
Till! Sped fit nr gave his readers 
the following recipe lor preserving 
health:—Fat as long as you have 
an appetite, hut never of more than 
one dish, and that, without any arti • 
fieial sauces.—As to drinking, Sir 
William Temple used to say, that 
ho drank the first glass to himself, 
the second to his friend, the third 
to good humour, and the fourth to : 
his enemies.—“ Very good,” ex- 5 
claimed a jolly toper, on reading 
this passage; “ butg/</.« is an error 
of the pr< ss, it ought to be t)olli\ ” 
FRIENDSHIP OF < l.l'.MKNT XI. 
Signor IV.i, a Homan prelate, 
lived in great intimacy with Pope 
Clement XI. w!.*n only Signor 
Albani, and aho after he became 
a cardinal; hut on his 1 ! vation to 


somof an old friend. With the ut- 
I most affability he communicated to 
j him all the had news which he had 
! received, never allowing him time 
j to put in a word, but whenever Toti 
I attempted to speak, clasping him 
I closely in his arms. Toti was ex- 
' cocdingly affected by so much grace 
| and condescension, and wept a9 
|i heartily as his Holiness. This farce 
1 was kept up by the Pope till the car¬ 
dinal was announced. It was the 
I custom of the papal court, that when 
a visitor of this class arrived, every 
. other should retire. Clement tlicre- 
! fore be stowed the pontifical bcnc- 
j diction in the greatest haste, and 
; Toti was obliged to walk into the 
anti-room, where lie dried his tears; 
and it was not till then that he re¬ 
collected, that he. had not said a 
1 word concerning the business which 
l brought him to his Holiness. It 


the papal chair, their intercourse 
ceased. However, not long after¬ 
wards the post of auditor of the 
ltota Inning become vacant, Toti 
imagined that if he applied for it, 
the Pope would recollect the friend¬ 
ship which had formerly subsisted 
between them. He therefore in¬ 
scribed l.N name in the li»t of those 


• would now, indeed, have been su¬ 
perfluous, for the Pope had just 
nominated another person auditor 
of the Kola, lie was doomed to 
experience a still greater mortifi¬ 
cation : his Holiness diverted him¬ 
self on the subject of this occur¬ 
rence. with an evening party of his 
: friends, and was even pleased to 


who desired an audience of his Ilo- 


act it over again for the entertain- 


liness. When this* li s l was brought 
to the latter, that Ik* might appoint 
the hour, and l.e observed Toti's 
name, he guessed his errand, and 


mciit of his guests. This came to 
! the ears of Toti, who fell sick and 
died. The poor man knew uot that 
the most sacred tics are dissolved 


ordered him to he admitted at the j by circumstances, and that when 
moment when lie expected a car- : these change, the friendship of the 
diual. Jusr at this time Prince jl great is not at all to be depended 
Kiigcnc, with his army, had struck ii upon. 

terror into all Italy. As soon as important arts lost. 

Toti entered, the Holy Father fell In former times there resided r.t 
about his neck, shed tears of joy, I Nurubcrga celebrated dyer, named 
and was transported that at such u Kriscl, whose chef d'avxrt was a 
critical juncture lie could pour forth piece of cloth dved on one side 
the troubles of bis heart into the bo- scarlet anion the other violet.— 
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What art could be more difficult, \, ditv, especially so long as it was 
unless that mentioned by A themeus Jj attended with any danger, says 
in his ninth hook, namely, to dress Tacitus. 

VAItlSOT. 

A Frenchman named Varisot, who 


a sucking pig in such a manner 
that it should appear boiled on one 
side and roasted on the other } — 
What a pity that such important, 
such admirable arts should be lost! 

PROHIBITED BOOKS. 

On occasion of a catalogue of 
prohibited books, Baylc observes, 
• There are things which have so 




wrote an irreligious book under the 
title of La Religion devoilte par la 
Raison, employed a singular ex¬ 
pedient for the perfection of his 
work. He paid a di\ine, a phvsi- 
> cian, and a chemist a dollar per 


hour, for hearing his hook read 


I 


much for and against them, that it; over to them, ami giving tlu-ir opi- 
is difficult to steer a middle course; nions upon it. In this way he is said 
and in such cases passion or oksti- i| to have got rid of a great number of 


nacy generally decides.” Such,' 


dollars. Would to Heaven that ail 


too, is the case with suspicious j the beaux esprits who sometimes 


hooks. If you forbid them, you 
seem to be afraid to meet the argu- ; 
ments of the authors; if you per- j 
mit their circulation, the public is 
in danger of being led astray by 
their sophistry. Hence arise vio- j 


torment people with their readings, 
were obliged to pay for it at last! 

MILTON’S PERSON. 

Many years since the two Rich¬ 
ardsons, father and son, painters, 
published Remarks on Milton’s 


lent disputes; and the example • Paradise Lo>f, to which was annex- 


afforded by two natives of our own 


I ed a life of the author. In this 


country, is worthy of remark. John 
and William Reynolds, two bro¬ 
thers, were brought up separately, 
the one in the Catholic, the other j 
in the Protestant faith. Wlicnthcv ! 
had grown up, and again came to¬ 
gether, they disputed with such 
warmth, and at the same time with 
such ability, respecting their rcli- • 
gious tenets, that both were con- j 
verted; the Catholic became a most J 
zealous Presbyterian, and the Pru- 
testant so sincere a Catholic, that 
he even wrote a book, entitled (////- ; 
vino-Turcismus , in which belabours 
to prove, that the Protestants are 
at bottom Mahometans. 

When Nero commanded the sa¬ 
tires of Fabric!us Vejento to be 
burned at Rome, they w ere sought 
up and read with the greatest avi- 


| precious piece of biography the 
. poet’s person was thus described : 
.—“He was rather a middle-sized 
than a little man, and well-propor¬ 
tioned: latterly he was—no, not 
short and thick, hut he would have 
been so, had lie been something 
shorter aud thicker than he was.” 


COMPARISON OF A LADY TO THE 

Sl\\. 

The French poet Theophile, who 
lived in the 17th century, was earn¬ 
estly solicited by a lady to make a 
comparison between her and the 
• sun. Vexed at her importunities, 
! he at length sent her the following 
; quatrain :— 

Quc me eeut done cette ini|>ortuae, 

Qne je lu compare mi *olcil ? 

II «t commun, die i*»l commune, 

Voila ce qn’Ils onl tie pareil. 
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ANTiai;iTV OF ROUSSEAU 9 * ARGU¬ 
MENTS AGAINST THE ARTS AND 

SCIENCES. 

It is well known, that the Aca- 
dcfny of Dijon proposed the cele- 
hrated prize question, Whether the 
sciences and line arts he more ad¬ 
vantageous or detrimental to mo¬ 
rals 3 and that Jean J act pit's Rous¬ 
seau’s essay obtained the prize: 
but it is not equally notorious, 
that a I most al I the arguments which 
he adduces against the sciences, 
are to he found in an old Italian 
author. Lilio Giraldi, who nou¬ 
rished in the 10th century, and 
whose works were printed in 1581), 
at Basel, in two volumes folio, in 
his letters to Prince Pico de Miran- 
dola, inveighs against the science's 
on l he wry same grounds, assert¬ 
ing that they have banished all faith 
and integrity from the world, and 
become the can^e of licentiousness 
and every species of vice. 

ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

l.ambcrg, in his work entitled 
Memorial (Can Mondain , gives the 
following account of an eccentric 
character, w ho, about 40 years ago, 
attracted considerable not ice on the 
Continent:—The Marquis d’Ay- 
iuar,or l)c Bel mar, known at V mice 
by tlicn:i!iiri#fSr. Germain, isan ex¬ 
traordinary elm meter, lie employ¬ 
ed himself among women in mat- 


quainted with the rank of the duke, 
hut the latter was ignorant of his 
quality. lie is said to have been 
! at Pekin, without giving himself 
any name, under pretext that he 
did not know what it was, because 
he had received so many different 
appellations at the various place's 
w hich he had visited. He received 
j letters at Venice, without any other 
; direction than the single word 
! frniccy anti his secretary applied 
in his behalf, for the letters that be¬ 
longed to no other person. Noho.ly 
, knows who this remarkable man 
can he, hut he is thought to he a 
.. Portuguese: lie possesses great 
erudition, and an extensive and, 
at the same time, local memory, 
lie speaks much and with propri- 
.. cty, and asks all those with whom 
In' converses such questions as 
astonish them, lie plays very well 
on the violin, hut behind a screen ; 

* and you would suppose that you 
; heard five or six instruments alto¬ 
gether. He w rites with both hand* 

* at once; and the writing of both 
1 looks exactly alike. Ho is said to 
*1 have communicated to W’ildman 
! the secret of taming bees, and ren- 
•j dering serpents attentixe to music 
1 and singing, lie also assorts, that 

lie is able to make diamonds, and 
i that he learned I his art in a voyage 
to India with Col. Clive, in 1733. 


ing experiments upon llax, which j trim, of i.o\ e. 

he turned while, an J rendered cqu.il | Marshal Oudequcrque was once 
in quality to the raw silk of Italy. ; riding by the side of his mistress, 
lie imagines that he is 350 years ; and professing that his devotion 
old ; and that lie possesses an elixir .1 would stand the test of the severest 
wlii&li renews in lii.n the vigour of trials. She took him at a word, 
youth. On the arrival of the Duke . and desired him to leap from the 
of York (brother to his Majesty) at j bridge to which they just at that 
Venice, he insisted on the right of ! moment happened to come. With- 
preccdence, because lie was ac- i out the lt*i> hesitation, the mar* 
No. LIX. rot. X. O 0 
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shal clapped spurs to his horse, 
ami made him leap into the Scheldt 
which liowed at a great depth be-: 
low the bridge. This trial did not 
indeed cost him his life, but it 
completely cured him of his passion. 

1 MV AN IV. 

Twnn 1 V r . who ascended the Rus¬ 
sian throne ill 1631, and reigned 
lifry )iars with equal ability and 
cruelty, was accustomed to stroll 
about in bis dominions, to learn 
\\ hat his subjects thought concern¬ 
ing him ami his government. He 
once applied, in the character of a 
poor traveller, for a night’s lodg¬ 
ing, in a village not far from Mos¬ 
cow. All the inhabitants shut their 
doors against him except oik*, who 
was poorer than any of his neigh¬ 
bours, but compassionately receiv¬ 
ed him into his but, and shared with 
him bis frugal supper. The same 
night, the peasant’s wife was de¬ 
livered of a child ; and next morn¬ 
ing early the czar, thanking bis 
host for bis attention, and promis¬ 
ing to bring him a godfather for his 
infant, was about to depart, but the 
honest peasant insisted that be 
should stop to breakfast. He 
thought no more of the matter, as 
the promise of a poor man did not 
seem 1 ike iv to be of any advantage 
to him. TSic following morning, 
to his astonishment, lie beheld the 
czar and all his retinue approach¬ 
ing his humble cottage. “ Do you 
know me?” asked the czar, as he 
alighted from his horse.—“ O yes/* 
answered the peasant, “ you are : 
oiftMtipst gracious czar.”—“1 am,” 
rdjtiined the emperor, “ and also 
the poor traveller whom you so 
hospitably fefWved. Don’t you rc- 
porfect,” continued he, “ that 1/ 
promised to bring you a godfather 

} • 


for your child ? Well, I am come 
to 4tand for it myself ^fco^piake 
preparations, that it nm/4fc@ift>ap- 
tised to-day.” The czar held the 
infant at the font, and, ififteud of 
the present usualon the occasion, he 
gave the peasant u written obliga¬ 
tion, which secured himself and his 
family for ever from want. Pene¬ 
trated with silent gratitude, the 
f poor man, who at length ventured 
to consider his good fortune uh 
j something more than a dream, 
; threw himself at the feet of the 
: prince, while tears alone expressed 
the language of his heart. il You 
gave me more,” said the czar, rais- 
: inghim, “than 1 have given you. 
But now 1 have not time to hear 
you—other business demands my 
attention.” Turning to his mi- 
; nisters, “ 1 command,” said he, 
j “ that all the houses in the village, 
this alone excepted, in which I 
was not denied admittance, be le¬ 
velled with the ground.” The 
ministers were filled with constcr- 
• nation, for they knew how seldom 
I Iwan could be prevailed upon to 
alter lus decrees. The honest 
peasant felt sincerely for his 
neighbours, who were to be pu- 
ni bed with such severity. He 
sunk at the feet of the monarch, 
and implored his mercy for them, 
but in vain. “ No,” said the czar, 
“ I cannot grant you this request. 
You know not bow bad people 
ought to be punished. If 1 do not 
teach your neighbours in an im¬ 
pressive manner how' to behave 
with kindness and hospitality to 
poor travellers, they will never 
learn. But when they find, from 
their own experience, how uncom¬ 
fortable it is to be obliged to lie 
abroad in the cold, they will be 
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convinced of their own cruelty and quciits, and the very same day all 
amend their conduct.” , The mi- the houses of those hard-hearted 
msN^re obliged td announce 3-people were demolished. 

this rlj»f injunction to the delin- 

j '.' , 4 * 

\ *>V ,1 ' 

% 

Plate SI.—GROSVENOR-SQUARE. 

I % 

Tfftfli iqu are received its name Duke of Norfolk for seven thousand 
from Sir Richard Grosvenor, Bart, pounds. The statu e in t te center 
who wu, in right of the manor of of this place was ciflfflfd by Van 
Wimondham, Herts, grand cup- Nost; it is an equestrian figure of 
bearer at the coronation of Geolrge George J. and was placed there by 
the Second. This gentleman bad Sir R. Grosvenor. This statue, in 
a great passion for building, and j the year 1720, stood near the re¬ 
covered a considerable plot of doubt railed Oliter’s Mount; some 
ground in the neighbourhood, be- disaffected person there mutilated 
tween New Bond-street and Hyde jit, and affixed a traitorous paper to 
Park, which now produces an ini- the pedestal, 
incnse income to his descendant, I Werfwc to attempt to form a list 

the Karl of Grosvenor. Grosvenor- 1 of the noble and illustrious persons 
Square covers six acres of ground, j who have inhabited tins place, we 
is situated on the south side of On- , should make our catalogue very ex - 
ford-street, and is considered the tensive. Mr. Malcolm, in treating 
handsomest in the metropolis; not, on this subject, sa) s, most of his 
indeed from the regularity of its 1 readers must know that it u “ the 
buildings, but from the general j very foe us of feudal grandeur, cle- 
appearancc, and it has ever been gance, fashion, taste, and hospi- . 
held the first for fashionable resi- t tality; the no\el-readt r must be in- 
donee. The garden, which is very timatelv acquainted with the de- 
picturcsque from all points of view, scription of residents within it, 
was laid out b) Kent, lthasoflatel when the words Gro«\cnor-Kquare 
years, however, been deprived of, are to be found in almost every 
much of its shrubbery, in consc- If work of that species written in the 
quencc of the cover afforded by it' compass of fifty jears.” 
to the servants in the neighbour- Here long resided Mr. Wilkes, 
hood, whose noise disturbed the the champion of liberty, in the 
nobility and gentry during their house at the curiwNPof S«uitli And- 
morning repose. The eastern side ley-street. Ilis daughtci had etch- 
of the square exhibits some regu- cd the six lowet panes of glavs in 
larity of architecture; the other each parlour window, which were 
three offer specimens of various broken by a mob during a public 
species of domestic buildings. The disturbance a-few year*,ago. At 
center bouse on the eastern side j the corner house mirth? notth side, 
was won by raffle, in the year 1730, has long residedBeau- 
by two persons named Hunt and mont, Baronet, \vW*C hfc'te forth** 
Brairhwaite, who sold it to the flnearti isi ot onlyVtitylayedby 

Ooi 
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valuable collection of pictures by 
tht! greatest masters, ancient and 
modern, but aiso by his own admi¬ 
rable product inns in landscape.— 
Here too reside the Karl of Derby, 
the friend of the illustrious Fox, 
and his countess, formerly Miss 
Farron, whose beauty and tran- 
scendant talents upon the stage, 
were exceeded only by her exem¬ 
plary virtue in private life; and 
also Sir Gilbert Ilcnthcolc, and bis 
amiable lady, who lias long shone 


the father of the present earl; a 
vast addition was made to it by the 
purchase of a great proportion of 
j the grand collection the property of 
1 the late Wclbore Fllis Agar, Esq. for 
the sum of thirty thousand pounds. 
Ford Grosvenor, to gratify the 
public, has munificently thrown 
open this gallery one day in each 
week, for a certain period, during 
j the spring of the last few years, 
j We cannot too much respect 
; those noblemen and gentlemen, 


in the great world as one of the •• 
most distinguished luminaries of* I* 
taste and fashion. 

We must not omit here to men¬ 
tion i he Picture Gallery of the no¬ 
bleman the proprietor of this estate, 'j 
whose residence is in the immedi- : 
ate neighbourhood of the square, . 
in the magnificent house in l pper 
Grosvenor - street. Part of this | 
ftplcndid gallery u as collected bv !i 


who thus liberally furnish an intel¬ 
lectual feast for the lovers of the 
fine arts. The possession of for¬ 
tune dignifies the holder when it is 
thus liberally used, and is the most 
certain means of securing the re¬ 
spect of the world, and exemption 
from that hatred, or envv at least, 
which mankind is wont to feel to¬ 
wards those whom fortune has se¬ 
lected for her favourites. 
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11 um .mio mpili mtirrai pirfnr rqumani 
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Mionlil a luiiI li,|i In i lower pari** infold, 
ttnul.l jnu mil Un-li biirli pirtuich |u 1* hold » 


TO TH1 MODKIIX sn-intToit. ,■ 

i 

Drilivc; mv rambles tlirough 
rhfierci.t parts ol this island, in the *. 
eo;ir>e of last *uinn:( r, I visited j 
Edinburgh; and 1 must own, that I 
the pleasure 1 enjoyed in viewing! 
that line city, and its magnificent j' 
a* well as beautiful vicinities, re-: 


cciverl a sensible interruption,when, 
on examining llolyrood- House, the 
renal palace of Scotland, I per¬ 
ceived that its beautiful chapel was 
without a roof. To what c ause this 
extraordinary negligence is to be 
attributed, it is not for me to en¬ 
quire; I shall only beg leave to 
suggest, that the reparation of this 
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interesting structure would require 
but a small comparative expence, 
which, if no regular and establish- * 
eel means are at hand, might be ,, 


as the period of her death, render 
her memory interesting, beyond 
expression, to our reflection, and 
^calculated to awaken the ten derest 


ed’oeted by a subscription of the iblfcntimciits of commiseration and 


Scottish nobility, with his Royal • 
Highness the Duke of Kolhsay at' 
their head ; when the e Ira pel royal j 
of Scotland would be restored to j 
its former figure, and be applied 
to its original intentions and clia- 


regret. 1 do not hesitate to say, 
that the loyal spirit of the inha¬ 
bitants of the Jsle of Wight has 
slumbered over the grave of this 
princess, when it ought to have 
erected some memorial suited to 


ractcristic functions. Tiie thing : j the character of the misfortunes 
speaks for itself; and I should pro- 1 and early fate of the daughter of 
sumc, that these brief observations i an excellent man, though an nnfor- 
uro not the lir.«t which have been !| lunate prince, and whose cruel end 
made respecting this disgraceful is annually commemorated with re- 
dilapidation. Not only a nation’s ligious deprecation by the ritual 
honour, but the dignity of the of our church. 1 hope it will not 
crown and the veneration due to. jet be thought too late to redeem 
religion, are invoked in the main- -j past negligence, and that the bones 
ten si nee of this structure. .» of this princess will be hereafter 

1 am also induced, by an cnio- • protected with due distinction by 
lion arising from a similar princi- •. that pious loyalty, which, if it ap¬ 
ple, to pass to another object which ; | peawd only in one individual,would 
has awakened mv sympathising at- . soon cause a similar feeling to atii- 
tention. It is in a part of the king- ! male the bosoms of many others, 
doui very remote from that which j 1 should feel an uncommon satis- 
conluins the object of my former faction in promoting, in any way, 
dissatisfaction. •' the erection of such a memorial, 

In a tour through the Isle of * nor should it want the support, as 
\\ ighl, I proved myself so little of ' it would, when completed, receive 
an antiquary, as to he astonished •' the warmest approbation of 
when, on \ i si ting the parish church Your obedient humble servant, 

of Newport, which is so wi II known 21 (.«;•> ok Morvillk. 

to be the principal town of that in- ; 1 have inserted the suggestions 

sular paradi ;c, mv conductor soli- « of my correspondent, which ap- 


cited in\ particular attention to the | pear to lu:\e arisen from emotions 
spot which contained die ashes of \crv honourable to himself; and 
an Knglisli prim css. the daughter it may be hoped, that I am not the 
of Charles I. who died in Caris- (only one whose wishes may look 
brook castle during her royal fa- forward to sec his ideas realized, 
thcr’s confinement in that place. !| It is not my intention to enlarge 


No monument marks the spot, and : 
tradition alone sanctifies it as the ; 
grave of a person whose exalted , 
rank, and the peculiar eirciunstan- i 
ces attcuJant on whose life, as well I 


upon his complaints, or to add any 
recommendations or notions of my 
ow n respecting the removal of them, 
but the subject recalls to my mind 
variocs ibservations which the old 
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anti nerc ruins , that solicit our ve¬ 
neration on the one hand, and call 
forth our admiration and ridicule 
on the other, have induced me at 
different times to make; and 1 shall 
now take the liberty of presenting 

them to the attention of mv readers. 

• 

The modern taste for ruins and 
Gothic architecture, amidst all its 
• absurdities, has had one good ef¬ 
fect: it has proved a guardian to 
the former, and has saved many an 
old castle and antique abbey from 
prevailing neglect and wanton di¬ 
lapidation. How many instances 
might be named where these vene¬ 
rable, interesting, and beautiful 
piles have been considered as quar¬ 
ries above ground, to furnish ma¬ 
terials for the reparation of farm¬ 
houses, cottages, out-houses, and 
walls, when they were left to the 
mercy of country stone-masons and 
bricklayers, village surveyors and 
provincial stewards. Among many 
others which might he named, Nct- 
lcy Abbey, in the vicinity of South¬ 
ampton, an object so well known 
and so much admired for its pic¬ 
turesque character and beautiful 
situation, and which the artist and 
poet have employed their best pow¬ 
ers to delineate and describe, was 
once threatened with being snatch¬ 
ed from the slow, progressive cor¬ 
rosions of time, by the pick-axe 
of the artizan and the claims of 
tenants. But the elegant poem of 
Mr. Keate awakened the spirit of 
preservation in the bosom of the 
owner of these remains, and, from 
that time, no inroad has been made 
upon them, but such as the natural 
course of decay has produced.— 
A contrary extreme has now taken 
place, and ancient ruins are not 
qflly carefully preserved, but, in 


!l 


some instances,curiously repaired, 
and new mins constructed. They 
seem to be essential decorations in 
the art of modern gardening; and 
though fancy cannot, like Don 
Quixote, turn windmills into giants, 
I could name instances of water¬ 
mills wearing tile forms of ah hies, 
or convents, or priories, or some 
of the shapes of those buildings 
where solitary Sanct it y took up her 
abode. Nay, examples might be 
produced, where ruins have been 
purchased, and carefully removed 
to he rebuilt in other situations, 
ami become the ornaments of other 
sceneries. 

If a fanciful genius were to ani¬ 
mate some of these ancient struc¬ 
tures, and to make them hold dia¬ 
logues with their new neighbours, 
in the same manner and with the 
same spirit as Le Sage inspired 
certain chimnics of Madrid in his 
entertaining novel of the Devil 
ujion tnu Slick*, some curious and 
laughable raillery might he intro¬ 
duced on the taste that deals in 
these varieties. By way of exam¬ 
ple, a cross, which for centuries 
stood neglected and despised in one 
of the dismal streets of Bristol, 
before the spirit of improvement 
had introduced its useful widen- 
ings, local enlargements,and illu¬ 
minating dilapidations, now occu¬ 
pies a riant spot in the Arcadian 
Paradise, the British Tcinpc of 
Stourhead, in Wiltshire, where the 
chaste beauty of Grecian architec¬ 
ture and its Palladian imitations, 
unite with all the sylvan exuberance 
of the surrounding scenes, and the 
hold diversified range of distant 
prospect. Carfax, the celebrated 
conduit, which, for two hundred 
years, occupied the central poittt 
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of the four principal streets in the ivy in a way to give it the appear- 
city of Oxford, has been removed ance of the growth of half a cen¬ 
to a woody brow, commanding a tury. Such an addition as ready 
most splendid prospect in a line made ruins must heighten the dis- 
tranquil part of the park at Nunc- play of the various manufactories 
ham, the seat of Earl llurcourt. ! round London for pavilions, sum- 
With what sentiments this line pile mcr-houscs, alcoves, cottages, lodg- 
of stone might be inspired, in its es, dairies, gateways, dove-cotes, 
present noiseless state of repose, j aviaries, and other buildings useful 
alter having existed for such aj and ornamental, which are pecu- 
length of time amid the perpetual! liarly calculated to assist the pic- 
roll and rattle of its former posi- \ turesque, in lawns of half an aero 
tion, 1 shall leave to the invention J of surface to parks of several miles 
of some one who has more genius in circumference, 
for fabulous composition than 1 : Various are the ridiculous cir- 
ean boast. rumslances which have attended 

• Such transpositions of old ruins j this rage for ruins, and 1 shall beg 
are, however, lor obvious reasons, leave, for the amusement of my 
less subject to ridicule than the rentiers, to relate two or three of 
construction of new ones: be- ! them on the authority of a curious 
cause, if the character of a new observer, whose information has 
situation is appropriately suited .j never yet misled or deceived me. 
to the subject that is removed, one A^jcutlcman, who thought a pig- 
of the objections to the trausferral i gcry would admit of a ruined form, 
of it is done away; and when it is 'j and give a solemn variety to the 
considered what a change lias taken :j scene where he wished to place it, 
place in the appearance of the ,! employed an architect to make the 
country that surrounds an ancient j design and carry it into ellect. The 
structure since its first erection, it ■ sties, therefore, were corrcctly 
may lose little of its individual ori- !l formed for the purpose; so that 
ginalitv ; antiquarian prejudice .i the hogs grunted beneath broken 
may alone be wounded by the j f arches and decapitated pinnacles, 
change. As for modern ruins, they i: while they sucked up their wash 
now appear to have become an ; from troughs adorned with florid 
additional branch of architecture, traceries. Ivy had already begun 
and books of designs for their eon- to creep up the pillars, and all the 
struction arc published, sothatmo- promise of Gothic beauty in ruins 
dern gardening may find them rea- was anticipated, when a landscape- 
dy assorted in all the varieties of painter, who was employed to take 
tumble-down towers, mouldering a view of the spot, objected to its 
gateways, roofless chapels, and deficiency in the picturesque. The 
broken arches; nay, if 1 aui not walls, he thought, were not sufii- 
mistukcu, tlief may be had ready ciently broken, nor the irregular 
made in artificial stone. Indeed, decays and corrosions of time na- * 
1 have heard it said, that some gar- turally displayed. In short, the 
dener near Bethnal Green has dis- ignoranci of the builder of these 
covered the art of transplanting I ruins was so completely exposed, 
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in the opinion of the proprietor of improvement, determined, among 
thp place, that he determined to the rest, to have a set of ruins; 
give the structure such a shock, as and, having selected a design from 
to throw it hack a century or two a drawing-master’s book of in- 
beyond its actual appearance. He structions, he employed a Mary- 
was afraid to trust to the pick-axe hone builder to erect them ; which 
and the mallet, as they would he j! he did with Marybone bricks, and 
too minute in their operations, and ,| of the usual solidity ot Mary bone 
Hot give a suflicieni boldness to the |j houses. Marybone plaister was 
irregularity of their destruction. • also to give them the appearance 
It was, thelvforc, determined to ; of scone: but, one fine morning, 
employ gunpowder, whose wild, j; while the plaistcrcr was at work on 
fantastic, shattering power would,, his scaffold, to cllVct the antique 
give the best possible effect to the ’ purpose, the whole new-built ruin 
premeditated destruction. The 1 fell in with a sudden crash, and 
painter, who had been a corporal : buried the poor workman in the 
in the volunteer association of St. < rubbish ; who was so bruised, that 
Anne\>, Soho, undertook the bu- ; scieral weeks’ residence in the 
sine**; bill, inner Inning had the • Marybone hospital were necessary 
conduct of a larger quantity of to restore him to bis family, 
gunpowder than would charge at I hate not said all I could say on 
musket, and of course being igno- this subject, and perhaps I may, on 
rant of the comparative force of ; a future occasion, be disposed to 
combustible power, hi* placed such renew it. It was, indeed, my in- 


a quantity of it under the archway, j tention, if the space allotted me 
that, instead of giving it a mild ; would have allowed it, to have taicl 
shock, disordering a battlement, : somethitig on the prevalence of 
shattering a mulliou or two, mid •. Gothic: designs, or rather what are 
producing a fanciful fissure in the ! so denominated, for country lious- 
walL tire explosion blew up the :! os, cottages, £;<\ There is a kind 


gate altogether, with a sow and ( | of prettiuess in some of them which 
nine? pigs and seven fat porkers; i attracts attention ; and as irregu- 
hesides doing an irreparable injury larity is a prevailing and, I believe, 
to a Chinese boar, which, but a few ij allowable feature in their construc- 
flays before, had been presented, !' lion, no small convenience may, 
by the captain of an liidiamau, to j! in certain cases, result from them, 
a young lady of the family to whom | if a house is elad with Grecian 
he paid his addresses. !| uniformity, and the owner wishes 

Another circumstance of a si-•. to enlarge it, ho must either sacri- 


vnilar nature will long be rcnictu- Jl lice his accommodation or destroy 
hered in the neighbourhood where the: simplicity of the elevation, or 
it happened. !! wait with patience till trees will 

A gentleman, who had purchased grow to hide the new erection: 


an e$titc about twcuty miles from j while a new room may be added 
London, being anxious to give the j to a Gothic design in any form, 
lawn which surrounded bis man- | and towers may rise in any part, to 
lion all the decorations of modern give new closets and staircases, 
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without injuring the character, ami rangeinents of modern conveni- 
BomrtinHs with additional pictu- cncc, if the character of its prin- 


rcs(]ucness to the figure of the 
building. But to see what shapes 
are called Gothic, is one tiling; 
and to sec: what purposes the most 
beautiful Gothic forms and enrich¬ 
ments are applied to, is another. 
] know a gentleman whose stable 
lanterns are made in the shape of a 
cupola in the cathedral of Glou¬ 
cester. I have seen cradles, where 
the first hours of life are cherished, 
made after the outlines of the re¬ 
ceptacles of the dead. I was once 
surprised with the sight of a Gothic 


cipal features he strictly attended 
to. These arc, however, in most 
instances, sacrificed, and while 
good taste is violated, comfort is 
scarcely secured. The larger open¬ 
ings for windows are made to ex- 
liibit the pointed arch, but the 
characteristic tracer)' has given way 
to the modern, though uncongenial 
adaptation of a French casement; 
the smaller ones are rohbed of their 
mcllious; and the paramount ne¬ 
cessity, in the climate of England, 
of opposing all the frontage we are 


wheelbarrow, applied to the sole ; able, to the cheering inlluonce of 
use of a Gothic green-house, whose the sun, obliges us to avoid those 
wheel was made to imitate the rose ; numerous projecti ng and irregu- 
window in the north transept in ' laritios which can alone, by the 
Westminster Abbey. The late depth and variety of their shadows, 
I.ord Orford was very much de- produce the od'oet of Gothic so- 
voted to this kind of appropriation; • lemnity. But the principles which 
and Strawberry-Hi II is full of it, I have brought these imitations of iIk? 
with some prcliincss and muchab- j pointed architecture into use, to 
surdity. I shall conclude my re- , the exclusion of those example*; 
marks with some very sen»ihie ob- • which the Greeks, and indeed the 
Nervations which 1 have read in j Romans, lia\c left us, deserve to be 
Iluhew ill’s History v.f // iminor. j well considered before wo sanction, 

Tile presiding taste of the ! even were the copy more perfect, 
day lias fallen upon an imitation of ; this novel adoption of what has 
the pointed architecture for almost | been termed Ecclesiastic arehitec- 
evory purpose; a six le of building tare, for domestic purposes.” 
entirely incompatible with the ar- J 
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1 r appears also, by the account 
of Baron de Vaux, that on the 
sixth evening, the English made i 
an attempt to land, but, by an arti- j 
lice of the baron’s, they were pro- • 
vented. He says, “ As l was at- ; 
teutivc to guard the coast, I hast- j 
ened to this point (where die at-1 
N>. L IX. rot. X. 


tempt was made) with some small 
pieces: 1 saw the frigate and the 
sloops furling their sails opposite 
to me, whilst the latter appeared 
to be approaching the opening of 
the river; I immediately ordered 
my artillery to play, and at the first 
discharge, ti.e drums, which were 
P Y 
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scattered about in different places, 
at some distance, with orders to 
Come to me at that signal, came 
beating a march, which made the 
English suspect that my force was 
very considerable, ami they ac¬ 
cordingly retired from the shore.” 
He concludes by saying, “ The 
enemy were certainly deceived by 
appearances, and concluded from 
circumstances, which are very fal¬ 
lacious, that we were in a state of 
defence very superior to our actual 
capacity.” Admiral Cornish also, 
who was cruizing in these seas in 
1701, might have taken these islands 
with great case, had he been so 
instructed. Captain Munro, alrea¬ 
dy cited, in a former number says, 
“ I think it very much to he regret¬ 
ted, that the British go\ eminent, 
in the last war, did not direc t its 
first efforts against these islands: 
a well directed blow against the 
root of the tree, would have caused 
all its branches to fall, it would 
have been the most certain and 
quickest mode of subduing: the 
French power in this quarter of the 
globe. Had this measure been 
adopted, the English would not on¬ 
ly have been able to overthrow 
Ilyder Ali, hut even the. Dutch ami 
frpanhh settlements in the East 
Indies. The princ ipal inhabitants 
laugh at our not hating sent Sir 
Edward Hughes's squadron to at¬ 
tack it, on its way to Madras: one 


* 

i 
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of die most respectable persons fn 
the town frankly assured me, they 
were much afraid of it, and that 
the island w as in such a sad state 
of defence, that, anticipating this 
event, they had already begun to 
think of the articles of capitulation. 
The Islands of France and Bourbon 
would have infallibly fallen into our 
hands, for at Uiis time scarcely any 
works of defence had been raised, 
and there were not beyond 500 Eu¬ 
ropean regular troops in the two 
islands. I doubt not hut the French 
will take care for the future not to 
he surprised in such a weak state.” 
He proceeds (after hu\ ing lamented 
that Commodore Johnstone’s force 
had not been directed against these 
islands):— <c It may he considered 
as presumption in me, to give my 
opinion oil a subject of such im¬ 
portance; but, after having atten¬ 
tively examined the matter, I am 
so perfectly convinced of the ill- 
utility of any attempt to overthrow 
the !• rencli power in the Indies, 
without first reducing the Isles of 
France and Bonrhou, that, were 
another war to break out, 1 should 
humbly and strongly recommend 
to our government, not to lose time 
in making a vigorous attack upon 
these islands, as the most efficaci¬ 
ous and quickest means of gaining 
our object.” 

Mercator & Co. 


INTELLIGENCE, LITE 
Mu. Pynk, author of The Mir.ro- 
cqsm, The Costume of England, 
and Hustle Figures, lately publish¬ 
ed by U. Ackermann, is now pre¬ 
paring a new work of very small 
It a; tic figure* Jor decorating Lund- 


RARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

| scopes, which will be published, 
| about January next, at It. Ackcr- 
mann's Repository of Arts. 

A new novel, entitled A Bote he- 
j tor's Heiress , or a Tale xcithout a 
! Wonder> by the authoress of The 
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Daughter of St. Oiner, will be 
shortly published. 

A new edition of Sir William 
Uugdale’s History of Embanking 
and Draining , with a Continuation 
to the present time, extracted from 
records, manuscripts, and other 
authentic testimonies, and accom¬ 
panied with maps of the principal 
marsh-land and fen districts, is 
preparing for publication by sub¬ 
scription. 

Mr. William Dodsworth is pre¬ 
paring for the press a Description 
of Salisbury Cathedral , including 
an account of its monuments and 
biographical memoirs of its bi¬ 
shops, in a quarto volume, with en¬ 
gravings. 

Mr. Barker is preparing for pub¬ 
lication, a View of all the best and 
most valuable Editions of the ('/assies, 
and of It orks on Latin ('rilicisnt and 
Antiquities. 

A Picturesque I oyage round Ureal 
lirilain , illustrated by coloured en¬ 
gravings, to commence with a toy- 
age from the Land’s-Knd toward 
Anglesea, will soon appear, in im¬ 
perial 4to. The narrative will be 
written by Mr. Richard A\ton, and 
the prints will be engraved by Mr. 
Win. Daniell from bis own tlraw- 
ings. 

in a few days will be published, 
The Art of preserving lb Sight un¬ 
impaired to extreme old /•*;•, qfie- 
C'lnbU'Ung it and s'r.'u^t/u u,ng it 
when it becomes u\v!\ with instruc¬ 
tions how to proceed in accidental 
casts which do not require the as¬ 
sistance of professional men. 

Miss Holcroft has nearly ready 
for publication, a novel in three 
volumes, entitled The Wife and 
.Lover. 

> . A prospectus has been circula¬ 


•i 


ted, announcing a new monthly 
miscellany, illustrated with engrav¬ 
ings, under the title of The East 
Anglian , a magazine of literary 
and miscellaneous information for 
the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Essex, and Cambridge; to which 
will he appended, the History of 
SuOblk, written and arranged by 
Thomas liarral, from original do¬ 
cuments founded upon actual sur¬ 
vey taken by the liev. W. Bctham 
and others. 

The Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge are preparing to 
publish, periodically, a Enmity Ili- 
b/e 9 in two quarto volumes, with 
notes by the Rev. George D’Oyly 
and the Rev. Richard Mailt, and 
appropriate engravings. 

Mr. Dyer’s History of the Uni¬ 
versity and Colleges of Cambridge is 
in the press, it will be published 
in Ito. and Hvo. to correspond with 
Chalmers’ Oxford. The engrav¬ 
ings will he executed l>y Movers. 
Greig and Storcr. # 

Mr. Win. Playfair has in the 

• 

press a work, entitled Political Por¬ 
traits , with explanatory notes his¬ 
torical and biographical. 

Karl Stanhope has been for some 
time past engaged in a series of 
experiments, the object of which 
is, to multiply or to renovate cop¬ 
per-plate engravings, so that they 
may produc** an indefinite number 
of impressions, all equal to proofs. 

Mr. Caulfield has prepared a 
new edition of his Collection of lie- 
tnarkableCharacier*, completing the 
Twelfth Class of Granger’s Bio¬ 
graphical History of England, with 
the addition of many valuable por¬ 
traits never before published, which 
will speedily appear in 3 volsv 4to. 
and Bvo. 

P P 3 
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Mr. Robert Walpole is engaged • tiful beyond description. Mr. Ris- 
in editing a work on certain Purls set, of IVtnninglium, lias lately re- 
of Turin/. It will contain maim- moved bis elegant museum to that 
script journals and remarks on parts | fashionable spa, and likewise osta- 
of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and j blished a very splendid picture- 
Egypt, by late travellers; and the I; gallery and news-room in the villa. 
Statistics, Anti.pm ics. Natural His- j. \n assembly-room has recently 
lory,and Geography ot thoseconn- , been opened upon a very extensive 
tries, will be elucidated by draw- scale. A theatre is just finished ; 
jug.- and observations which have j and the new pump-room and baths 
never ve.t been before the public*. , now erecting, are the most superb 
Mr. Singer has in the press,.. i*diliccs of the kind in Europe. 
JifcMx'Hls it/ Khrl licii// a ml iJciiru- • The expence of the pump-room 
C/icwi'fn/, comprehending a sum- alone will far exceed .130,000; 
lnary of the present state of clce- :j and several baths are to be appro- 
trical knowledge, with a full ex- ; priated for the free use of necessi- 
posit ion of the subject of galvanism,. tons invalids. The waters have all 


or Voltaic electricity. A few co¬ 
pies will be printed on superior 
paper, and illustrated by real spe¬ 
cimens of the beautiful Si nires ;nat 


the properties of the Cheltenham 
springs,and Leamington is the most 
central spa in the kingdom. 

Mr. IJisset has in the press, / 


are nrodneed on paper b\ the « lec- § (jchtral Description of Leamington* 
trical oxidation of various metals. | with an account of all the objects 
Tiie Rev. I).i\ id Williams A. M. of curiosity and consequence in its 
h?s in the press, and will speedily , vicinity. 

publish, An Historical Sketch of j A hill has been introduced into 
the Opinions find Doctrines of the 'the House of Lords, and deferred 
various Hrtijions in the 1 1 ••rid ; to till the next sessions, the object of 
which will be added, a View of the .j which is to prevent the spreading 
Evidences of Christianity and of >i of t'uc infection of*the .small-pox. 
tin* Reformation, in a small pocket •; Its preamble slates, that whereas 
volume. great mortality has occurred in the 

In Lue course of I>-ceml»cr will laM ami preceding year amongst his 
appear, Th* •' ( npa.ti.oi to : Majesty's subje cts in the metropo- 

i’tc Law of MU' of Kiihw"*', /Vo- lis and in many pans of the united 
nii'iirn Vi/-*, (fret; , Diaii ,*cr.; .kingdom, from the disorder of the 
to which will be added, the stump ' sir.all-jiox : and whereas from the 
duties, &c.: by toe editor of tlu* extended, and in many places al- 
Pdercantile Magazine. r i Lis l it dr 'most universal practice of vacci- 
inamial will be peculiarly adapted j' nation in many parts of'the world, 
for merchants, tradesmen, and allthe mortality from small-pox has in 
other.- who have any dealings in Midi countries altogether or in grmt 
bills. || part ceased: and whereas the Royal 

Leamington Spa, imnr Warwick, Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
is hOvV become a place of consi- geons respectively in London, and 
deraldc resort; and the rides, walks, i the. physicians and others Hupcrin- 
and drives in its vicinity, arc beau- tending other medical establish- 
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Tncnls, have, in authentic reports remarks, that li the present exhi- 
am! communications, recorded their bition in the rooms of the Liver- 
opinion as to the security afforded pool Academy is particularly of a 
by vaccination against the variolous character to encourage the rising 
infection : and whereas it is expe- artist, while it affords high grati- 
dieut, for the security and prosor- lication to the amateur, and plea- 
vation of t!ie live's and health of his sure to the general spectator. The 
Maiesly’s subjects, that certain pictures which have been sent by 
rnies and regulations should he es- West, Beecliy, Wcstall, Ward, and 
tablished for the giving notice of other men of the first rank among 
persons communicating by iiiocu- ‘ British artists, arc rich specimens 
lation, or receiving by inoculation,of their powers. It would betedious 
or otherwise, the variolous inlet*- to particularize the merits of par- 
lion, that precaut ions may beadopt- •. ticular performances. The Triumph 
cd against the spreading of such j; of Love , by West, is a spirited 
infection, in order that personsperformance, uniting grandeur of 
preferring inoculation to vaccina- conception with elegance, if not 
lion, may resort to the same with brilliancy of execution. His pic¬ 
as little danger as possible toothers • turti of J.ot and his Daughters, 
of his Majesty’s subjects: he it though a subject very different in 
therefore enacted, ike. —The fol- ( its nature, may be characterized 
lowing is a summary of its provi- " in the same words. Wcstall’s jtdo* 
sions :—'That notice he given of ,| ration of the Shepherds has, un- 
inoculation by the practitioner,and ! doubted ly, great merit, and will 
also h v the parents of children, ike.; " he admired by many. In his S<di- 
—that no person practise inocula- ;i fade, he has ventured upon a sub- 
tion for small-pox without obtain- :*ject not usual his splendid and 
mg printed forms, &c. from his •; animated pencil; and has succeed- 
Majcstv's Colleges of Physicians ^ cd in depicting the solemn gloom 
or Surgeons, &c.micIi printed forms of a retireJ glen, of which the only 
to he returned, with particulars, to j visible inhabitant is the heron, 
the College of Physicians, &c\;—•! Drummond’s Death of .W/xhm is an 
that praci,lionets give a certificate |: admirable picture. Among other 
when infection has ceased ;—that |j pictures that demand attention, is, 
persons he not exposed under ino- jj the IJcun/ and Emma of M ood- 
culation ; • that pi rsons attacked , foordo, and the Raising of the 

with natural small-pox he received , Daughter of Joints, by Halls. The 
into houses appropriated for the j first of these is an elegant speei- 
cure then of, &«•. ;—and that no men of the clfect of retlected light 
cluiiYhwarden, overseer, &c. of the j ill a picture ; the expression is also 
poor, order any person receiving of the highest character. Ward’s 
parish relief to be inoculated with J pictures of slsses and Pig*, possess 
small-pox, nor medical person to; all the excellence for which, in 
net under such order. j those subjects, his pencil has been 

The fourth Annual Inhibition of > so highly esteemed. In portraits 
the Liverpool Academy of Arts is of lIor>t \ Towne, of Liverpool, 
jiow open. The Liverpool Mercury || is, perhaps, without a rival: lie has 
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in this exhibition three paintings, learned. The new Neapolitan gn- 
which do great credit to his talents, vernment intend to clear away the 
both with respect to his knowledge rubbish from around the walls, in 
of the anatomy of the animal, and the first instance ; and when these 
the brilliancy with which he fills up arc well defined, thedilferentstreet* 
his accurate outline.” and squares will be traced, and the 

The excavations among the ruins houses and buildings more easily 
of Pompeii continue to be prose- (examined: the excavations around 
cutcd with much industry; and a the walls have been, as might be 
great number of workmen have expected, unproductive; but this 
been constantly employed within \ is not the ease with those which 
the last twelve months. On the were made at the same time in the 
21st of November several skeletons | Hu Consulting leading from Na- 
were found of inhabitants who had ; pies to Pompeii. Several monu- 
endeavuured to escape, perhaps j menu are already described, such 
after having ineffectually tried va- ;j as the tombs of the family of Arria; 
rious ways of extricating them-• the hemicyclo, or semicircular 
selves, for the ashes around them bench, of a form so elegant, that 
were ten feet deep: some of them 1 the priestess Manama had csta- 
had gold rings on their ling, rs, one * blished it to serie as a resting- 
of which resembles a serpent coiled - place to the inhabitants of Pom- 
up; und several had ear-rings, with 1 pcii, near a place which a decree 
tw o pendants terminated by a pearl. I of the Dccurii bad appointed for 
There are similar sets of ear-rings her sepulchre. Within these four 
in the cabinet of the HiOliut/in/uc months, four tombs have been dis- 
Iin per iule; they were found in an covered ; two of them are of a re- 
excavation made I)} order of Gen. markable form, and placed within 
Championtiet. It would seem as separate inclosures ; the first is dc- 


if all these skeletons belonged to 

one family : the bones of an infant, 

so small ti.at it could scarcely have 

• 

seen the light, or perhaps it was 

still unborn, induce a belief, that 

in this family there was an unfor- 

•* 

tunaie mother, w ho was flying w ith 
her child from the effect* of the 
eruption. A sia«c seems to hu\e 
been charged with the family trea¬ 
sure, contained in a cloth folded 


coralcd with has-reliels, which re¬ 
present the* games of the gladia¬ 
tors, and the hunting matches 
which were exhibited to the popu¬ 
lace in the amphitheatre, to render 
the funeral of the defunct more 
magnificent. The bas-relief in 
which the gladiator< arc repre¬ 
sented, also exhibits inscription* 
traced with a pencil in a black co¬ 
lour. Time and the action of heat 


several times around it; theexter- 1 have obliterated a great part; but 
nal surface is calcined, but the . what remains, still furnishes us with 
interior hands are still entire. Its some additional particulars us to 
contents were about three hundred the gladiators. This tomb is square, 
pieces of silver coin and eight of and the roof is iii steps, like that 
gold. Pompeii affordsa mine which I of King Mausolus. Probably the 
will loeg supply ample funds of ! statue which must have terminated 
initruction and amusement. to the this pyramid, will be found. The 
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second tomb is round, like those u 
of Cecilia Metella, near Rome, 
and Munatius Planeus, at Gacta. 
The bas-reliefs which adorn the 
wall of the iuelosure, consist of 
mystic allegories relative to the; 
state of souls after death, which • 
announce, that he who was buried ! 
within it, studied sacred mysteries ; 
and the dogmas of some philoso¬ 
phical sect. The third form is a 
cippus, hut of a very agreeable • 
figure: it covered the remains of a •' 
priestess of Certs. A fourth tomb 
has been discovered, but it has not 
vet been entirely eleared. 


MUSICAL RF.VIKW. 

Lanza's f/.r.M exts of S/XGtxc ,' 
Vol. I. Nos. 7 and H. (; 

R. Lanza’s assiduity almost; 1 
keeps pace with the wishes of his 
subscribers and the musical public; i' 
for the last of the foregoing num- ;j 
hers closes the first part of his Ele- i 
menus, and probably completes | 
about one third of the whole work, ii 
Tims we may look with confidence 
to the termination of this valuable 
vocal code in a reasonable space of ! 
time. The present two numbers 
continue the solfeggios for one, J' 
and for two voices with the support |j 
of the piano-fv#rto, in every specks I 
of key,of time,and of general form, j 
The time is in\ariahly indicated J 
by the length of a pendulum ; but j 
we ought to remark, that this o\- j; 
cellent method does not supersede j! 
the expediency of adding the usual j; 
signature to direct the nature of 
the movement, andante, allegro, 
&c. frequently omitted in the Ele¬ 
ments. Many of those Italian 
words carry more with them than 
mere directions for the time; and, H 
Resides, by seeing the pendular 1 


signature add. d to the one hitherto 
used, the pupil will acquire an in¬ 
tuitive knowledge, a habit for tirne- 
ing the latter, when he secs music 
without the former. V»‘c suppose 
Mr. I.anza has reserved his exer¬ 
cises for the tenor and bass clefts 
to a future, portion of the work. 
Hitherto none have appeared ; and 
as wc take a lively interest in this 
undertaking, we venture to suggest, 
when the work has arrived at the 
proper stage, the expediency of 
giving sonic classic alias, &c. with 
an accompanying analysis of their 
texture, indicati\e of the style, 
the feeling, the expression, vocal 
modulation, in short, of every pe¬ 
culiarity with which their compo¬ 
nent parts are to be appropriately 
delivered by the singer. 

Martini's celebrated Overture to 
Henri/ Hie fourth , arranged for 
the Piano-forte, Harp, and flute, 
and inscribed to Miss Hodges of 
Hanxcell, hv.l. Mazzinghi. Pr. 
os.; single, Is. OJ. 

This overture, which some of our 
readers may better recollect under 
the title of the Buttle of lvn/, has 
deservedly maintained its reputa¬ 
tion to the present day; ami the 
form under which Mr. M. now ex¬ 
hibits it, will certainly not impair 
its good name. The. support of the 
harp must add much to its inherent 
brilliancy, especially tinder the 
judicious and rich arrangement 
which has been given to the whole. 
The additional staves of the harp 
solos, subjoined to the piano-forte 
score, render the execution, on the 
latter instrument alone, perfectly 
practicable and complete. 

“ Le Hetour du Guerricrthe fa¬ 
vourite fndian Divertissement hi/ 
Mans. Didelot, performed at the 
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being occasionally exhibited in thi* 
form, and the scrupulous will Li.auk 
Mr. 8. for having thereby furnished 
them with the means of enjoying 
, the pure pleasures of harmony even 
divertissement partake more or less ij on the Sabbath-day. 
of the light and pleasing French ;j il O Lord, who never fai/estthe 
style of Mr. Venua’s ballet coin- || Collect for the second Sunday after . 


King's Theatre , I lay market; the 
Music composed, selected, and ar¬ 
ranged for the Piano- Forte, by j 
F. Venua. Pr. 5s. j 

All the several movements of this ! 


positions. Among those which pre- j 
ferably interested our attention, we j 
will name the larghctto No. 3, for 
Miss Mori’s pas-seal —the allegretto 
scherzando No. 5, to which some !• 


Trinity, set to Music, with an 
Accompaniment for the Piano- 
Fort r or Organ, by Charles Lucy. 
Pr. Is. Od. 

A piece of sacred composition 


uncommon harmonic turns imparl j l° r four voices, in no respect devi- 
a certain degree of novelty—the | alin b r from the ordinary st) le of 
allegretto gruzioso p. 8, on account j plain church music. There is no- 
of its lively subject in the polaeca ! uncommon either in the liar- 
style, and of one or two good lms> ] mony or the melody ; tlie rhythm 
passages—and the linale, which ! is 'tegular and confused, and to 
concludes in a sliewy manner. The j l,K ' niiirical quantity the author 
whole is by no means fraught with j has likewise not shown me greatest 
any executive difficulties for either ! altention. Perpetual, lor instance, 
hand, and lea* of all for the left. w very singularly scanned. * 
“liutre nou'” a Duel for tho Per- F/eeiym, composed by D. 

formers on the Viano- Forte. No.; Pi I brow, ot Lxeter. Pr. is. Od. 
‘27. Pr. ‘2s. j. Another sacred glee for four 

Ditto , ditto. No. *2S. Pr. 2s. | voices, also plain in harmony and 

We are not aware of having he- « melody; hut considerably superior 
fore noticed a collection of duets; to the foregoing on the score of 
published, under the aforesaid title, j rhythmical construction. The pe- 
by Messrs. Goulding and Co. of j nods arc regular and well deter- 
wlncli the two preceding portions . mined, an adiantagc wiiieli gives 
form a part. Their advanced mini- ! to the piece a more perfect cha- 
bers impress us with a favourable ; racier of round ness and finish, 
opinion of the popularity of the j The while Cockade, a celebrated 


undertaking. Both, in the present j 
instance, are sacred subjects, ar¬ 
ranged by Mr. T. L. Smith ; viz. 
No. £7, a theme by Marcello, “ O 
Lord our Governor,” and No. 28, 
Pergola’s u Gloria in excclsis.” 
The name alone of these authors, 
especially of the latter, is a pass¬ 
port of some weight, and Mr. I 
Smith’s arrangement appears per 


Scotch Air, arraw'cd as a Hondo 
for the Piano-Forte, and respect¬ 
fully dedicated to Miss Mary 
. Shears, by T. Howell. Pr. 2s. 

! 'Flic well known theme of this 
I rondo may he said to have been rc- 
j spectfully treated in this instance: 

1 there is nothing peculiarly strikin' 
on the score of originality in the 
thoughts deduced from the subject, 


feetly creditable. We are not at nor cau wc point out any instance 
alUifVec.se to good church music of superior harmonic combination; 
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all proceeds soberly and decently, 
no as to merit, if not strong recom¬ 
mendation, yet a fair title to have 
its turn in the practice of the coin- 1 1 
mon scholar. j 

“ La lioletlc, ” a Divertimento for ! 
the Harp or Piano-Forte, tcit/i un 
Accompaniment for a Flageolet or 
Flute , ml libitum, compared amt 
dedicated to the Countess of Lan- 
daf)\ by J. Blewitt. Pr. 2s. Qd. 
An andante and rondo in E b, \> 
conceived in a pleasing mellow 
atyle, without any striking origi- ' 
nality of invention or display of i 
science; but put together with pro- *' 
priety and good taste, so as to ex¬ 
cite agreeable interest throughout. 
In the andante we particularly meet J; 
with satisfactory specimens of Mr. •[ 
B.'s style, both as to melody and }' 
harmony, The subject of the rondo || 
is cheerful, in the manner of Pley- jl 
ci\s rondo themes : it is terminated j! 
by a respectable coda; which, how- ! 
ever, might, in our opinion, iiuve J! 
been more closely connected with ;J 
the conclusion of the theme, upon |' 
which it has been made to tullow a 
rather suddenly. 

In Pill/ hear—the celebrated Tiio , 
original// sung in the Opera of the 
Circassian Pride, and since sung ii 
ti ith the greatest applause at the i| 
Public Concerts , composed b.y Hen¬ 
ry it. Bishop. Pr. 3s. 

In our former criticpie on the 
Circassian Bride, this trio was not l 
included, not having been inserted j 
in the piano-forte extract publish- ] 
ed at the time; an omission which 
it certainly little deserted, since, 
in our opinion, it is one of the best 
pieces in the opera. This praise 
ii claims on more than one account: 
the various feeling infused into the 
several divisions of the melody, 
No. LIX. Pol. X . 


the dramatic effect which is pro¬ 
duced by appropriate change of 
key and time, and, above all, by 
a very ornamental accompaniment, 
impart interest to every portion of 
the composition. Among a num¬ 
ber of interesting ideas, we will 
notice the elegant motivo of the 
allegretto moderato ( p . 3)—the sud¬ 
den burst in G sharp minor at 
11 my solemn oath,” {p. 4)—the ac¬ 
tive instrumental support, pp. 5, 7, 
8—the highly appropriate excla¬ 
mation, “ Ah !” (p. 8) by means of 
the unexpected (B sharp, 3, 0), &c. 
Much merit, too, is duo to the skill 
with which the three voices arc fit¬ 
ted into each other. 

Trco Duets , in a familiar Style, for 
hen F/u/c< , composed by M. P. 
Corri. Op. i. Pr. 3s. 

No instrument has been more 
abused by a multitude of trasli 
composed, compiled, or pilfered 
by Grub-street composers, than 
the poor German flute. It is there¬ 
fore a sight the more welcome, to 
discover occasionally something 
intended for rational cars. Of this 
latter description are the two duets 

before us. They combine cxeeu- 

• 

live facility with neatness of ex¬ 
pression; the melodics are agree¬ 
able, and of that judicious nature 
to which ihe addition of onlv an- 
other part giws a sullieicnt har¬ 
monic support. The various pas¬ 
sages, responses, and imitat ion % are 
conceived in the true character of 
the instrument; s> that, whether 
for practice or for amusement, these 
duets merit the attention of the 
amateur. 

A Divertimen!o for the Harp and 
Piano-Forte, with an Accompa¬ 
niment Joe i he Flute , ad libit am, 
composed, and dedicated to the 

Q Q 
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lion, Lady Cockcrc/I, by G. G. 
Ferrari. Op. 54. Pr. Os. 

A chasteness oi* expression, free 
from even the shallow of extrava¬ 
gance, forms the merit of this di¬ 
vertimento, as it does generally of j 
Mr. F.’s compositions. With little j 
apparent labour, this author is par- j 
tieiilurly successful in producing jj 
considerable cl feet, lienee it is jj 
natural, that his works should have j 
attained that degree of public cs- |l 

teem in which thev are held. In ' 

• 

the present instance, we are cur- j 
tied with agreeable ease through | 


so pcrfecil) analogous to the po¬ 
etry, is particularly happy; and 
its transition to C sharp, at. the 
pause, well and aptly brought in. 
A second Concerto, performed at the 
Oratorios, Theatre lioyal Covent - 
Garden , by Mr. Henry Horn, for 
the Ilarp, with Accompaniments 
for lico l 'minis, two Hautboys, 'Te¬ 
nor, Bass, and two French Horns, 
composed , and dedicated to the 
Right J Ion. Lady Montgomery,by 
John Baptiste Mayer. Price, 
with Accompaniments, 10s. (5d.; 
without, 8s. 


an andantiiio in C, a niinuetto bat- 
labile in F, and a walz movement 
in C. Profundity of ideas was not 
the author's aim in any of them ; 
we therefore meet uith just enough 
ol modulation for the chiaroscuro 
in harmony : the bass, too, is any 
tiling but overcharged with notes. 
This general simplicity, conse¬ 
quently, renders the divertimento 
accessible to moderate proficients 
on the piano-forte, and on the harp 
likewise. Both instruments, how¬ 
ever, have their share of alternate 
melody assigned to them, so that 
neither can be dispensed with in 
the performance. 

,c Her Eyes the Glov-lVorm lend 
thee," a Glee for jour I aiccs; the 
Voctry by Hen irk, the Music 
composed by W. Horsley, Mus. 
Bac. Oxoii. Pr. 2*. 

The beginning of this glee is 
not un.similar to that of Beethoven's 
.harming air, “ Knoidst thou the 
b./idf &c. ; but it immediately 
de\iates into a different cast of 
melody, which attracts the ear by 
its fanciful naivete, well suited to 
the text. The harmonic arrange¬ 
ment of the parts is very credit¬ 
able; and the slow portion, p. 3, 


The perusal of this concerto 
(which consists of three extended 
•j movements—an allegro in E b, an 
• andante in 1> b, and a rondo in Lb,) 
I! has given us much satisfaction. It 
! not only bears ample evidence of Mr. 
li M.’s abilities as a harp-composer, 
but also carries every where the 
marks of matured labour and dili- 
ij gence. The innumerable solo- 
!j passages arc devised with good 
•\ taste, and, not unfrequently, in a 
!) novel style. In Ids modulations, 
too, Mr. M. more than once, has 

•• 

;j successfully aimed at originality 
(pp. 8 and »). In the latter page, 
towards the end, we observe also 
a set of well contrived responsive 
! imitations. The theme of the an¬ 
dante possesses much pleasing sim¬ 
plicity, although, in one or two 
instances, the accompaniment of 
j the li ft hand appears susceptible of 
1 improvement, even taking into ac- 
j count the support of the other in- 
j struinents. The portion of vari¬ 
ation merits unqualified approba¬ 
tion. With the elegant pastoral 
subjeet of the rondo, it is impos- 
j siblc not to be pleased, especially 
! under the chaste accompaniment 
of the left hand, the tentlis and 
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ninths of which infuse a peculi- | curiosities of the enharmonic tri- 
arly attractive effect into the me- ! plots, //. 3, 4, we would not rc- 
lody. We must pass over a variety i commend for imitation, were they 
of interesting ideas from want ofII ever so practicable; which, how- 
room : p % 20, we find the theme jj ever, is not the case, except on an 
well conducted to and represented || instrument of Mr. Erard's ingeni- 
in the kev of A b. But the musical !| ous and excellent invention. 
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GERMAN WAR. i| a cure ; but on the 2d of Septem- 

As the greatest part of our last i! her an alarming change took place, 
narrative of the occurrences in ' in consequence, as it is stated, of 
Germany, rested, from necessity, ; o\cr exertion in a conversation with 
on the obscure and spurious an- . the allied generals ; and on the 3d, 
thority of French accounts, we j at six in the morning, this illustri- 
drem it a duty we owe to historical ' ous French patriot expired at Laun, 
truth, to amend, in the first in- in Bohemia. His body is to he eon- 
stance, several imperfections in veyed, embalmed, to St. Peters- 
our former statement. 'Phis we are ■ Imrg; and his widow, nowin Eng- 
enahlcd to do hv the arrival of land, has, in a letter Irgin the Km- 
a multiplicity of authentic docu- peror Alexander himself, received 
moots received from Lord C’athcnrt *j the most kind and solemn nssur- 
a:id Sir Charles Stewart, as also by ,! anresof the especial protection of 
an abundance of official bulletins j that beneficent and magnanimous 
from all the: Continental bellige- j sovereign. 

rents. The disaster which bcfel the 

UPPER ELBE—BOHEMIAN ARMY. French corps under Vaiida:miicon 
The loss of the allies in the ahor-II the 30th August, was infinitely 
tivc attack on Dresden (24Uh Aug.), I! greater than w e had stated it. Van- 
amounted to 4000killed and wound- • damme, it appears, would have suc- 
ed. Oil the next day, when they ceeded in intercepting the retreat 
were in their turn assailed by Bo- jj of a great part of the allied army, 
naparte,tliev lost, in killed, wound- j' had not the Russian general, Count 
od, and prisoners, about 7000 men. | Ostermann, w ith about 10,000 men 
But their greatest misfortune on of the Russian guards and other in- 
that day was, the mortal wound i Ian try, bidden defiance, on the 20th, 
which General Moreau received ! to the unceasing attacks of upwards 
while in conversation with the Em- • of 30,000 Frenchmen. With the 
peror Alexander. A cannon-ball • loss of 3000 men did these brave 
carried away both his legs. These j troops maintain their important 
were successively amputated : he post during the whole day, and 
supported the operation and his - thereby not only save the best part 
subsequent sufferings with the for- of the allied army, but give time 
titude of a great mind, and every i to concert the arrival of troops 
appearance warranted the hope of | from all shies, so as to inflict the 

Qq 2 
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fatal blow the next day, when 
Vandamme’s corps, the 1st, may 
be said to have bec*n destroyed.— 
Himself, together with Generals 
Guyot, Haxo, and Heimbrodt, all 
hisstati', a multitude of other offi¬ 
cers of rank, and 10,000 men, were 
taken prisoners. General Prince 
Keuss and about GOOD French were 
killed, fid pieces of cannon and six 
pair of colours were taken in the 
first instance, and *20 more cannon 
collected in the pursuit the next 
da)-. 

Since this victory nothing deci¬ 
sive has, as far as our accounts ex¬ 
tend, taken place on the side of 
Dresden. To have maintained him¬ 
self in that city thus far, is now 
the poor boast of the once irresist¬ 
ible and overwhelming Bonaparte. 
The plan of the allies on the Bohe¬ 
mian frontier appears to he to de¬ 
fer serious offensive operations un¬ 
til the Swedish Crown Prince has 
passed the Kibe. Meanwhile they 
have not left Napoleon undisturbed 
i:i his tenure of the Saxon capital. 
Twice ha\e they sallied in force 
from the Bohemian mountains, to 
bait, as it were, the lion in his den. 
The tirst movement commenced on 
the 5t!i September; they forced 
their way through Gieshubcl and 
Pima, as far as Dolma, within a few 
miles of Dresden ; but, on the nth, 
when they found that Bonaparte 
came out with his whole army, they 
retreated in good order to their 
former positions. Kapoleop fol¬ 
lowed their steps into the ijioun- 
tains, and appeared desirous of giv¬ 
ing battle: an Austrian column, 
therefore, which had been detach¬ 
ed towards I.usatia, was hastily 
palled back, and the coalesced 
fprcesj formed in position, dial- 


w w 

I 


•f 


lenged the combat (12th Sept.); 
hut Bonaparte, on finding his op¬ 
ponents in such good countenance, 
with a front of 100,000 bayonets 
and 800 cannon, retraced bis steps 
and broke up the roads. The al¬ 
lies, in their turn, now followed 
him through the passes, and once 
moroentered Saxony asfarasGies- 
liubel. There Napoleon, rein¬ 
forced by some divisions from Mac- 
donald and Ney’s armies, again 
faced about; the allies once more 
fell hack into their mountains ; a 
partial, but severe action ensued 
at Nollcndorff (17th Sept.), the 
success of which forced Bonaparte 
to give up all future thoughts of 
penetrating into Bohemia. Tliisaf- 
fair at Nollendor'.V cost the French, 
besides killed and wounded, 2000 
prisoners, including Gen. Kreutz- 
er, seven cannon, and one standard. 

While these serious demonstra¬ 
tions occurred in the immediate 
vicinity of Dresden, several allied 
partisan corps, under General 
Thicltnann, General Sclilutbcrg, 
and Colonel Mentzdorff, simulta¬ 
neously entered Saxony in various 
directions. They spread them¬ 
selves without opposition over the 
whole country, quite across the 
only communication left to Bona¬ 
parte with France, intercepted all 
his couriers and many convoys, 
took Naumburg and VV eissenfels, 
where Tiiiclmunn captured 1-300 
prisoners, and Frey berg, where 
General Bruno with a garrison of 
GOO was taken, and seized the royal 
stud of the King of Saxony. Ge¬ 
neral Thiclnmnn finally put him¬ 
self in junction with the light troops 
which the Crown Prince of Swe¬ 
den had already pushed across the 
Elbe, near Dessau, and the latest 
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French accounts do not inform us ; the 2d of Sept, when Bluchcr cn- 
of the departure of any of thpse, tered Lusatia, the tangible fruits 
partisan corps from the left bank of of his valour were, according to of- 
the Kibe. The letters which they j ficial returns, 103 cannon, 250 am- 
liavc intercepted give a deplorable munition-waggons and tumbrils, all 
description of the situation of the! the French camp hospitals, their 
disheartened French troops. Want forges and bakery, one general of 
and disease are operating their de- i division, two generals of brigade, a 
struciion as much as the sword. At j| vast number of officers of rank, 
Dresden provisions have begun to '; 18,000prisoners, two French eagles, 
fail, and the incessant marches and :j and many other less important tro- 
<•01111 ter - marches Bonaparte has j| phies. That after such a tremen- 
hcen forced to undertake, with \\ dous loss, Macdonald could no 
generally the same troops, in order j longer oppose the victorious Sile- 
to make head alternately on one jj sian army, is natural. To arrest 
side or the other, have disabled a j Blucher’sprogress, Bonaparte once 
great proportion of his raw con-or twice brought out troops front 
scripts. Berthier himself lies ill of •( his central store at Dresden: but 
a fever. To replenish his ranks,these, even when greatly sttpe- 
BonapaiTc’s guards of honour have ,! rior to their opponents, effected 
been incorporated with the dis- !( nothing beyond a momentary sus- 
posublc forces, and the army of !| pension of hostile advance. The 
reserve, which had begun to form j cautious veteran, whenever he 
itself at Wurzburg, under Auge- i deemed himself outnumbered, fell 
reau, has been suddenly marched back a inarch or two, well aware, 
up to the Saal. that the threatened situation of 

SILESIAN arm v. 1 Dresden would not admit of the ab- 

Thr above appellation, thanks to [ so nee of Napoleon and his guards 
tin* energetic Bluchcr, lias become J for many days. Tims the moment 
a misnomer. Bluchcr has the Sile- |j Bonaparte retired, Bluchcr advane- 
.siau frontier far behind him; his j t*d again, and thus he gradually 
head-(punters were at Bautzen on ! and continually gained ground, so 
the 22d September, and Lis ad vane- ; as to arrive at last at Bautzen, where 
ed posts within a lew leagues of our latest accounts leave him ; his 
Dresden. The battle of the Katz- right in complete junction with the 
bach (20th August), slightly men- Prussian left wing of the Swedish 
tioned in our last, has been an irre- Crown Prince, under GeneralTau- 
trievahly fatal blow to the army of enzien; and his left, with the right 
Marshal Macdonald. By that hat- wing of the grand Bohemiai) army, 
lie, and still more .in the subse- which, for that purpose, hail heeu 
quent retreat, especially across the extended across the Bohcmiap 
Bober [where a whole French di- Kibe, and pushed eastward, under 
vision, with its general (Puthod), | the command of the Austrian Count 
was put to the alternative of being I Bubna, who, after forcing the Bo- 
taken or drowned], Macdonald's hemian passes and taking ttumburg 
army has nearly been destroyed, j by assault, had penetrated into 
As an army it ceape* to exist. On Lu»iia. Independently of this ap- 
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cession of an Austrian corps, a 
Russian army of reserve, under 
General Bennigsen, has likewise 
reached Zittau, in Lusutia. 

BRANDENBURG ARMV t'NDF.R TI1E 
CROWN PRINCE OF SWEDEN. 

MarshalOudinot,inconsequence i 


sians for the purpose abovc-inen- 
tioned. 

Accordingly, on the 4th Sept. 
Key’s army, consisting of the four 
corps of Oudi not, liegnier, Ar- 
riglii, and Bertrand, resumed the 
offensive; and its advanced guard 
attacked, on the same day, thePrus- 
of the severe check lie experienced i ! siatt advance under General Dob- 


at Gro«s Beren (23d August), and 
si ill more in consequence of the 
knowledge, derived f»um that con¬ 
test, of bis opponent's moral and 
numerical superiority, continued 
his retreat upon Wiltcnhcrg and 
Torguu, closely pursued by the 


scluilz, near the village of Zalme, 
with great obstinacy. Dobsrhitlz, 
however, by the valour of his 
troops, was enabled to maintain 
his post during the whole day. But 
the next dav the French renew- 
cd the attack with great numerical 


Crown Prince's army, which, with- •• superiority, and forced the Prus- 
out much .opposition, advanced to » sian general from Znlinc, andTait- 
the Elbe, and blockaded Witte.u-j! enzien from .Siwlu. Tho whole 
berg. The Crown Prince deeming • 


in 


Prussian armv now fell back 
lus left wing, composed of 40,000 il good order upon a position at l)rn- 
Prussiuns, sufficient to observe the *i newitz, near.) liter hock, where, on 
movements of Oudittoi'* dispirited ;! the Oth September, they were at- 
army, extended it in the direction tacked at all points by the whole 
of Jiitcrbock ; and himself, with all j| French army of at least 70,000 men 
his Swedes, a ml his Russian infantry j! and *200 pieces of cannon. Against 
and cavalry, moted to the right, : these odds, however, the 40,000 
down the Elbe, w ith axiewof cross- 'j Prussians made a determined stand, 
mg that river between Wittenberg .Not an inch of ground did they 
and Dessau. j; credo, although their ranks were 

Bonaparte had, in his bulletins, : j dreadfully thinned by the enemy’s 
presumptuously foretold the day ;| fire. 

on which Oudinot would arriu? in ’! As soon as the Cro-.ni Prince was 
Berlin. Falsified in this predic- i informed of the danger to which 
tion, it appears that the blame of j bis brave Prussians were exposed, 
the failure washy him cast upon t; he instantly broke up with his 

his marshal. Oudinot was diu-sted Swedes and Russians, to the amount 

• 

of his command, and \ey suhsti- of 70 battalions of loot, 10,000 
tilted in his room; with positive ; horse, and 150 pieces of cannon, 
orders to force his wav to Berlin, * and hastened to their relief bv 


and with the reinforcement of an forced march. He appeared sea- 
additional entire corps, to enable sonahly in the afternoon of the 
him to carry the peremptory man- same day (0th), with his whole force 
date into execution. This new dis- on the Hank and partly on the rear 
position the Crown Prince was not of the enemy, and in one instant 
aware of when lie separated his changed the aspect of the battle. 
Swedish army from the 40,000 Prm- jTIie Swedish and Russian infantry 
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Ml upon the French battalions, j. lias been made the nucleus of a 
broke them, and put them to flight,Saxon legion in the service of the 
while the allied cavalry complct- Ij allies. 

cd the rout. Whole battalions Mannont, who had previously 
were cut down or forced to beg for , been dispatched in further aid of 


quarter. The direct road to Tor- 
gau was cut oil' for them; every 
one fled whither he could. Ncy 
himself, with his head-quarters and 
staff, saved himself by striking 
through a cross road to Dalnne, 
where he had nearly been captured 
by the enterprising Prussian Ge¬ 
neral Wobcser, w ho, having broken 
up from J.tickuii, arrived on the 7th 
at Dalnne, not, indeed, in time to 
take Nc?y himself (ho was now as 
nimble as on the Bcrczvnn), hut 
time enough to take part of his 
stall and ^,51)0 men prisoners. Ge¬ 
nerals Uirselifcldt and Czernicheff. 
and other allied chiefs, continued 
the hunt on the 7th, and brought 
in prisoners and trophies from every 
place they entered ; so that, on the 


; \cy\s operations, arrived on the 
8tli at lloyerswerda, wlierc he not 
I only learned the misfortune of his 
| brethren in arms, but partook of 
them; inasmuch as he was in¬ 
volved in the common retreat, and 
his rcr.r-gnard severely handled, 
ere he could make good Ids hasty 
return to Dresden, whence he laid 
marched a few days before. 

To repel, in some measure, the 
hoi Iness of the allied cavalry, 
which had overrun the country 
beyond the Mister, Bonaparte next 
sent ten regiments of horse, under 
Murat and I.atotir-Mauhourg, to 
Grossenhnvu ; hut we have heard 
nothing of any achievements of 
theirs, and believe they have re¬ 
turned/ 


Hth'September, in the morning, the 
enemy’s loss amounted to Jh ,000 
men in killed, wounded, and pri¬ 
soners; HU cannon, and 400 am¬ 
munition-waggons. But in the suc¬ 
ceeding days these totals were still 
more increased. Sir Charles Stew- j 
art (whose dispatches on all occa- ! 
sions are distinguished bv their 
truth and luminous precision) af- • 
firms, that of the whole force en¬ 
gaged under Nev, only 10,000 es¬ 
caped unhurt! Ncy himself, in a 
groaning dispatch, sinus his loss 
at 8000 men and 1*2 camion ; add¬ 
ing, ludicrou'dv enough, tlint he 
had taken many prisoners, but that 
theft tUsappemed in the night. 

Of the 10,000 prisoners taken at 
Dcunewitz, ail the Saxons wished 


, After the decisive victory of 
. Dcunewitz, the Crown Prince ap- 
• pears to haveonee more resorted to 
! his former plan of crossing the Elbe 
i in the vicinity of Dessau. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Prussian part of his ar¬ 
my was again left to continue the 
operations southward, while the 
Crown Prince, with the Swedes and 
; Russians, marched down the Elbe. 

- On the -*Jd September, the date of 
the I;:>t Swedish bulletin in our 
possession, the Prussian corps was 
i posted at and about KDtervverda, 
j with its li ft, under Tauenzien, con¬ 
nected with Bluchcr; General Bu- 
lovv was charted with the siege 
of Wittenberg; and the Crown 
Prince’s hrad-tpiatters had moved 
down to Zerhst. 11 is advancetl 


to enter the rani ♦ of tin- liberators guard I,a | already crossed the Elbe, 
of Germany; and tl.orr number and was ,n possession of Dessau 
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and Acken. Ncy had likewise, dispositions for surrounding the 
transferred his head-quarters to! enemy. On the 10th, lie attacked 
the left bank of the Elbe, and was Pecheux at Gbrdc, who retired up- 
ccntrically posted at Duben. Some! on Dahicnbcrg. There the French 
French bulletins of a later date no- ; general met with two more allied 
tice several subsequent affairs in ! columns advancing on his flank and 
that quarter, which we purposely rear, and the contest now became 
pass over, since by the arrival of* extremely obstinate. All the clo¬ 
the allied accounts our correcting sperate valour of the encircled foe, 
pen would in our next probably.' however, did not avail to save 
have to walk the same ground over ; him. Nearly 0000 were killed and 
again. j wounded, 1500 taken prisoners, H 

i.owHR ki.hi:. cannon and 14 ammunition-wng- 

Davousi’s brNk movement upon gons captured. General Pechcux 
Schwerin ami Wismar with I*,000 himself, with 5 or 000 men only 
French, 14,000 Danes, and 100 j («>r as Davoust expresses himself, 
cannon, has likewise ended in as | “with all that were not put hors 
brisk a retreat, l*roni Wismar a \ (le combat”), sated himself by fly- 
Ereneli corps advanced towards ing on foot to Hamburg. The lots* 
ilostoek, but General Vegesaeli • of the allies was about 500 killed 
marched out of that city on the and wounded. 

2*th August, forced the French After this brilliant exploit, Count 
corps to fall back on W ismar in Walmoden rccrosscd the Elbe the 
the first instance, then to evacuate next clay, in order to observe 
Wismar likewise, and retire upon ! the movements of Davoust himself, 
Schwerin. At the same time Ge- '' whose situation at Hamburg isneur- 
neral Walmoden, being consider- \ lv as critical as that of Bonaparte 
ably reinforced, resumed offensive ; at Dresden. The Danish corps, 
operations, and was on the. point if it have not quite separated from 
of attacking the French advance •. him, appears at least no longer to 
under General Loison, when, to his I act with him; General Walmoden 
great surprise, he learned that the ! intercepts him from Magdeburg, 
French army had, in the night of land the allied flying corps that are 
the 2d September, suddenly ova- s;ill spread over the Hanoverian 
cuated Schwerin, and hastily re- ' territory as far as l.tinchiirg, Zclle, 
treated towards the Stekenitz. Up-'I and even to the vicinity of Har- 
on this, General Walmoden march- I burg, render bis communication 
ed in a parallel direction towards witli Bremen extremely precarious, 
the Elbe, harassed Davoust’s re- south of Germany. 

treat, and arrived at Doinitz, where Nothing of importance has oc- 
be crossed that river on the litli.' curred on the Bavarian frontiers. 
Having there learned that u French j But in the Tyrol, the French nc- 
corps of 5 or 0000 men, under Ge- • counts themselves confess the cx- 
neral Pccheux, had already like- | istencc of insurrectionary move- 
wise been detached to the left of j ments. A second Hoffcr, of the 
the Elbe, and bad advanced as far name of Speckbachcr, infests the 
as Gorde, he made very judicious neighbourhood of Juspruck writh a 
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band of these patriotic mountain- encircled at Dresden, lie is undone 
eers. As it does not appear that; if he remains there much longer; 
Austria has hitherto given great and, on the other hand, if he leaves 
countenance to the insurrection of that city to retreat towards the 
the Tyrolese, and as the Austrian Hliine, Germany is lost to him, the 
and Bavarian armies on the Kns, confederation of the Rhine is not 
although almost within sight of only blotted out from the muster of 
each other, have not, to our know- his strength, but will be added to 
ledge, fired a shot, we suspect that the patriotic and victorious banners 
the same sort of preliminary under- of the allies, who, with every for- 
standing subsists between them ward step, gain an immense acces- 
wliich last winter prevailed between s *on of numbers, not of raw con- 
the Russians and the Austrian corps sc ripts, but of stout warriors, 
under Prince Schwartzenberg. ready drilled for the patriotic 

Of the operations in Illyria we ! causei Napoleon’s situation is 
are almost fearful to treat, so un- I almost hopeless, he feels his dan- 
satisfactory and confused are the ger, and, like a desperate game- 
accounts on both sides. If we may j; »tcr, he stakes every thing to rc- 
credit the French account, an en- ji trievc his fallen fortune. A fresh 
gageinent took place near Lipa on !j conscription, the fourth within 
the 13th September, which obliged | eight months, has been demand- 
Gencral Nugent again to evacuate j cd from his mock senate, and 
Finnic so suddenly, that the Arch- jj granted of course. The ill-fated 
duke Maximilian was under the , Maria Louisa has been dragged to 
necessity of seeking safety on board | this assembly of sycophants (7th 
the English fleet of Admiral Free- 'October), to rouse the dejected 
mantle. We doubt the correctness French and call them to arms, in 
of this statement, and hope by the : order to march against her own fa- 
arrival of more credible intdli- ' tlicr and countrymen. “ Foench- 
gcnce to be enabled to speak, in 'men! your emperor, your country, 
our next report, with more preci- . and your honour call you!” were 
sion of the events in Illyria, should j the cruel words put into her mouth 
their complexion appear more im- by her tutors; and, lo! by a race 
portant than what we have hither- against time, the year 1815 is put 
to judged them to be. >n requisition to complete a new 

Having thus far briefly glanced , lt*vy of 280,000 men. \ ain at- 
over the important occurrences of \ tempt, to stem the overwhelming 
the colossal contest in Germany, wc torrent oi German patriotism!— 
cannot suppress the cheerful feel- ; Great events which have, perhaps, 
ing* which their aspect inspires us before this 1 * 1*11 place, or must in- 
witli. For the first time, we see Bo- j cvitably happen immediately, will 
naparte reduced to a defensive war- probably shorten the march of this 
fare; a careful computation of his new levy by some hundreds of mile*, 
losses in one short month since the Spanish peninsula. 

rupture of the armistice, yields a FRANCE! wc should say: for 
total of 250 pieces of cannon and on French soil, on the ancient and 
100,000 men. He is now nearly • legitimate soil of France, flutter 

*•. LIX. rot. X. K K 
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the victorious banners of the na¬ 
tion of “ shopkeepers.” Little did 
the arrogant Corsican, when, in his 
impotent rage, he upbraided us 
with that epithet, suspect that we 
should dare to ojh'n shop even in 
France. But to the event itself. 

The castle of St. Sebastian, La 
Motto, did, as we stated, surrender 
to General Graham on the Otli of 
September. Its governor, Hey, 80 
officers, 1750 men, and 0o cannon, 
arc in British keep. 

Pampluna, still only blockaded,; 
is expected to surrender sooi*> from 
want of provisions. Of several 
sorties undertaken by iu garrison, ; 
that on the -27th September proved . 
the most serious, but was, like the j 
others, repelled uirh great courage • 
by the Andalusian army. That ar¬ 
my has since joined the aciiv e force ! 
under Lord W c-lliii^ioti 9 hating 
been relieved in the blockade by the 
annv under the Duke del Parque, 
which for that purpose was with- • 
drawn from Catalonia, and inarch- 
jd up the Ebro. 

Tli*operations which, by carrv- • 
trig the, line of French entrench-, 
iiieiits.broughfoin arim into France 
on the Till of Ortnln r (a day ever 
memorable iu the l.i lory of Great 
Brii.iin', were follow :—The 
li ft of the allied armv under Go- ’ 


I- ail of them in succession, generally 
by the bayonet, and took eight 
pieces of cannon. At the same 
time our right, consisting of the 
light division and some brigades of 
Spanish troops under General Lon¬ 
ga and Giron, attacked the French 
i entrenchments on the mountain of 
! La Hliutie. These were in like 
manner conquered by the ha) oik t, 
j and it was only in the funher pro¬ 
gress again t the French camp of 
>arro, and the works on a mountain 
called the Hermitage which pro¬ 
tected the camp, that the valour of 
our troops was defied by the inac¬ 
cessible nature of the rock. All 
the assaults of that dav failed. But 

90 

the next day (8th), Lord Wel¬ 
lington was enabled, by the dis¬ 
persion of a thick fog, to ascertain 
more favourable points of attack. 
The Hermitage was now carried, 
and so would the camp of Sarrehave 
bocnlui^ not night supervened. The 
enemy, however, finding the camp 
no longer tenable, retired in the 
night. Iu these assaults of our 
right tli^ee pic cos of cannon were 
gained. Lord Wellington not on¬ 
ly does ample justice to the valour 
of the British troops, bill express¬ 
es himself in the highest terms of 
admiration at the determined cou¬ 
rage* and excellent order with which 


iu*ia! Graham (who, as **joii as lie 
bad Itiii died this operation, resign¬ 
ed the command, from ill health, 
to >ir John lb consisting oi 

•7 

the 1st ami 5th divisions and one. 
Portuguese brigade, as also of part 
of ilie lth Spanish army under Don ! 
Mat.ml Frey re, crossed the Bi- ji 
dasMia at several fords on the above- * 

a 

mentioned day, attac ked the one- I 
iny's redoubts about Auduyu and . 
the Montague Vcrte, carried 


tin- several Spanish divisions exe¬ 
cuted their share of the operations, 
and amply gives Ins valuable praise 
to the Ail I of ihe Spanish generals 
and officers. The price wo paid 
for th:* first fooling iu France is 
not exorbitant. 

Kii.t.rn wntixuro. miimkii. 

OJTi*. Men Offtt Men. Ojftn Men. 

Rritij.li . . 4 73 40 1V> 0 5 

Portuguese 5 13 11 10H 0 H 

Total . 0 US 5l 023 0 13 
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officrn. Jfftn ! Clinton; Lord Wm. Bentinckiiav- 
Tolal Briti>!i and Portu- , ing, on the *2*2d Sept. embarked for 

guest \ hors ik combat 83 754 ! Sicily, owing to th# unsettled and 

Spaniards estimated do. — 750 turbulent state of affairs in that' 
Forming an aggregate loss of 1504 j island, which required his 'personal 


men mid officers. It is said, that 
in this defeat the French were com¬ 
manded by Siichct, who had been 
called from Catalonia, to replace 
Soull, whom report slates to have 
gone to join Bonaparte in Germany. 
Other accounts mention Soult as 
being at the time employed in 
forming ail army of reserve in the 
south of France. 

In Catalonia, the Anglo-Sicilian 
army has yet to gather its first lau¬ 
rels. Alter the repulse it met with 
near Tarragona, detailed in our 
last, Lord William Bentim k re¬ 
sumed the advance again as soon 
as Suehct had turned his hack, es¬ 
tablished himself at Villa Franca, 
and pushed his udxanccd ouard to 
the Col d’Ordul. This post was 
attacked, or rather surprised, by 
Suehct on the 13th September, 
with a very superior force. Our 
troops and the Spaniards made, 
for several hours, the most gallant 
resistance ; hut being overpowered 
by minibus, were finally forced to 
give way and disperse, with the 
loss of four cannon and 150 men, 
or, as Suehct states, 3500. On 
the 14th, Lord W d'.iani deemed it 
ad\ isable to make a general retro¬ 
grade movement upon Vendriils, 
and from thence to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tarragona ; but Suehct, 
in like manner, mired after his 
success ta the Idohregat, whence 
lie had come. Our army conti¬ 
nued near Tarragona on the 3d 
of October, its command being 
assumed by Lieutenant-General 


'j interference and authority. 

§• 

Strong symptoms of pestilen¬ 
tial fever manifested themselves 
at Gibraltar early in September, 
although the cases of infection 
hate not hitherto proved nume¬ 
rous. At Cadiz, too, some simi- 
, lar cases have spread Mich alarm 
as to agitate the question of the 
, expediency of the go\eminent of 
; Spain being removed from that 
;city. In Malta the plague had, 

! tiCC ording to the latest intelligence, 
considerably subsided. 

UNITED STATES. 

The war on the Canadian fron- 
. tier, furnishes no decisive? event. 

! On the 31st July, a small flotilla 
! of Americans latidedat York-town, 
w here some stores of otir’s were 
plundered or destroyed, and exon 
! private property not respect*:! by 
j tlie enemy. A few days alter ;>q|i 
1 Aug.), the American Ontario licet, 

: under Commoilore Channccy, was 
j met by our fleet on that lake under 
j Sir James Yco: a series of uia- 
• mrnvres.succeeded during that and 
•the two following days, in which 
i each commander was trving to cut 

I ry 

. off part of his opponent’s force, 
j In these endeavours, two American 
■. schooners, in tacking to avoid the. 
Kn glish, xverc upset and lost; and 
on the 10th, at night, two others 
ji xverc cut olf from the main hotly, 

| one of them raptured, and the 
! other sunk. This loss damped 
Chaunce/: previous eagerness lor 
b^tle, and induced him to retire 
It ft 2 
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to Sackett's harbour; whence, by 
the latest accounts, he was staled 
to be on the point of once more \ 
sallying out in search of the Bri¬ 
tish fleet. 

In another quarter, Sir George' 
Protest sent, by way of diversion, lj 
an expedition against the American 
shores of Lake Champlain. On the 
‘2d of August it landed at Platts-* 
burg, where it destroyed a depot |< 
of military stores, bugnt the bar¬ 
racks for 4500 men, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to several other settlements, 
which met the same fate. 

'Phe principal American army is 
still closely hemmed in at Fort; 
George, and should our fleet on 


the Ontario gain the ascendancy 
on the lake, it stands in evident 
danger of being forced to surren¬ 
der to our army. 

DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE.’ 

Parliament will meet on the 4th 
November. This early convoea-» 
tion of the legislature has been 
thought necessary, in order, as is 
reported, to submit further subsi¬ 
diary conventions with some Conti¬ 
nental powers, to devise an ar¬ 
rangement for defraying the Conti¬ 
nental subsidies without encroach¬ 
ing sensibly on the present revenue 
of the empire, and to increase con¬ 
siderably the strength of our mili¬ 
tary force. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


PLATE 33.—MORNING DRFSS. 

A FINE cambric or jaconot mus¬ 
lin round robe, a walking length, 
with round bosom, a demi height; 
long sleeves, and shirt, with deep 
fan frill of vandyke lace: the dress 
ornamented at the bottom, to cor¬ 
respond. A spencer of Peruvian 
green velvet or satin, with Spanish 
slashed sleeves, and deep culfs of 
vandyke lace, to correspond with 
the frill of the shirt, which rises 
above the spencer, confined at the 
throat with a pearl or other suitable 
broach, from which are suspend¬ 
ed tassels and cord. The spencer 
appears unconflned in front, and 
is lined with white satin, deco¬ 
rated with small cord and buttons. 
The hair disposed Si la Madumi, 
flowing in loose curls on the crown 
of the head, a small sprig of bar¬ 
berry m front. 'Flic Swedish slouch 
bat is worn with this dress in the 
out-door costume : it is composed 


j of the .same material as the spen- 
; cer, lined with white satin, and 
ornamented with a curled ostrich 
feather. Half-boots of velvet, or 
!> kid, the colour of the spencer. 
!; Gloves, a pale lemon colour, 
ij PLATE 34.— EVENING DRESS. 

A round robe of blossom-colour¬ 
ed crape, with demi train, worn 
lover a white satin slip, gathered 
•I frock hack, and stomacher front; 
. the sleeve unusually short, and hack 
;j and bosuin uncommonly (not to 
i say unbecomingly) exposed. The 
j! sleeves and neck of the robe orna¬ 
mented with puc kered white s;An, 
and a fancy border round the bot¬ 
tom, composed of white satin and 
! crape, the same as the dress; belt 
of the same round the bottom of 
the waist, confined with a pearl, or 
other appropriate clasp, in front. 
The hair in irregular curls, divided 
in front, and confined on the crown 
of the head with white beads, ouc( 
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blended with small autumnal flow- || 
ers of various hues. Necklace, a 
single row of pearl, or the satin 
bead; a small elastic chain of Ori- | 
ental gold, from which is suspend 
ed a large convent cross of dia-^ 


monds. Ear-rings and bracelets of 
pearl, with diamond studs. French 
kid gloves, below the elbow. Slip- 
'whitesatin, decorated round 
?p with silver fringe. In¬ 
in fan, of carved ivory. 



MEDICAL REPORT. 


An account of the practice of a 
physician from the 15th of Sept, 
to the 15th of October, 1813. 

Acuta Diseases.— Fever, 2..Scar¬ 
let fever and sore-throat* 4....In¬ 
flammatory sore-throat, 2...Hoop¬ 
ing-cough, 4....Erysipelas, 2....Ca¬ 
tarrh, 9.... Acute rheumatism, 8.... 
Phrenitis, 2...Pcripneumony, 1.... 
Acute diseases of infants, 8. 

Chronic Diseases. —Asthenia, 7... 

Paralysis, 2.Tabes, 1.Cough 

and dyspnera, 15....Consumption, 

3.. .Rheumatism, 5...Lumbago, 3... 
Dyspepsia,8...Gastrodinia, 4...Co¬ 
lic, 1...Haemorrhage, 3...11ead-ach, 

2.. Dysure,2..1)iarrlui.a, 5.. Worms, 

2.. ..Dropsy, 8.Cutaneous affec¬ 

tions, 4...Female complaints, 5. 

The weather of late has been re¬ 
markably wet, and considerable 
changes of temperature have been 
experienced. 'In the mean time 
inflammatory complaints have in¬ 
creased. Scarlet fever and hoop¬ 
ing-cough have occurred very fre- 
cjuently, and with great severity. 
In general, scarlatina is a mild dis¬ 
ease, and goes through its course 
without any- dangerous symptoms: 
when the throat is also affected, 
the complaint becomes more seri¬ 
ous, and when accompanied with 
ulceration, it sometimA assumes 
the most mSlignant character. This 
occurred in three of the cases now 
Recorded. j n one, an infant, the 


physician was not called in till a 
few hours before death, when the 
child was totally incapable of swal¬ 
lowing, and the mouth and lips 
thickly coated with a black and of* 
fensive sordes. The brother of this 
poor infant, aged fourteen, was 
soon afterwards attacked with the 
complaint: he had not long reco¬ 
vered from a fever, and was still 
extremely weak. As the scarlet 
fever in the beginning did not ap¬ 
pear violent, and the throat not 
very sore, it was treated with the 
usual cvacuants and saline draughts. 
The complaint, however, shortly 
assuming a worse character, bark, 
acids, and occasional opiates were 
administered, as freely as they 
could be taken, and proved deci¬ 
dedly beneficial. The patient is 
now convalescent. Nearly the same 
symptoms occurred in another of 
the cases, a young man about 22. 
I did notsce him in the commence¬ 
ment of the disorder, hut had no 
hesitation, from the livid state of 
the tonsils, the thick brown fur of 
the tongue, and the sinking condi¬ 
tion of the subject, nearly exhaust¬ 
ed and insensible, to give bark and 
sulphuric acid, as freely ts he could 
be made to swallow, which was ac¬ 
complished with pain and difficulty. 
Porter was refreshing to him; and 
lie recovered under very unpro¬ 
mising ciicumstances. 
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It lias been very common of late ; els in a proper state, will suffice ; 
years to treat scarlet fever and sore- but this should never deceive our 
throat upon a strictly antiphlogistic ij caution, nor prevent a most strict 
plan ; and much success has at- ![ attention to the condition of the 
tended it. But this is doubtless jj tonsils, and the general appearance 
more owing to the mildness of the of the patient; lor where the throat 
disorder, than to the efficacy of' is affected, the change in this dis- 
tho treatment. In most in..lances, 1 ease, from a favourable to a mu- 
sponging the surface of the body,! lignant state, is not unfrequent. 
whilst hot, with \itirg:;r and water, Hence the danger of using the lan- 
drinking iivily *f any c ool jujue- ret, or too strictly ami forcing the 
mis ho cragc, and ki • ping the how- depleting plan. 

AG1UCULTUUAL RK VO UT. 

The dry weather in the cailv part the pod tribe, arc of fine quality, 
of last month, impeded the wheat- ;; and yield more than for several 
sowing upon clover lav. and bean years past: they have received hss 
and pea eshis ; but the fallows have { injury from the maggot than is 
worked most kindly, the soil having customary. 

a good time, according to the farm- f The soiling crops, such as rye, 
cr’s phrase, to settle. The new ‘tares, winter barley, &e. have the 
wheats yield abundantly, iven on most promising appearance, 
those soils that were slightly touch-!} Turnips, in the southern conn¬ 
ed by the mildew; these wheats tics, ha\e suffered considerably 
are small and steelly, hut yield an \ from the drought, particularly the 
average crop. : early sown. The late crops are in 

Barley is not so fine and bright a high state of verdure, and pro- 
in quality as was expected, but in inisc to grow late if the frosts 
yield abundant, more than an avc- keep off. 

rage crop. Threshing must lake place ear-. 

Oats arc small in size, but yield • lier this winter, for the straw , in 
to the acre a full average crop. >! consequence of the scarcity of lul- 

Beans, peas, and the whole of tennath. « 

ALT LGORICAL WOOD-CTT, WITH PATTONS OF BRITISH 

MANLFACTUllK. 

No. 1 is an animated and lively • other nation. This article of sca- 
sample of the true Circassian cloth, J sonahle introduction is admirably 
beautifully coloured, and similar . adapted, both for dresses pf various 
in effect to that worn by those for- descriptions, ami ’also ffir the Coat 
merly celebrated and graceful peo- . d In surtont. It is nearly two yards 
pic, whose natural symmetry and | wide, extremely light and adhe- 
dignity of deportment are acknow- ( sivc, and, like the Chinese crape, 
ledged not to be surpassed by any , falls in graceful folds w ith the move- 
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ments of the figure. It is to be 
procured at the celebrated East 
India warchou e of Millard & CV. 
10, Cheapsidc. 

No. 2 is a specimen of the nev. 
patent twine doth, fur slice:ing, 
yard ami half wide; {-os'cssing 
those rarely united qualities of 
great delicacy, economy, and con- 
cLd'-eiie^: to health. It is equal 
in appea.vnco to the line Holland, 
yet without he chilly properties ol 
the latter. *\>hi! »t it is obtained at 
one half the expend*. The ma¬ 
thematical principle on which it i> 
manufactured, renders it at oik e 
durable and delicate. The appa¬ 
ratus and inachinerv are of throat 
extent, and extremely curious, 
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being worked bv steam. Jt is sold 
at Millard'.^, as above, and at no 
J other house, in pieces of two pair 
! each. 

ij No. 3, a Manchester mrnliii, 
, composed of cotton and silk, and 
l of tastefully contrasted’colours. It 
il is equally adapted to the domestic 
or evening costume, distinguished 
only by its const ruction and its 
trimmings. It is .sold by T and I. 
.Smith, Tatistock-strcct, Oovcnt- 
(iar.lei:, at :2s. Od. per yard, silk 
width. 

No. I is a silk chequered shawl 
patient for gentlemen'* waistcoats, 
i and i*. sold hv Mi s*is. Rest even* 
• and Co. Yurk-st. (.’o\eat-Carden. 


5i3cftru. 


Tin* mirrii or Tin: path :a fly. 


rivin'ellitg awile, wiihj.»y ‘•he s*'nod 
And id the “Mil's i idit ’mug rav, 


'I'm: dudes of ni^lii were scarcely ded, ■ 
The air tvas mdd, tin: winds were still; j 
Ami slow Hu: slanting sun-beams .spread j 
O’er wood and law n, o’er heath ami hill: 

fiDin lleeey clouds of pearly hue, 

Had drnpt a dioii, but balmy shower. 
That hung, like gems of morning dew. 

On cv’rv tiee, on ev’ry dower: 

And from the b!a< kbiid’s mellow throat 
Was pour’d mi s*mg and loud a swell. 

As echoed, with r» q#nn*ive note, 

i roni mountain side and shadowy dell: 

When bursting f»*rih to life ami li”!il. 

The oll'jipng of e.uapliiTd .l/rijr, 

'Flic Bltti.ki'M, on pinions bright. 

Launch'd in full >:!«. is* I our on tile Jav- j 


Omnk l*i»mi die 'kies the vital ilood. 

And woirka'd .a lar plumage gay; 

i And hakim. *d oft her hroider’d wings, 
Tino’ fields of air prepar’d to sail; 
Then on her veni’ious journey springs. 
And duals along ike rising i»ale. 

(in, child of p!c.uur%», range the fields— 
Tasteall the joy s that Spring can give — 
i'aitake what bounteous Summer yields 
Ami livi, while yet ’us thine to h\e. 

(•’u sip the rose’s flagrant dew— 

The lily’s honeyed cap explore— 
From llower to dower the seaich renew; 
And ride all the woodbine’' sioic: 


Unconscious of a iiu-theT' cans 
No infant wrclch**d.u*“s “be knew; 
lhit as she f« 11 die ver:al air. 

At once to lull pcrlVitI"i» giew. 


And let me Uace thy vagrant llight, 

Thy moments too of short icpose; 

And mark thee, when, w th fresh delight*, 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 


Her slender form, elheiial light, 

Her velvet-textui’d w me*, untold, 
With all die minium's colour' Inight, 
And dropt with spots of burnish’d gold. 


But, hark! while thus I musing stand, 
Puun on the gale an airy note. 

And brunt mg from a viewh'*, hand, 
Soft silvci v tones around me dual. 
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They cease—but still a voice I hear, 

A whimper'd voice of hope and joy:— 
kt Thy hour of rest approaches near— 
u Prepare thee, mortal! ihou must die! 

" Yet, start not! on thy closing eyes 
" Another day shall still unfold, 

01 A sun of milder radiance rise, 

40 A happier age of joys untold. 

« Shall the poor worm that shocks thy 
sight, 

•* The humblest form in Nature's train, 

* Thus r^e in new-born lu-*tre bright, 

*• And yet the emblem teach in vain? 

04 Ah! where were once her golden t-yes, 
04 Her glittering wings of pm pie piide? 
u Concealed beneath a rude disguise, 

“ A shapeless mass. Inearth allied. 

* Like thee the hapless reptile liv'd, 

11 Like thee she toil’d, like thee she spun; 
01 Like thine, her closing hour arriv’d, 

00 Her labours ceas'd, her web was done. 


04 And shall thou, number'd with the dead, 

* ° No happier state of being know ? 

** And shall no future morrow shed 

" On thee a beam of brighter glow. 

" Is this the bound of power divine, 
"To animate an insect frame ? 

M Or shall not he who moulded thine, 

“ NVake at his will the vital frame? 

* Go, mortal! in thy reptile state, 

*' Enough to know to thee is given ; 

* Go! and the joyful truth relate, 

01 Frail child of earth, high heir of 
heaven.” 


THE KISS. 

By J. M. Lacey. 

Twas wrong, 'twas very wrong, lown; 
And doubtless, dear one, 'twas alarm - 

‘ ng; . 

But like a radiant suit you shone, 

And look’d, my love, so very charming: 

Such beauty swam in either eye, 

'Twas vain to hope I could resist you; 
Your lip to mine was tome how nigh. 
And so, dear, tempting girl, i kiss'd 
you l 


But, oh! ’twas wrong, I do confess; 

Ami now 1 mourn my sweet .sad error: 
To wound thy soul, mild loveliness! 

Fills .nunc with grief, with shame aud 
terror! 

But, he advis’d by me, sweet maid! 
Keep from n»y sight thy charms so 
winning; 

; Or very much 1 ain afraid, 

My lips oucc more may yield to sin¬ 


n mg 


r! 


FEMALE CELIBACY; 

OR, 

THE GRAVE OF CYNTHIA. 

Where youthful circles make resort. 

Nightly to Haunt in Him array ; 

Where meet in Fife!)ion's airy court. 

The light, the giddy, and the gay, 

I would not seek 

To w et one cheek 

With gentle Pity’s holy dew: 

Why shade with clouds a suimnei’s sky ? 

Wliv dim the lu-*tre of an eve 
• • 

Which sorrow never knew ? 

I»ut lives there one whose feeling breast 
Those festive scenes can bear to leave. 
To w ander where the w eary rest. 

And feel how sweet it is to grieve ? 

If such there be, 

<)! come with me. 

And view poor Cynthia's lowly bed: 
'Tis yonder little fre?*h green soil, 

Where seldom mourner’s foot hath trod. 
Or pious tear been shed. 

O Time ! I would not blame ihy power. 
For Cynthia*-* youth and beauty llown ; 
I mourn that but so sweet a flower 
Should bloom and wither all alone; 
For she was fair 
Beyond compare, 

And ever was her heart so blithe. 

By gay, good-h* m»»ur’d mirth upborne-p 
OTime ! she would have laugh'd io*coim 
Thy very glass and acythc. 



*Wr*Y. 




For her, soft dreams and'slnmber* light 
Succeeded calm, unruffled days; 
Each eye beamed on her with delight, 
Each tongue was tuneful in her praise; 
And at her feet, 

With reverence meet, 

A crowd of llattering suitors strove; 
Some profler'd glittering gem* and gold, 
And some of endless transport* told, 

And everlasting love. 


But little could their prayers avail, 

Nor one could win the maiden’s choice; j! 
She little heeded Flattery’s tale, 

She scorn’d the sound of Mammon’s 
voice: 

The gay attire, 

Could she admire, 

Of beaux that glitter’d by her side? 
While every vagr.uit butterfly. 

That frisks beneath a summer sky, 

Could rival all their pride. 


Yet hud she seen some gentle youth. 

Of manners mild, by sense refin'd. 
Whose pure integrity and truth 
Spoke manly dignity of mind; 

And had he sued 
In plaintive mood. 

And sighing looked his anxious pain; 
And had he dropp'd a silent tear. 

The tribute of a soul sincere,— 

It had not sued in vain. 

What though the charms which Nature 
spread, 

With raptur’d eye she oft survey'd; 
What though, "by heavenly music led," 
She lov’d to wander through the shade; 
Still from her breast. 

Forlorn, distress'd. 

Would sometime* break unbidden 

ugh.,— 

That she had none whose feeling heart 
In all her griefs might bear a pail. 

And share in all her joys. 

Vain was the oft repeated sigh, 

For friends her youthful years bad 
* known, 

Who now had Owned the sacred lie 
Which bind* all charities in one:— 

Vo. LIX. Vol. X. 


Th* moon’s stiff beam 
■ On lake or stream, 

Dark woods and precipices rude, 

! Would then inspire nveet melancholy, 
That shunn’d the world, its noise and folly. 
In love with solitude. 

j And now her charms are fading fa9t. 

Her spirits now no more are gay; 

| Alas! that beauty cannot last! 

That flowers so sweet so soon decay! 
How sad appears 
The vale of years, 

How changed from youth’s too flatter¬ 
ing scene! 

Where are her fond admirers gone ?— 
Alas! am! shall there then be none 
On whom her soul may lean ? 


I 


Poor Cynthia! friendless and forlorn! 
When youth’s gay flowers were all 
turned sere, 

I Thou yet could’st shun the world's dread 
scorn, 

And hide thy faded beauties here: 

But in thine end, 

A more than friend 
Was needed, who could watch each 
breath,— 

Still near thy sickly couch could wait,— 
Support thee on the brink of fate, 

And cheer the gloom of death. 

Thou who could'st mourn o’er Friendship’s 
bier. 

Why was thine own unwept to be ? 
Thou who could’st give to all a tear. 
Why was there none to weep for thee ? 
Now, o'er thy grave 
The wild weeds wave, 

Who shall thy perish'd worth deplore > 
Or say, the breast which lies beneath. 
Though doomed its sighs unheard to 
breathe. 

Was never cold before ? 

Adieu, poor Cynthia! though thy birr 
By widow'd love has not been press'd 
What though no child, with starting tear. 
Shall view thy place of holy rest; 

* f This liuHfinouod 
Shall still be found 
S S 


4 • 
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In Spring 1 * soft verdure first arrayed; 
The snowdrop, earnest of the year. 
Spotless like thee, shall flourish here. 
Like thee shall early fade! 


A BROKEN HEART. 

Ye sons of Esculapiu*, tell, 

(If any of you know it well,) 

If a simple, or compound, 

Has been found, this world around, 
Of any sort, in any part, 

That can cure—a broken heart f 


Tbou’it the first of the year 
That I’ve seen appear, 

Since Winter resign'd bis stem reign; 
.But soon beside thee, 

Many more shall there be. 

So gaily to deck the green plain. 

See, the Sun in hi* pride. 

Wooes the earth as his bride. 

And ere his love-tale ho has done, 
She plcntcously pours 
Her earliest flow’r.s, 

I Of which, modest Daisy, thou'rt one. 


Can competence give no relief? 

Nor company assuage its grief? 

Can change of climate, air, or place, 
Give it no gleam of happiness? 

Can wine and friendship not impart 
Comfort to—a broken heart f 

Can contemplation’s ample field. 

Nor love, nor learning pleasure yield? 
Nor children’s prattle? nor the sage 
Advices of maturer age? 

Can neither science, man, nor art 
Ever mend—a broken heart f 

Ah! no!—a broken heart like mine 
Can no alleviation find— 

One broken by a bosom friend 
It is impossible to mend: 

Till in death’s struggles I depart, 

Xo cure is for my —broken heart! 


ADDRESS TO TIIE DAISY. 

Come lift up thy head. 

The winter is fled. 

The frost and the snow gone away; 
The lark’s on the wing. 

For now it is spring, 

So be blithe, little Daisy* and gay. 


Since oil things look bright. 

And all do invite 
To join in the general lay. 

Though lliou cans! not sing 
In praise of the Spring, 

[ Yet, sweet little Daisy, look gny. 

I R.B. 

TO*. * ****** 

The air is still, the day ia gone, 

' I turn a*ide to weep; 

And meet it is that I alone. 

With tears, thy watch should keep. 

; Oli! sacred i** thy mystic sleep, 

And ne'er should sigh or groan 
Molest thy urn, where dcalh-flow'rs 
creep, 

In green gloom, round the stone. 


:l 


I will not sigh, that fools may hear, 

I will not weep aloud; 

I will not shed the dewy tear 
Before the heartless crowd ;— 

But I will sorrow o’er thy shrowd, 
Alone in death be near. 

Bend o’er thee like a winter cloud. 
And mourn upon tliy bier. 

J. II. R. 

Wear Feltox, Aug. 13,1813. 
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Conducted , at Manchester, by Thomas Hanson, Esq. 
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RESULTS—Pirvailing winds, northerly.—Mean height of barometer, 29,967 inches; 
highest observation, 30,28 inches; lowest, 29,25 inches —Mean height of thermometer, 57,**. 
—highest observation, 75 ®—lowest, 37 \—Total of evaporation, 3,03 iiichra -»Rhhi 1,07 in. 

Notes .— |bt. Slight showers in the evening.— 2 nd. Very cloudy morning.—5th. Heavy min 
between six and seven o'clock A. M.—a lunar halo at night — 6 th. Rainy morning— wind high. 
— 7 th. Showery, with high wind.—gth. Very fine moonlight night.—14th. A shower of rain 
in the morning.—i«jth. A solar halo about five o'clock P. M. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


At the close qf another volume qf the Repository, the Publisher bet's leave to 
express his usual acknowledgments for the fluttering support and patronage which his 
exertions have experienced ; and to assure his friends and the public in general, that 
they shall be unremittingly used to secure to his work those original and interesting 
features by which it has hitherto been recommended. Jn the present A 'umber alone , the 
extraordinary press qf important matter has induced him to give, without any extra 
charge , sett ra t pages beyond the usual quantity qf letter-press. 

We earnestly solicit communications (post paid) from the professors qf the arts in 
general', as well as authors, respecting works which they may have in hand. Wc con • 
reive that the evident advantage which must accrue to both from the more extensive 
publicity that will be given to their productions through the medium qf the Repository, 
needs only to be mentioned, to induce them to favour us with such information, which 
shall always meet with the most prompt attention. ^ 

Though we cannot at present give any precise promise on the subject qf N. A. I..'* 
suggestion, yet it is not impossible that wc may be able to gratify him on some fntute 
occasion. 

C.’b communications for our Fragments and Anecdotes are received. 

Some Notices oj literary works arrived too late for insertion in our present Num¬ 
ber. We once more repeat, that all such should be transmitted not later than the 15 th 
qf each month. We are also under the necessity of i eminding our conespvndents, that 
it it not within the plan of the Repository to notice works already published. 

We should willingly oblige Pamelas by the insertion of his lines, but fear they 
would do neither him nor us much credit. 

The contributions qf several of our poetical correspondents are necessarily de¬ 
ferred for want of room. 

The fret portion of the interesting Memoir of the celebrated Mozart, shall ap¬ 
pear in our next. 

llumanitas, also, shall be given next month. 

If Vasco de Gama will turn to Vol. VIII. of the Repository, p. 91, he will find, 
that he is either guilty qf as gross a piracy upon liiin-elf as ever engaged the attention 
qf a court of justice; or that some audacious rogue, counterfeiting his signature, had 
the art to appropriate to himself, about a year and a half ago, not only all his ideas, 
but t in general, the very words in which they are expresse *. 

The Proprietor begs leave to remind such of his Readers as have imperfect sets of 
the Repository, of the necessity of an curly application for the deficiencies, in aider to 
prevent disappointment. Those who chusc to return tkur A umbeis to the Publisher , 
may have them exchanged for Volumes in a variety of bindings, at the rate of 5i. per 
Volume. 

> ERRATUM.— P. 344, col. 1,1-7. for Historical painter and engraver, ke. read— Historical 
engraver to bisSiciliau Majesty aud H. K. H. the Duke of Sussex. 
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- The suffrage of the wise, 

The praise that'• worth ambition, is attain'd 
• By sense alone, and dignity of mind. 

Aumptr oho. 

CONVERSATIONS ON TI1K ARTS.—By Junlnus. 

(Continued from p. 2d3J 

Miss Eve. Do you know Ca- Sliakspcare was really the father 
row’s and Duvenant’s dates ? II of Davcnaut ? 

Miss A. Thomas Carew was born J Miss K. Many writers assert, 
in Gloucestershire,and died in 1039. that Sliakspcare was too moral a 
He was cupbearer to King Charles man to be so. 

I. as Suckling observes, was very in-• Miss Eve. Is it true, that he 
timate with Charles II. and high-, shewed no excellence as an actor? 
ly respected by Killegrcw, Ben Miss K. It it said that neither 
Jonson, Sir William Davcnant, and Shakspeure, Jonson, Lee, Ottvay f 
other wits. i Farquliar, nor Savageshcwed much 

Sir William Davenant was the I excellence in that line. — .Sliak- 
0 on of an innkeeper at Oxford,! spearc generally performed such 
where he was born in 1605. Ac- characters as the ghost in Hamlet, 
cording to some writers, he was a This is known by some of the play- 
natural son of Sbakspeare, who, bills yet extant, and the dramntit 
as they relate, conceived a passion | persona prefixed to the plays priut- 
for the landlady of the inn where j ed at that time, 
he used frequently to put up in his Miss Eve. Some writer has ob- 
visits to Warwickshire. Be this as served, 

it may, Davenant obtained the ap- New s<HIlhcrn>> nowfa> and ^ may 

pointment of poet laureat on the • rise, 

death of Ben Jonson, in 1637. He : A Shakaptarc comri but ouce from I he indul* 
died in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, * eut ik,w - 

in 1898, and wat buried two days Miss K. It bas also been re- 
pfterwards in Westminster Abbey., marked, that if six of the best of 
Miss Ur/. Do you think that' Sbakspeare’* plays were selected, 
No. LX. Vol X. T x 



CONVERSATIONS ON THE ARTS. 


i\2 

and six of the best of all other wri¬ 
ters, Sbakspeare’s would carry the 
pain) of pre-eminence. Gray, in his 
Progress of Poetry, has thus cha¬ 
racterized Shakspcarc and Milton: 

Fur from the sun ami summer gale, 

In I by Breen lap was Nature's ilarling laid. 
What time where lucid Avon strayM; 

To him .the mighty mother did uuvcU 

Her uwful fare—the dm l:ng child 

Stietch’d forth Ins little arms, and smil'd. 
This pracil take, she said, whose colours clear, 
Kichly paint the v. rnnl year; 

Thine, too, these Bolden keys, immortal boy, 
This con unlock the cates of joy, 

Of horror that and thrilling fears. 

Or ope the sucud source «d*sympathetic tears. 

Nor second be that rod.- sublime 
t T pou the srraplk-wings of ecstnry, 

The sicrets of th* nb)'» to spy ; 

He poss'd the flunking bounds of place and 
time, 

The living throne, the sapphire hloic, 

tVliei-e Mi gcU trrni?ile while liny gnic; 
lie saw—but blasted wnli excess of light, 
Closed Ins eyes i.i t adless night. 

Miss Eve. Ilou would you de¬ 
scribe liie talents of our best actor, 
Garrick ? 

Miss K. An ingenious author, 
who wrote about 50 years ago, in 
1702, says — “ David Garrick, the 
modern Roscius, in his person was 
low, but well shaped and neatly 
proportioned, and having added 
the qualifications of dancing and 
fencing to that natural gentility of 
manner which no art c an bestow, 
but with which our great mother, 
Nature, endows many, even from 
infancy, his deportment was con¬ 
stantly easy, natural, and engag¬ 
ing. His complexion was dark, 
and the features of his face, which 
were pleasingly regular, were ani¬ 
mated by a full black eye, brilliant 
and penetrating. His voice was 
clear, melodious, and commanding, 
and although it might not possess 
the strong overbearing powers of 


Mossop’s, or the musical sweetness 
of Barry’s, yet it appears to have 
had a much greater compass of va¬ 
riety than either; and, from Gar- 
rick’sjudicious mannerof conduct¬ 
ing it, enjoyed that articulation 
[and piercing distinctne s which 
| rendered it equally intelligible to 
j the .most distant parts of an au- 
! dience in the gentle whispers of 
i murmuring love, the half smother- 
; cd accents of in-fell passion, or the 
! professed and sometimes awkward 
concealment of an aside speech in 
comedy, as in rants of rage, the 
. darings of despair, or all the open 
> violence of tragical enthusiasm. 
As to his particular forte or supe¬ 
rior cast in acting, it would perhaps 
bo as difficult to determine, as it 
would he minutely to describe his 
' several excellencies in the very dif¬ 
ferent casts in which he at diiVereut 
times thought proper to appear. 
Particular superiority was swallow¬ 
ed up in his universality, and should 
it even be contended, that there 
have been performers equal to him 
s in their respective fortes of play¬ 
ing, yet even their partizans must 
| acknowledge, that there never ex¬ 
isted any performer who came near 
! his excellence in so great a variety 
i of parts. Tragedy, comedy, and 
farce; the lover and the hero; the 
jealous husband, who suspects his 
• wife’s virtue without a cause, and 
' the thoughtless, lively rake,that at- 
; tacks it without design, were all 
alike open to his imitation, and all 
alike did honour to his execution; 
nay, even time itself seemed to 
stand or advance as he would have 
it. Rage and ridicule, doubt and 
despair, transport and tenderness, 
compassion and contempt, love, 
jealousy, fear, fury, and simplicity* 
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all took in turn a possession of his 
features, while each appeared in 
turn to be the sole possessor of those 
features. One night Old Age sat 
on his countenance as if the wrin¬ 
kles she had stamped there were 
indelible; the next, the gaiety and 
the bloom of youth seemed to over¬ 
spread his face, and smoothed even 
those marks which time and muscu¬ 
lar conformation might have really 
made there. Of these truths no 
one can be ignorant who has ever 
seen him in the several characters 
of Lear or Hamlet, llichard, Dori- 
las, Romeo,Lusignan,in his Ranger, 
Bayes, Drugger, Kitely, Brute, or 
Benedict. In short, Nature, from 
whom alone this great performer 
borrowed all his lessons, being in 
herself inexhaustible, and her va¬ 
riations not to be numbered, it is 
by no means surprising, that this 
her darling son should find an un¬ 
limited scope for change and di¬ 
versity in his manner of copying 
from her various productions; and, 
as if she had from his cradle marked 
him out for her true representative, 
she had bestowed on him such pow¬ 
ers of expression as no performer 
ever yet possessed, not only for 
the display of a single passion, but 
also for the combinations of those 
various conflicts with which the 
human breast is at times fraught; 
so that in his countenance, even 
when his lips were silent, bis mean¬ 
ing stood pourtrayed in characters 
too legible for any to mistake it. 
In a word, the beholder felt him¬ 
self affected, lie knew not why; and 
it may truly he said of him by 
future writers, as the poet has said 
of Shakspcarc, 

Hi* powerful wtrofcci prevailing IruHi imprttt, 
mircsMted pan .0* rtornTJ the brent." 


Miss Ere. Was Geofge Stevens, 
the editor of Shakspeare, a relation 
of George Alexander Stevens ? 

Miss K. No—the names are 
different: the latter was named 
Stevens, die former Steevens. In 
1763, lie published an edition of 
twenty of Shukspeare’s plays, in 
four octavo volumes; and, in 1773, 
be negotiated a coalition between 
that book and Dr. Johnson's edition, 
which appeared in ten volumes 
octavo. To this edition the late 
Edmund Malone, a native of Ire¬ 
land, and son to a late attorney- 
general of that kingdom, publish¬ 
ed a supplement in 1780. Mr. Ma¬ 
lone appears to have possessed 
more critical acumen and ingenui¬ 
ty than any of the commentators 
upon Shakspeare. lie was also 
the author of several prologues and 
epilogues. 

Mr. Steevens, who died Jan. 22, 
1800, aged 05, was a very eccentric 
; man, like many other persons of 
• genius. This reminds me of a Mr. 
Johnson, also a very eccentric man, 
who was something of an actor, a 
dancing-master, and a dramatic 
writer. He was the author of Ilurlo 
i Thrumho (1720), All Alive and Mer¬ 
ry (1738), and The Blazing Comet , 
which, like his other writings, is a 
mixture of madness, absurdity, and 
: bombast, intermingled with some 
l surprising strokes of genius and 
imagination. In this play he him¬ 
self performed a character, in which 
he made his ap pec rail cc and walked 
about the stage on a high pair of 
stilts, which eccentric absurdity 
made the audience laugh till they 
cried. 

Miss Etc. It is said that all men 
of real genius afe in some degree 
eccentric, that genius is allied to 
T t 2 
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mildness. But how did Mr. Stee- 
vens shew his eccentricity? 

Miss K. In this newspaper is a 
character of him written just after 
his death. 

Monday, January «*7, 16f»0. 

On Wednesday last died at Ins 
house at Hatrtpau-ad, Mr. Stcevens, 
rfged 05, one of the most distin¬ 
guished commentators on Shak- 
spearc. Mr. S toe veils was one of 
the most valuable members of the 
literary world, and the brightest 
star in the constellation of editors | 
of that century in which the names ! 
of Pope, Theobald, Howe, War- j 
burton, Garrick, Johnson, Cupel, 
and Malone are conspicuous. — 
Adorned with versatility of talents, 
Mr. Stcevens was eminent both by 
bis pen and pencil: with the one 
there was nothing he could not com¬ 
pose; with the other lie could imi¬ 
tate so closely, as to leave a doubt 
which was the original and which 
the copy. But his chief excellence 
lay in his critical knowledge of an 
author’s text, and the best pattern 
of his great abilities is his edition j 
of Shaksptare, in w liicli lie has left, 
every competitor far behind, and ; 
even Johnson, with his giant strides, 
could not walk by his side. It is 

•i 

to his indefatigable industry that! 
W are indebted for the most per- j 
feet edition of our immortal bard j 
that ever came from an English ! 
press. Mr. Stcevens was a man of; 
rtie greatest perseverance in every 
tnirig he undertook; often constant, 
hut not always consistent, as he 
would sometimes break off his long¬ 
est habits without any ostensible 
reason. He discontinued his daily 
visits to White’s, the bookseller, 
$fter many years regular attend¬ 
ance, for no real cause; and left 


Stockdale, whom life" took up on 
quitting White, all at once, in 
the same eccentric, unaccountable 
mariner. He nevfcr took a pinch 
of siiuft after he lost his bdx in St. 
Paul's church-yard, though it had 
been the custom of his life und he 
was much addicted to the practice, 
and in the habit of making his me¬ 
morandums by bits of paper in his 
box. He wus rich in books and 
prints: he bought largely at Sir 
Clement Dormer’s, where lie got his 
Xenophon worth forty pounds for 
twelve guineas. He had the second- 
folio of Shakspeare, with notes and 
alterations of the scenes byCharles 
11. in his own hand. He never 
would sit for his picture, but had 
no objection to illustrate his own 
! Shakspeare with 1500 portraits of 
all the persons mentioned in the 
notes or text of whom ho could 
make drawings or procure engrav¬ 
ings. He had a happy memory, 
richly stored; was a very pleasant 
tefc-u-teU companion; communi¬ 
cative of his knowledge, but jea¬ 
lous of other men’s. 

Miss Eve. Do you know any¬ 
thing of John Corey? 

Miss K. Corey, who was a dra¬ 
matic writer as well as ftn actor, 
was born at Barnstaple, in Devon¬ 
shire, and originally intended for 
the study of the law, for which pur¬ 
pose lie was entered at New Inn. 
He urate The. ( j onerous Eue/fii'cx, or 
flic Jlldlcuforts Lovers , Com. l07*J ; 
sf Cure for Jfflfduxjy, com. 1705; 
The Metamorphosis, or the Old Lo¬ 
ver on/zeit ted, com. ltW. He died 
in 1721. As an uctor, Corey had 
several imperfections. He was Idw 
of stature, and his voice none of 
the best; lie was obliged to work 
against the stream and ttruggle 
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difficulties which prevented 
liis being held in ally high estima¬ 
tion as an actor, which is a profes¬ 
sion that of all others requires the 
greatest number of'perfections, and 
to arrive at excellence in which, a 
person ought not to he deficient in 
any one advantage that art or na¬ 
ture can bestow. 

Miss Eve. In hat respect was 
Garrick deficient? 

Miss K. 11c was low of statute, 
And he could not sing. 

Miss Ere. The aVtOr has many 
difficulties to encounter; but the 
lot of the poet is still harder. Fitz¬ 
gerald observes— 

In frrry nije, It in thi* port** fate 
To have hi* worth aCknowIcilf’d when too 
lull* \ 

And who u liappur ln| rsui hojK* to find 
Tlinn Hniaier ini'U'lirniit, mid Milton blind? 
ThrougU'^rerit? the piinre of |io*ts beggM 
hi* biv nl, 

And barren UuitIh iromi'd our Milton** head. 

Gan you tell me the names of the 
dramatic writers that have adorned 
the Knglish stage * 

Miss K. For my amusement, I 
have made a list of them accord¬ 
ing to the alphabet, and I have also 
noted the reigns in which they 
wrote. Most of tlieluchi’es of the 
actors and actresses isrthc preced¬ 
ing list, with an -account Of them, is 
to be found in Oolley Cibber’s 
Memoirs, Victor’s and Davies’ 
History of the Stone; Miss Bella¬ 
my’s, Mrs. Baddeley’s, and Mrs. 
Robinson’s Memoirs; a book en¬ 
titled A Companion to t he l*Jayhome, 
which appeared iii'1752; afid many 
other publications. 

Miss Eve. The recommendation 
of books which elucidate a subject, 
is always more useful than any 
work that nn individual can pro¬ 
duce. Will you shewmie the-list 
of the dramatic writers? 


Mrss 'ft. Here ate ilbdltt ftlO 
namts. I havfc not cdpiett 'thetft 
from an£ ofltor list/Wt fcbllecteli 
them “from serentl sbutcles. 

Miss Eve. Will you give me 
some general particulars concern¬ 
ing sonic of tfibse Juniuses ? 

Miss fw. Mchmbft -some df flte 
names (at ranHom), mid 1 Will en¬ 
deavour to answer you. 

lfliss 'Ete. Kdward tVarll, tb 
whom I observe you have put no 
date. 

Miss'K. He kept a pdblic-hottfe 
in Moorficlds, and ought not to be 
in the list. If you observe, I havie 
: scratclicd him out, as I do not know 
! that lie was the author Of any dra- 
■ matic production. He was a man 
| of low extraction, And almost de- 
| stitute of education; but of strong 
• natural pafts, and possessed a very 
agreeable pfeasantry of temper, 
i He was a violent antagonist of life 
. Whigs, and Wrote The f ,oh don Spy, 

' The Unmoors of o CufeehouSc, and 
The a burlesque poem. 

Miss Eve. William Harrisou. 
Miss K. He also should hardly 
1 be admitted into the list, because 
j his only play Was never Actdd. He 
was uneducated, and by trade.* 

! patten-maker. lie was the author 
; of The Pilgrims , a pastoral tragedy, 
j but probably Avantdd interest to get 
it on the stage, for it really lias 
; much merit. Like Ward, he was 
; a man of excellent natural genius. 

Miss Etc. I observe there is but 

# 

•one name thbt begins with Q f 
Francis Quarles. Was this the au¬ 
thor of The' Efablem* ? * . 

Miss K. Yes. He was the son 
of James Quarles,’ Ksq. clerk of'the 
Board of Green Cloth, and pur- 
VcyOFtci OuecifElizabetli. He was 
'bbrn In t502, * at Sfelvaftls, an an¬ 
cient seat of his father’s, near Rom- 
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ford, in Esscy. .#5 was educated a little aside, him who had so often 
at Pcterhousg arfij Christ’s Col- produced such bursts 6 f laughter, 
ieg£, Cambridge, had eighteen lying with his eyes closed, so pale, 
children by one wife/jind $cd in so serious, so cold. 

J01-1, aged 52; and was buried in Miss Eve. What was the in- 
the parish church of St. Vedast, script ion on the coffin-plate ? . 
Foster-lane. He wrote The firgin Miss A'. “ Tlios. King, Esq. died 
Widow, com. and The Loyal Con- 10th of December, 1805, in his 
vert , for which he was prosecuted; 76th year.” 

also Divine Emblems , &c. One of Miss Eve. Did you see him 
liis eighteen children, named John, buried ? 

inherited his' father’s genius and Miss K. Yes. The body was 
loyalty. He was born in 1624, and j first taken into Covent - Garden 
educated at Exeter College, Ox- ; church, where I stood close to 
ford; and died of the plague, in Charles Inclcdon. A great number 
London, in 1605. He bore arms for of theatrical performers attended 
Charles 1. as early as 1012, at the ! the funeral as mourners. Thccotfin 
age of eighteen. || was then carried down some stairs 

Miss Eve. Did the physicians into a vault in the church-yard, 
of this country acquire much skill a few yards from Edwin’s grave, 
in curing this plague ? nearer to Bed ford-street. lie died 

Miss K. No; it was observed, at his house in Store-street, Dcd- 
that the disease was much more fa- ford-square, and had been above 
tal to such as followed the prescrip- j fifty years on the stage, 
tions of physicians, than to those! Miss Ere. How long had lie rc- 
who through poverty could not' tired from it? 
procure their advice. ; Miss A. He retired from the 

Miss Eve. I sec you have Tom ‘ stage on his benefit night, May 21, 
King, the comedian, in your list. ; 1802. In that newspaper is some 
Tell me some particulars of him. account of the circumstance. 

Miss K. I was acquainted with Tuesday, May cs, isoa. 

Thomas King when he lived in tom king’s farewell. 

Cross-street, Islington, and also at The School for Scandal was last 
the place where he retired from the night performed at Drury-Lane, 
stage of life. He was the author of for the benefit of Mr. King, to a 
Wit's Last Stake. house overflowing in all parts. It 

Miss Eve. Are you sure he wrote was announced, that he would this 
that play? night take his leave of the public, 

. .Miss K. There might indeed he and it was a becoming attention 
another Thomas King, but I always j to one who bad afforded them so 
understood that he wrote this piece.! much entertainment, that they 
Miss Ere. Whether he did or j should appear in numbers, to re- 
not, he was asocial man, and I shall j ceivc his last acknowledgments, 
hear some account of him with' The play was very ably acted. Mrs. 
pleasure. Jordan performed Lady Teazle 

Mist K. I think I now see his with great ease and vivacity. Be- 
coffio, and when the lid was turned fore the farce, Mr. King came 


a 
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forward to speak his farewell ad¬ 
dress, a short poem, expressive of 
his gratitude to the public, observ¬ 
ing, that the poet’s fame lives after 
his death, hut the actor’s is buried 
with him in the grave. Mr. King 
was much affected, but he strug¬ 
gled to conceal his agitation; his 
feeling was much more discover¬ 
able in the low, faltering voice, 
than in tears, or a white handker¬ 
chief, or fainting, or theatrical ef¬ 
fect. He was greeted with thun¬ 
ders of applause, particularly when 
he retired. One of the performers 
stood close behind him on the stage 
to prompt hint, and Mrs. Jordan, in 
Lady Teazle’s dress, helped him 
o.T. The performers have sub¬ 
scribed for a piece of plate to be 
presented to him as a mark of their 
esteem for one who has been so 
great an ornament to the profession, 
of which lie has been a distinguish¬ 
ed member in London 51 years. 

Miss Eve. Perhaps William King 
never wrote a play or other drama¬ 
tic work ? 

Miss K. I don’t think be ever 
did. IIis most ingenious poem is. 
The Art of Cooker/, in imitation of 
Horace’s Art of Foctry, with some 
Letters to Dr. Lester, occasioned 
principally by the title of a hook 
published by the doctor, being the 
work of Apicius Ccelius, concern¬ 
ing the soups and sauces of the an¬ 
cients, with an extract of the great¬ 
est curiosities contained in that 
book. Among his letters is one on 
the dcntic scalps, or tooth-picks of 
the ancients; another contains an 
imitation of Horace, Kp. v. b. 1. be¬ 
ing his invitation of Torquatus to 
supper; and a third contains re¬ 
marks on Lord Grimston’s play, 


called The Lawyer's Fortune , of 
Love in a Hollow Tree. 

Miss Eve. Will ybu give me a 
spec^en of his poetry ? 

Miss K. Here are some lines by 
him, on the art of making puddings^ 

I ling of food by Britishburse design'd 
To make the strlplikg brave and maideukiodt 
Delay not, Muse, i*ooj§l*is to rehearse 
't he pleasures of our life and sinews of oof 
terse; 

Let pudding's disk most wholesome be thy 
theme, 

And dip iby swelling plumes in fragrant cream. 
—Sing, then, that dish so fitting to improve 
A tender modesty and trembling love, 
Swimming in butter of a golden hue, 

GaiNiklTd with drops of rose's spicy dew. 

I 

Sometimes the frugal matron seems in baste, 
Nor cure* to Inal her pudding into paste ; 

Yet uiilk iu proper skillet she will place, 

And gently spice it with a blade of macc; 
Then set some careful damsel to look to't, 

And still to stir away the bishop's foot: 

For if burnt milk should to the bottom stick, 
Like over heated zeal, ('would make folks tick* 
Into the milk her flour she geutly thrown. 

As valets uow would powder teuder beaux: 
The liquid forms iu hasty mass uuite, 

Doth equally delicious as they're while: 

In shining dish the hasty mass is thrown, 

Ami seems In want no graces hut ita own : 

Yet still the housewife bring* in fresh supplies, 
j To grstify the taste mid please tin? eye* ; 

She on the surface lumps of butter lays, - 
Which, uirltisgwith the heat, its beams dis. 
plays, 

From whence it causes wonder to behold 
A silver soil bedeck'd with streams of gold. 

King also wrote The Art of Love , 
in imitation of Ovid DeArteAmandi, 
to which he prefixed an account of 
Ovid. In the latter pair of his life 
fin 1711), he published An Histo¬ 
rical Account of the lleal/ten Gods 
and Heroes, for the use of West¬ 
minster and other schools, and for 
the better and more easy under¬ 
standing of the classics. 

Miss Eve. Was lie not generally 
called Dr. King f 
Miss K. Yes. He was the son 
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being appointed j| 
of Ireland, pres*- •! 


of EzekielKiug,of London; was 
born in 1663, and was educated at 
Westminster School, under Dr. 
Busby, and at Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford. He studied the civil Utvr, 
and practised «*t Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons with much reputation; hut jj 
the natural gaiety of his temper |j 
and the love of company betrayed 
him into those pleasures which arc 
incompatible with his profession. 
From the reputation of hi* abilities u 
the Earl of Pembroke became bis ;! 
patron ; and, on 
Lord Lieutenant 
ed him to go over with him to that ) 
country. To this he consented,and'jj 
there contracted an intimacy, which t 
soon grow into friendship, with il 
Judge Upton, a man of similar tern- j! 
per to his own, who delighted in |j 
seclusion and poetical amusement. 1; 
He possessed a villa near Dub¬ 
lin,- called M on mown, whither he 
and Dr. King used to retire, and 
where they spent most of their 
time, without any regard to their 
public offices; pud thus, neglect-; 
ing to pay court to the lord lieu- : 
tenant, they fell under his displea- : 
sure. These two poetical compa- ! 
nions, however, indulged no other I 
thoughts than those of living and j 
dying in their rural retreat. On ! 
this occasion Dr. King wrote a j 
pastoral poem, entitled Mullt/ of 
Alouitloiai. Mully was the name 
of a red cow that supplied him 
with milk, anil that he made the 


chief subject of hi# poem, wkicfl 
the critics of those times would 
have imposed upon the world as a 
poetical allegory, though that was 
a species of writing to which the 
doctor was a total stranger. 

Dr. King died in the Strand, fac¬ 
ing Somerset-House, in 1712, aged 
about 2D; and was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
next to Dr. Kuipe, one of the mas¬ 
ters of Westminster School, who 
bad assisted in his education, and 
lo whom he had shortly before de¬ 
dicated his Heal hen doth. A wri¬ 
ter soon after his death thus de¬ 
scribe s las character: —-He was a 
civilian exquisitely well read, a 
.skilful judge, anil among the learn¬ 
ed an universal scholar, a critic 
and adept in all sciences and lan¬ 
guages, and our English Ovid 
among the poets. In conversation 
lie was grave and entertaining, 
without levity or spleen. As an au¬ 
thor, his character may be summed 
up in tlm following lines :— 

Hrml here in Mifusl sound* thrawirtctt satire, 
A pen dipt deep in gab, a hi art pood-nature. 

An English Ovid, from Ilia birth, lit- seem# 
Inspir'd alikr with strong poetic drcHiua. 

The Roman rants nf Heroes, Coda, nud J ore, 
The Bnion purely paint a the arts of lore. 

It is said that he was made up of 
tenderness, pity, and compassion, 
and of so feminine a disposition, 
that tears would fall from bis eyes 
on the slightest occasion. 

Junwjus. 


A TOUlt THROUGH DERBYSHIRE AND PART OF STAF¬ 
FORDSHIRE. 

(Concluded from p. 2<j+J 

It is now high time for us to l| venture before us. Tlie road thence 
have Alston field, and set out for I to the mine is intricate, and not 
Acton, for we have a fatiguing ad-jj easily traced by description; s* 
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that“it would be Well for any per -m ance than if we bad-'gflne down 
son goiifg thither to take a guide, '! immediately from the surfacfe'. The 
at least for part of the way. We, pit, or shaft, as it is called,is about 
however, found our way to the four feet wide by three, in which' 
mine, which is situated at the hot- ladders are fixed, consisting, upon 


tom of a mountain, in a desolate 
part of Staffordshire. * The grass 
on the sides, for a considerable 
way round the mine, is totally de¬ 
stroyed by thd smoke arising from 
the copper-works, which resemble 
a village with the houses belong¬ 
ing to the workmen. About 500 
hands arc engaged in the various 
departments, of which number 140 
are employed in the mining part 

alone. We had been recommend- 

• 

cd to a Mr. Mather, who is the 
principal overseer of the works. ! 
lie gave us a very civil reception, 
and immediately procured a man 
to descend with us. Having equip¬ 
ped ourselves with the dress usual¬ 
ly worn by the workmen, consist¬ 
ing of a ragged jacket and trow- 
sers, and an old torn, greasy hat, 
in which you may easily represent 
to yourself the strange figures we 
appeared, we mustered up all our 
courage, and then entered, each 
with a lighted canJle, our guide . 
having hung a bunch over hisshoul- 
ders in reserve. The passage at 
which we entered, ran in a hori¬ 
zontal directiou for 1(>0 yards, was 
high enough to admit of our walk¬ 
ing upright, and about four feet 
u ide, which, as well as every branch 
and opening,-, has all been cut out 
of the solid rock ; of this the whole 
mountain seems to be composed, 
to a depth that has not yet been 
fathomed. When we had reached 
the extremity of the first passage, 
we found the mouth of the pit 
where our descent began, which 
bad a much more gloomy appear^ 
No. LX. Fol. X. 


an average, of sixteen steps, all 
| made of iron for Better security; 
at (lie end of evcJrjf'HSrte a strong 
wooden stage is built, from which 
you step on the next, and so on ; 
when having dived about fifty fa¬ 
thoms perpendicular by this means, 
we found ourselves in an immense 
cavern, the top of which we could 
not see with the light of our can¬ 
dles. There are several others 
that run in various directions, and. 
have all been full of copper and 
lead ore, by which it appears, that 
the quantity found here must be 
immense. In one of those open¬ 
ings there is a very large engine 
for draining the mine of water, 
forcing it up from the bottom by 
pumps made of cast-iron pipes, of 
a foot diameter, and each ten feet 
long; they are fastened together 
with screws, anti extend downwards 
90 fathoms perpendicular. The 
construction of the vast machine 
which works the pumps, is simple, 
but effectual and very ingenious, 
A large stream of water is con¬ 
veyed to the engine from the out¬ 
side of the mountain, by a chan¬ 
nel cut through the solid rock; 
this falls into a strong wooden re- 
j servoir, 18 feet square and three 
deep, which is suspended at the 
end of a huge beam, which works 
the pumps at its other extremity. 
The reservoir Ims three large valves 
at the bottom, which open upwards: 
a sluice is then lifted up by the 
machinery itself, and in )C9S than 
half a mirftite the reservoir is filled, 
which, sinking with its own weight, 
U w 
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draws up the pumps at the other 
end of the beam : some pointed 
stones are fixed so underneath, that 
when the trough descends, they 
force open the valves, by which 
the water gushes out, and the ves¬ 
sel being emptied, is again lifted 
up by the other end, which pre¬ 
ponderates. The whole is con¬ 
trived to work itself, without the 
necessity, of any attendance, except 
for necessary repairs. The noise 
which this monstrous engine makes 
in working, is indeed frightful: 
you hear it at a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and much increased by the 
hollow echo; but when close to it, 
the noise was such, that we could ; 
hardly hear one another, even with j 
the loudest exertions. Before this , 
engine was erected, the water was 
worked up by horses. They first, 
with much difficulty, let them down 
an upright shaft, and then conveyed 
them along a canal in boats, to 
their place of destination and con¬ 
finement. The poor animals ex¬ 
isted some years in this sequestered 
abode, had their stable below cut i 
out of the rock, and, except being 
debarred the pleasure of now and 
then gallopping about a pasture, i 
had it tolerably easy, and fared ! 
well. 

Having examined the engine 
and all its parts very attentively,. 
we began to descend again, but 
down a hole remote from that by 
which we had couic before. After 
some depth, we saw again some 
large rugged caverns. Their black 
aod gloomy appearance is render¬ 
ed «ii)l more so, by the idea of 
being so far from the surface of 
the earth. . If any credit is to be 
given to ancieut fable, one might 
suppose these, the places where the 


swarthy Cyclops forged the thun¬ 
derbolts for Jove; or where the 
fallen angels (as described by Mil- 
ton) dug out the combustible mate¬ 
rials of which they manufactured 
their gunpowder.—But we have 
not yet got to the bottom : if you 
have, had enough of descending 
with us, pray stay here till we come 
up again, for 1 can assure you it 
is really dreadful. Well, down we 
went still many fathonTs, and end¬ 
ed at last with the ladders, of which 
I counted forty-five ; and suppos¬ 
ing them each 16 feet long, the 
whole amounts to 120 fathoms, 
which certainly is a tedious descent 
by almost perpendicular steps; 
but, believe me, ten times more 
so to climb up again. From the 
spot where we stood at the bottom, 
there was another hole, sunk 60 
feet; but as there was no way 
of going down, except by a wind¬ 
lass, we did not clmse to try it. 
We did not stop long at the bot¬ 
tom, but soon began to climb. It 
is very necessary, that when seve¬ 
ral persons are ascending, one after 
another, they should keep at a ci¬ 
vil distance: experience taught 
me this precaution ; for, by my 
following Mr. Heithausen tooclose- 
ly, I received two or three very 
disagreeable salutes on my nose 
and face with the heels of hi* 
dirty boots. It is not unusual for 
thirty or forty of the miners to go 
up and down close at the heels of 
each other ; but as they are so well 
accustomed to it, mistakes of this 
kind seldom happen. Wc were 
obliged to exert all our strength, 
climbing, sweating, and panting 
for breath. At last, however, with 
occasional pauses at the landing- 
places, we - reached the top • and. 
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after having been two hours and a 
half under ground, were rejoiced 
to see dayljght again. We took 
each a cordial, and filled a bumper 
for our guide, who was a very civil 
fellow, and took much pains to 
shew us every thing curious. We 
found the air of this mine to be 
perfectly pure, even down to the 
bottom : this is effected by chan¬ 
nels that are cut through the rock 
in such directions, that, whenever 
they chuse it, a current of air may¬ 
be driven through with any degree 
of force: this is very conducive 
to the health of the workmen, who 
looked as well as those employed 
above ground. 

The revenues of this mine to 
the Duke of Devonshire, are im¬ 
mense: some have asserted their 
amount to be J, 50,01)0 a year; but, 
after making a large deduction for 
the exaggeration of report, u very j 
considerable income will remain.' 
The copper ore is found in much 
larger quantities than the lead. 
Both arc frequently met with mix- j 
cA together; but tins is a loss, be- • 
cause, in the process of smelting, j 
the degree of heat requisite for the 
copper, totally destroys the lead 
mixed along with it. The miners 
work out the ore, as in other places, 
by the quantity. Each person bar- 
gains for a particular vein, for which • 
the price differs according to its , 
richness ; sometimes two or three j 
will join together atone, when it 
is remarkably full of ore. 

Having with much difficulty 
cleaned our hands, which were 
thickly covered with mud atid tal¬ 
low, by means of sand and cold 
ivate.r, and thrown off our masque¬ 
rade habiliments, we recollected 
each other's features once more, 
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and set off for Buxton. The whole 
face of the country thereabouts is 
excessively dreary, with little cul¬ 
tivation, except here and there in 
the vailies, and in general destitute 
of trees. We rode through Long- 
nor, the only village for a consi¬ 
derable district; reaohed Buxton 
about seven in the evening, and 
put up at the White Hart, where 
the house was so full, that they were 
obliged to procure us beds at a pri¬ 
vate lodging-house, of which there 
! are many in the town, and in busy 
seasons they turn to very good ac¬ 
count. To-morrow morning we 
purpose visiting PoolVhole, of 
which you have no doubt frequent¬ 
ly heard. If we get out alive and 
well, you may expect a description 
of that, and whatever else deserves 
notice from Your’s, &c. 

* * * * 

Tinsel, Sept, is, I79S. 

Dear Friend\ 

The receipt of this will, 
undoubtedly, remove any appre¬ 
hensions for our safety, which some 
expressions at the close of my last, 
may, perhaps, have occasioned you. 

1 had entertained very mistaken 
notions of Pool’s - hole, by sup¬ 
posing, that much difficulty and 
hazard attended those whose curi¬ 
osity would lead them to the extre¬ 
mity, but, excepting some slight 
effects in our stomachs from the 
confined air, we came out as well 
j as we went in. The situation of 
' Buxton is b} T no means pleasant; 
j on the contrary, it is as dreary and 
barren as can well be imagined. 
Turn your eyes which way you 
will, no other prospects present 
themselves, but barren mountains, 
which have uot even singularity of 
form to*recommend them; so that 
U U 2 
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it’ a traveller will amuse himself, he 
must confine himself to the place 
where the baths and public places 
afford some scenes of fashionable 
amusement. Buxton, with respect 
to situation, will not admit of a 
comparison with Matlock-Baths; 
hut the improvements made there 
by the Duke of Devonshire, have 
attracted a much greater resort of j 
company, particularly those of 
higher rank, who may have the 
most convenient and spendid ac¬ 
commodations. With this view, the 
Crescent has been erected, which 
consists of a superb row of houses;!! 
those at each end are hotels, the jj 
others arc occupied by the nobility, ! 
who generally take the whole house I; 
by the year, am! reside there when 
suitable. The Ball-Room is said 


to he the finest of the kind in Kng- 

laiul, that at Lath ewepted. The 

• lower stories are mostly made use 

of for shops, and have piazzas in j 

front, as also a line parade, where 

tilt* c emoanv usually walk. At one 
• • • 

end arc the Baths, and a small, hut ! 
neatly designed building, w here * 
the waters arc drunk. At some dis- ; 
lance behind the Crescent, are the ’ 
stables, .built also by the duke.! 
No one would ever imagine, from j 
the appearance of the building, 
that it was intended for such a pur¬ 
pose, on account of its grandeur, i 
The outside is square, excepting I 
that the corners are just taken off, | 
but not enough to constitute the j 
building an octagon, nor yet can j 
it strictly be called quadrangular, 1 
p. *o that I must leave it to abler geo- ! 
metricians to give it what name they J 
think proper. The inside is circu -1 
. lar, and forms a fine colonnade,! 

where ca riages may stand very' 
i Coutcuienlly : the spaces between I 


this and the outside of the building, 
are appropriated for the horses, and 
are fitted up with evjry requisite 
convenience. There are four en¬ 
trances opposite to each other. 
These stables arc not at all connect¬ 
ed with the houses in the Crescent, 
and must he paid for separately, 
which, if it is in proportion to what 
has been laid out, must render a 
residence at Buxton very expen¬ 
sive. Those two arc htost re¬ 
markable buildings in the place, 
nor are there any besides of much 
note. Having supped, we were 
escorted to our lodgings, at some 
distance from the inn, with which 
we had every reason to be dissatis¬ 
fied, as all was furnished upon too 
economical a scale: however, as it 
is always prudent to make the best 
of a bad bargain, we did not let 
it disturb our night’s rest. The 
next morning, after breakfast, we 
went to Pool's-hole, which is about 
a mile from the town. 1 mined late¬ 
ly upon our approach, we were 
surrounded with a sot beings, of 
whose appearance those who have 
seen the assembly of witches in 
Shakspeare’s tragedy of AJacbeth, 
when they arc performing their in¬ 
cantations over the boiling caldron, 
will conceive a more distinct idea, 
than from any portrait I am able to 
draw. A number of these live in 
the vicinity of the cave, and prin¬ 
cipally procure their subsistence 
by acting as guides; and as the 
profits arising from this employ¬ 
ment are equally divided among 
the whole group, there is seldom 
much contention about who arc to 
be employed. Two of them were 
presently singled out to accompany 
us, and as we happened to mention 
the Devil's name juBt uponentcr-t 
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tng the cavern, one of them re- jj many others of this kind here, you 
quested us, with much earnestness, fl are shewn a saddle, lion, tortoise, 


not to name him upon going into 
such a hole as that. The entrance 
has nothing at all striking like that 
of Peak’s- hole at Castletown. The 
passage for some yards is low and j 
rugged, so that you must stoop 
considerably to prevent any injury 
to your hack-hone. Just sis you 
enter, your are shewn Pool’s-cellar 
to the w hand, where he used to 
keep his beer and brandy. One 
of the old women complained griev¬ 
ously, that lie bad used them very 
ill in leaving it empty. By the 
bye, 1 should have informed you, 
that this same Pool was a highway- ; 
man, who infested the country, and, 
ns tradition says, made the hole, 
that now goes by his name, his re- . 
treat and dwelling-place. There 
is a large Hat stone that extends j 
across a narrow part of the cave,. 
whereon he used to lay his bread 
and cheese, and I suppose his roast j 
beef also, if lie had any. The 
path ‘onward is very rugged and 
difficult, being full of loose rocks,; 
over which you must climb, and 
pay a particular attention to every • 
step. 

The inside appearance of this 
cave differs materially from that at 
Castletown, for it consists chiefly 
of petrifactions; the water that 
oozc9 through, and drops from the 
roof, having that property in a ve¬ 
ry great degree: the sides and top 
are almost in every part incrust- 
t‘d with a thick covering of such a 
substance, and a grout variety of de¬ 
tached lumps arc formed besides, 
in all manner of fantastic shapes 
and appearances, which fancy may 
easily represent as resembling 
•fometbiug in . nature. Amongst 


and organ-pipes. Now I would by 
no means advise the traveller to 
expect very exact models in these, 
for if lie does, he will be much 
disappointed: all that may be said 
is this, those fanciful productions 
may come nearer in resemblance to 
what they are called, than anything 
else; and we are very Well satisfied 
with the workmanship of nature in 
such instances, though the likeness 
be not very distinct. Whoever first 
gave the name of Organ-pipes to a 
number of lengthened petrifac¬ 
tions that adhere to the side of one 
part of the cavern, might have 
found a much more suitable com¬ 
parison ; for I can assure you, that 
they hear a nearer resemblance to 
the thigh and Icg-boncs of a ske¬ 
leton, hung up in a row against 
the wall of a surgery. We were 
shewn a hole in a stone, where a 
large drop of water falls incessant¬ 
ly from the roof, which has perfo¬ 
rated it to a considerable depth. 
After much climbing, groping, and 
slipping, we reached at last as far 
as prudence allows one to penetrate, 
where stands the Queen of Scots 
pillar, so called by Mary Queen 
of Scots, when she visited the cave. 
Wc were then 500 yards from the 
entrance, and had we been as fooU 
hardy as some adventurers, might 
have gone 100 yards further. But 
though I had oftert determined that 
nothing should hinder me from 
exploring the farthest extremity, 
should I ever visit the place, yet, 
on looking forward, my courage 
failed ; indeed, I was well convinc¬ 
ed, that the entorprize would he 
foolish, for there is nothing curious 
to be *cen; and besides, the ca-. 
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Tern in there so excessively dirty, 
*nd the rocks over which you have 
to climb are large and slippery, 
without aiiy places for the feet, so 
that you must sit and slide down : 
those that will submit to all this, 
merely to say that they have been 
at the end, are very welcome for 
me. 

Therefore not judging it advisa¬ 
ble to proceed, wc turned about, 
and came back by a different route, 
passing under the rocks, where we 
had walked, through a very crooked 
and intricate passage. Here wc 
saw the Wool puck?, which I thought 
the most curious petrifactions in 
the cave: they resemble a heap of J 
huge packs lying one upon the 
other, anil compressed with their 
weight; and they are curiously in¬ 
dented on their surfaces bv the 
continual flowing and dropping of 
the water. Those that are on the 
outside project a good way, and 
liavca great number of points hang¬ 
ing underneath, like icicles, which 
increase continually, though hy 
very slow degrees. Wc were then 
shewn the Dark Lanthorn, a lump 
of petrifaction about three feet 
high and two thick, resembling a 
lanthorn in shape, but quite solid. 
Upon coming out we were sur¬ 
rounded by a number of old women, 
who offered their merchandise for 
sale, consisting of the refuse of the ! 
petrifaction-shops, and which they ! 
impose upon the ignorant as vuluu- ! 
hie specimens: they also hinted, j 
that whatever we gave our guides, | 


all, had also farther claims upon ns. 
We visited the abode of a family 
just above the cave, who have made 
themselves a dwelling out of the 
entrance into an old limekiln, with 
the addition of two or three apart¬ 
ments more, that have been cut out 
of the hill, which consists of a soft 
soil. They seemed to he very poor, 
but looked cheerful and healthy. 
—The mother was at home with 
three fine hoys, whose names were 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the 
eldest was about seven years old, 
and all seemed to thrive exceeding¬ 
ly well. We left some small matter 
with them, which seemed to be very 
acceptable. Wc then returned to 
our inn, cleaned ourselves, and 
spent the forenoon in walking about 
the place: after dinner we sit olf, 
rode through Fairfield, a small vil- 
1 lage at a mile's distance, situated 
on a rising ground. From thence 
wc steered our course for Hayflekl, 
leaving Chapel-in-the-Frith to the 
left. We met a very curious ca¬ 
valcade, consisting of four horses 
with their riders; on the first sat a 
man and w oman on the bare back, 
on the second a woman upon a side¬ 
saddle, with a man behind her, 
cross-legged; the others rode in the 
usual manner, and were all very 
decently dressed. 

As it was Sunday, End the wea¬ 
ther remarkably fine, there were 
great numbers of children sitting 
by the road side, who looked rc- 


was to be divided among eight poor 
women, w hich tlicy no doubt sup¬ 
posed would excite our generosity 
and compassion. A tnan for holding 
one of our great-coats, and several 
children for doing nothing at all at 


markably healthy and clean. We 
reached Glossop about seven in the 
:! evening, where we liad intended to 
lodge that night at our old quarter*, 
but on approaching the house, 
found it crowded with drunken, 

i riotous company, who were cele¬ 
brating the wakes: this made ul 
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resolve to proceed farther to Tin¬ 
sel, which was three miles distant; 
and as both ourselves and horses 
were in pretty good spirits, the dis¬ 
appointment did not much discon¬ 
cert us. We put up at the Bull 
Inn, a short distance from the vil¬ 
lage; and on enquiry before we 
alighted, if we coul d have lodgings, 
the landlord staggered out of the 
house and apologized for his being 
“ a bit fresh” (as lie called it): we 
told him we did not care how fresh 
lie was, if he only took good care 
of us and our horses. On entering 
the house, wc soon found reason to 
he well satisfied ; for the people 
were very civil, and every tiling 
neat, plain, and cleanly. We or¬ 
dered supper, which was plenti¬ 
fully furnished, alter which we 
smoaked a comfortable pipe toge¬ 
ther, a luxury we were not indulg¬ 
ed with at Buxton. As a proof of i 
the simplicity of the people and |i 
their furniture, I will just mention, j: 
that upon our calling for a pair of J 
snuffers, we were informed, that ( 
they were broke, but a very decent j 
pair of scissars were laid upon the 
table in their place. The landlord4 
himself was the bootjack; be took j 
one of my legs between bis, and 
with the other I thrust against his 
back : it was indeed a very laugh¬ 
able operation, for, as the boots 
were hard to be drawn oft*, and lie 
had a sup in bis head, I could not 
possibly force him in a. straight 
line: however, at last wc accom¬ 
plished the business, and iu lieu of 
my boots, bad to encumber my feet 
with a pair of clumsy, heavy clogs. 
Curiosity led me to examine a col-, 
lection of books that were on a> 


shelf; amongthem Ifound the New 
Testament *- Milton’s Paradise ]joti f 
and Hervey’s Meditations , by which 
I was induced, to form a good opi¬ 
nion of some in the house. Gold¬ 
smith, in his poem of The Deserted 
Village^ has given a charming de¬ 
scription of the furniture of a coun¬ 
try cottage, which, with a few tri¬ 
fling exceptions, will suit very well 
for our inn:— 

The wlritcwn'hM Kill, the nicely amidrd floor. 
The vamikliM clock, llial clkVU bciiiod ft* 

door; 

The cheat contrived n double debt to pxy, 

A boil by ni'dit, a client of drawers by day ; 
The pictures, plac'd for ornnmnit mid use, 

, The tube good rules, the royul game of 

gnn*r; 

The hearth, except ubca a inter cbill’U iko 
day, 

With a^pen t>on*h« and flotvV* of fennel joy; 
While broken ten*cup*, wisely kept for shew, 
Kuug’d oYr tin. chm.ucy, glisten'd iu a row. 

Our beds were, like every riling 
besides, very clean, though I must 
own also, very hard. The leurned 
of the faculty affirm, that such arc 
by far the most wholesome; but I 
am certain, that if any of then 1 are 
formed like me, principally of 
bones, they will mot recommend 
them from experience? but physi¬ 
cians and divines, in our day, very 
frequently recommend one thing 
and practise anotl>er. Weexpect 
to reach home this evening; and 
tliough we traverse the same road 
over again, and, consequently, I 
shall not have any new description 
to give you, yet I intend to write 
once more, should my letter con¬ 
tain nothing but an assurance, that 
1 have nothing to write about*' 

Your’sj &c. 

• • + 
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CONJECTURES RESPECTING THE METHOD OF DRAMATIC 
COMPOSITION PRACTISED BY SIIAKSPEARE. ' 

Vourlisuf.: to those mlio have notread the Horjr, 

That I may prompt them; and ofmrh at hone, 

1 humbly pray to ailinit the excuse 
Of time, of numbers, and true course of things, 

That cannot, in their huge and proper lifr, 

Be here presented. JJenry V. act r. 


These lines form part of tlie place, and action, would have re¬ 
commencement of a speech which quired him to exclude a great num- 


Shakspeart* has given to a person- | 
age called the Chorus, for the pur- I 
pose of enabling the spectators to 
till up a chasm in the action, by 
imagining King Ilcnry to have gone 
from France to England, made his j 
triumphal entry into London, and j 
returned to France, within the in¬ 
terim of the 4th and 5th acts. To 
this hold expedient our great dra¬ 
matist has frequent recourse, parti¬ 
cularly in those compositions which, 
iu his day, went by the name of 
Histories; and were, in fact, little 
else than dramatic representations 
of a series of historical events, oc- 
curringal various and distant inter- , 
vals, and in places often very re¬ 
mote from each other. In the pas- ; 
sage above quoted, the poet sup- ; 
poses some of his auditors not to ; j 
have read the chronicles from which • 
he drew his story, and therefore ; 


ber of personages from the scene, 
and to relate , iu long and tedious 
dialogues, many important trans¬ 
actions which might else have been 
exhibited; thus narrowing that ex¬ 
tensive scope for displaying the 
varieties of human character, so 
necessary and so delightful to his 
\igorous and excursive genius. 

When we consider, that a very 
great proportion of his dramas are 
of this historical cast, we may al¬ 
most he tempted to believe, that 
this easy species of composition 
was the first which he attempted; 
that such subjects, being of a na¬ 
ture congenial to the feelings of 
the people in his day, who either 
knew, or were eager to know, the 
course of great events which had 
then just terminated in England, 
were most grateful to his infant 
Muse; and that, evidently bent on 


begs permission to prompt them; :| representing as many impressive 
apologizing to those who bad read ji scenes as possible, he placed them 


them, for the defects of the repre¬ 
sentation. Similar apologies are 
made by the chorus in manyof Shak- 
spcarc’s historical plays : whence 
. we may infer, that, conscious as 
?be was .of the confusion likely to 
‘ arise frt>m this mode of preparing 
aubjects for the stage, he adopted 
it iu preference to that prescribed 
by the severer canons of dramatic 
criticising which, enjoining a strict 
attention to the unities of time, I] 


| in broken and irregular succession, 
something like a story in tapestry, 
for the fancy and the memory of 
the beholders to fill up. It is na¬ 
tural to suppose, that, with so strong 
an imagination as Shakspeare pos¬ 
sessed, he must have given other* 
credit for a very liberal share of 
that faculty. 

But, in selecting subjects for hit 
other dramas, his tragedies and hi* 
comedies, lie also resorted to did 
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popular' literature of the day, to 
the uoveJ&and legendary tales theij 
current. Indeed, it is not easy to 
discover, tlmt lie ever invented a 
plot. In these compositions he 
evidently pursued the same prac¬ 
tice to which lie subjected himself 
in his Histories, selecting in suc¬ 
cession the most striking incidents 
for representation, and substituting 
for the naked story a series of scenes 
exhibiting in action the various per¬ 
sons in it.- liis invention was truly 
creative, but it was exercised ra¬ 
ther in the management than in the 
fiction of a story, and displayed 
itself chiefly in the characters, in 
the language appropriated to them, 
and in the various spirited dialogues 
through which, without immediate 
reference to the business of the 
play, they so naturally devt^fe* 
themselves. " 

• After he had selected a story, he 
compared the persons to whom 
it related with the living models 
around him, pourtraying those who 
suited his purpose, investing them 
in the costume, and placing them 
in the condition, of the prototypes. 
His Falstaff, for instance, and the 
singular group of humourists in 
his train, were, upon this supposi¬ 
tion, drawn from actual life; their 
conversation is (if a familiar ex¬ 
pression he allowable) so entirely 
off-handy so interspersed with sal¬ 
lies equally casual and unexpected, 
yet characteristic and natural, that 
wc cannot read or hear it without 
believing a great part to be a faith¬ 
ful transcript of what had really 
taken place. The same observation 
will apply to the scene of the Car¬ 
riers in Henry IV. a scene which 
forcibly strikes one as having in its 
jorigiual been witnessed by Shak- 

Ne. LX. Fol. X. 


speare in some of his annual jour- 
nics into Warwickshire. Unfortu¬ 
nately, so little is known of the 
private life of ^our great dramatist, 
that we may in vain seek to ascer¬ 
tain many of the colemporary cha¬ 
racters from which he drew', but 
we have one authenticated instance, 
so singularly apposite, that it may 
almost serve of itself to give vali¬ 
dity to this reasoning. The Glou¬ 
cestershire Justice, Master Robert 
Shallow, in the reign of Henry IV. 
is an avowed portrait of the War¬ 
wickshire magistrate, Sir Thomas 
Lucy, in the time of Elizabeth, to 
whom Shakspeare ow ed this com¬ 
pliment, in rcturi for the coercive 
persuasion which eventually in¬ 
duced him to appear on the si age, 
and thus enriched the whole world 
with his inexhaustible talents. 

So intent was he on copying from 
the world before him, that he neg¬ 
lected or disdained to observe the 
little consistencies of time or con¬ 
dition, and heedlessly ventured on 
those gross anachronisms which 
have so much shocked the critics 
of the regular school. Whether 
Trojans, Greeks, Romans, modern 
Italians, or Frenchmen, came be¬ 
fore him ; whether his scene lay at 
Athens or in London, in Navarre 
or in the Enchanted Isle, he filled 
it with characters compounded of 
English models, and often gave 
them the language and eolloquiat 
allusions prevalent in his own time, 
and in circles where he must have 
associated. 

For materials to form his higher 
characters, which speak in a loftiet 
and more philosophic strain, the 
|>oct drew from the noble stores of 
his own mind, and uttered the 
promptingscfhisowti heart. When. 

X x 
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we peruse his grand and serious characteristics. Johnson calls him- 
scenes, we cannot but suppose him |i " the poet of nature; the poet that 
, to have felt, by turns, every passion j holds up to his readers a faithful 
that agitates the human breast, or ! mirror of manners and of life.” 
to have watched with a keen, a pa- This just praise he could never 
tient, and penetrating eye, and have deserved, but by profoundly 
an almost omniscient faculty, the | contemplating nature; and byren- 
workings of those passions in others. ; dcring his own mind the mirror in 
As, however, we know, generally, ij which the passions and the manners 
that his personal aspirings were of mankind were instantaneously, 
humble, his \iews moderate, his and with truth; reflected. Must he 
disposition habitually contented,; not then have preserved that mirror 
and his temper gentle and playful, j- clear and spotless? . And, lastly, 
we must incline to the latter alter- since there is a vein of strong sense 
native: for who would be willing •• and true philosophy throughout 
to believe, that he was successively, even the wildest of his composi- 
or rather optionally, actuated by lions, wc arc bound to conclude, 
ambition, patriotism, avarice, love, j tlialhismind was the constant abode 
benevolence, misanthropy, fear, of reason, and that he ever regu- 
courage, melancholy,devotion, and lated his life by a regard to one 
madness? liathcr let us conclude, great principle, which he illustrat- 
that he tranquilly watched these jj ed in his writings; the principle 
passions in others, and carefully j' of retributive justice, by which the 
marked their origin, progress, and iniquitous are seen to suffer, and 
consequences,studying, likeastea- j the just finally to prosper by the 
dy and able painter, to display them i consequences of their own actions, 
ill all their peculiar symptoms apd ' 11. U. 

DESCRIPTION OF VIENNA. 

Extracted ftorn Madame df. Nr \ cl’s ne\s IVotk , l)c l’Allf.magve. 

We present to our readers the «• Vie nna is situated in a plain in 
following extrac t of the long-cx- j the midst of several picturesque 
peeted work of Madame dc Stacl, j hills. The Danube, which runs 
who lias been styled the most dis- jj through and surrounds the city, di- 
tinguislied ?writer of the present vidcs into several branches, form- 
da}*, comprehending the result of ! ing very pleasant islands; but the 
her observations on Germany, and river it sell loses much of its ma- 
on the character, manners, litera- jesty in these circuits, and fails to 
ti*rP, philosophy, and religion of produce the impression anticipated 
its inhabitants. The chapter which front its ancient celebrity. Vienna 
wc have taken, almost at random, is a very small, old place, butsur- 
iu preference to more brilliant pas- * rounded by spacious suburbs: it ip 
sages that might have been select- asserted, that the city within the 
cd, recommends itself by itsbrevi- fortifications is not more extensive 
ty, as better suited to the limits to than it was when Richard Coeur de 
which weftre confined in.the clos- Lion was imprisoned not far from 
ing number of a volume. I its gates. The streets are narrow 
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as in Italy; the palaces remind you for the unfortunate living. It is a 
in sOine measure of those of Flo- pious custom amoug the Catholics, 
rone#; in short, nothing there re- which we ought to imitate, to leave 
seinblcs the rest of Germany, ex- | the churches constantly open; there 
cent a few Gothic edifices,'which I arc so many moments when we feel 
carry back the imagination to the ; the want of such an asylum, and 


middle ages. 

The first of these edifices is St. 
Stephen’s church : its steeple sur¬ 
passes in height all the other 
churches of Vienna, and majesti- ! 
rally overlooks the good and peace- ! 
ful city, witnessing the fugitive ! 
succession of i*s generations and !j 
its glories. It required two eon- jj 
tunes, we are told, to finish this I 
structure, begun in 1100; with 1 
which the whole history of Austria 
i$ in some degree connected. No : 
edifice can he so completely na- ! 
tional ns a church; it is the only / 
one in which all classes of the peo- || 
pie assemble, the only one which 
revives, not merely the memory of j 
public events, but personal feel- j! 
iiigs, the fondest affections of the ij 
heart, which the rulers and their .. 
subjects must bring alike within its ;| 


never do we enter it without feel¬ 
ing an emotion which soothes the 
soul, and restores to it, as by a sa¬ 
cred ablution, its vigour and its 
purity. 

There is no large city but has 
some edifice, some walk, some 1 
wonder of art or nature, with which 
the recollections of childhood are 
connected. The Prater, I should 
think, must have a charm of this 
kind for the inhabitants of Vienna; 
no where does there exist so near 
to a metropolis a spot combining 
in such perfection the rustic beau¬ 
ties of nature and the embellish¬ 
ments of art. A majestic forest 
extends to the hanks of the Da¬ 
nube: herds of deer hound along 
in the distance; they return every 
morning, they betake themselves to 
bight every evening, when the re¬ 


hallowed walls. The temple of the j| sort of pedestrians disturbs their 
Deity seems present, like himself, j| privacy. The sight exhibited at 
to the ages that are past. j Paris only three days in the year, 

The tomb of Prince Eugene isj on the road to Long-Champ, is 
the only sepulchral memorial that" continually presented at Vienna 
has for a great length of time been . during the summer season. This 
erected in this church; there that ij daily promenade at the same hour 
great man awaits other heroes. As ! is an Italian custom. Such regula- 
1 was going up to it, 1 observed up- . rity would be impossible in a place 
on apiece of paper fastened to one ! where there is so great a diversity 
of the pillars, a notice, requesting ; of amusements as at Paris; but, let. 
prayers for a young woman who was what will happen, it would be a 
dangerously ill. The name of this j difficult matter to wean the inha- 
young woman was not mentioned; ■ bitants of Vienna from this prac- 
itwas the voice of the afflicted ap- tice. It cannot be denied, that it 
plying to unknown persons, not for is a charming spectacle to sur- 
rclief, but for their prayers; and vey the whole population of a 
that by the side of the illustrious city assembled under the shade of 
dead,'who perhaps felt compassion majestic trees, and on the turf 

X x 2 
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\yhoserverdureis constantly refresh¬ 
ed by the Danube. Here the higher 
classes in carriages, and the CQtn- 
mon people on foot, throng every 
evening. In this grave country 
they treat pleasures like duties, 
and even enjoy the advantage of 
never being tired of them, however 
uniform they may be. They arc 
as exact in their diversions as in 
business,.and kill their time ns me¬ 
thodically us they employ it in the 
most important pursuits. 

If you enter one of those riclottos 
where there arc balls for the citi¬ 
zens on festive occasions, you will 
see men and women gnively exe¬ 
cuting, opposite to one another, the 
steps of a minuet which they have 
imposed upon themselves for an 
amusement. The crowd often se¬ 
parates the couple engaged in the 
dance, but yet they continue as if 
they were dancing for the satisfac-! 
tioto of their consciences: each of* 
them goes alone alternately from 
right to left, advance’s and recedes 
without caring for the other, who 
is figuring as scrupulously as Ins or 
her partner;, now and then only a 
slight exclamation of pleasure es¬ 
capes them both) and they again 
settle into all the gravity of their 
diversion. 

It is in the Prater that you are 1 
particularly struck with the opu¬ 
lence and prosperity of the people 
of Vienna. This city has the cha- 
racterof consuming a greater quan¬ 
tity of provisions than any other 
of equal population; and this kind 
of superiority, somcwhht vulgar to 


another country; and the sums 
which they have to spend on 
these occasions are proofs of their 
industry and the mildness with 
which they are governed. In the 
| evening, thousands of men return 
hand in hand with their wives and. 
children; no disorder, no quarrel 
disturbs this multitude; scarcely a 
voice is heard, so mute is their 
pleasure. This silence, however, 
proceeds not from any dulneas of 
disposition, but from a certain hap¬ 
py constitution, which absorbs the 
people of the south of Germany in 
sensations, as it does those of the 
north in ideas. The vegetative 
existence of the south of Germany 
has some analogy with thecontcm- 
' plative existence of the north; re¬ 
pose, indolence, and reflection be¬ 
long equally to both. 

Figure to yourself so numerous 
an assemblage of Parisians in one 
place ; the air would resound with 
bons mots, jests, and disputes, and 
never could a Frenchman enjoy a 
pleasure into which self-love would 
not insinuate itself in one form or 
another. 

The nobles go abroad with the 
most magnificent and tasteful equi¬ 
pages: all their amusement con¬ 
sists in meeting in an alley of the 
Prater those whom they have just 
left in the drawing-room : but the 
variety of objects prevents them 
from pursuing any idea; and most 
people take delight in thus banish¬ 
ing the troublesome reflections that 
intrude themselves. These nobles 
of Vienna, the most illustrious and 


be-stipe, is not disputed. You see fl the most wealthy of any in Europe, 
families of tradespeople and never abuse their superiority ; they 
jfmzans setting out at five o’clock allow miserable hackney-coaches 
^for the Prater, to take a snack not to stop their splendid equipages, 
substantial than the dinner of 1 Tbe emperor and his brothers qui- 
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t&y take their places in the ranks, 
and wish to be copsidered in t,heir 
. amusements as private individuals-j 
they never use their prerogatives 
except when they fulfil their pub¬ 
lic duties. Amid the multitude yon 
frequently perceive Oriental,Hun- 
gariuu, and Polish dresses, which ’ 
awaken the imagination ; and here 
and there harmonious music gives 
to this assemblage the air of a 
peaceful festival, at which each in¬ 
dividual enjoys himself in his own 
way without concerning himself 
about his neighbour. 

. Amidst this throng you never 
meet a beggar; indeed there is not 
one to be seen in Vienna. The 
charitable institutions are managed 
with the greatest regularity and li¬ 
berality ; the bounty of individuals 
and the public is administered with 
strict justice; and the common 
people themselves having ill ge¬ 
neral more industry and com¬ 
mercial intelligence than the rest 
of Germany, are in better circum¬ 
stances. In Austria there are but 
very few instances of capital crimes; 
in short, in that country every thing 
attests a paternal, wise, and reli¬ 
gious government. The founda¬ 
tions of the social edifice are solid 
and respectable; but there must 
be a superstructure and columns, 
before glory and genius can esta¬ 
blish their temple there. 

I was at Vienna, in 1808, when 
the Emperor Francis II. married 
his cousin, the daughter of the 
Archduke of Milan and the Arch¬ 
duchess Beatrix, the last princess of 
the house of Este, sung by Ariosto 
and Tasso. The Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand and bis noble consort, both 
stripped of their dominions by the 
Cruel vi^issltudesof war, yvere there; 


and the yaiwg -empress, bred in- 
these calamitous, time** combined 
in her perepa the double interest of 
greatness andjpisfortune. It was 
an union which inclination alone, 
had effected, and which was influ¬ 
enced by no political consideration, 
though a more honourable, alli¬ 
ance could not have been contract¬ 
ed. It was impossible to help be¬ 
ing filled at once with sentiments 
of sympathy and respect for the 
family affections which brought 
down this match to our own. level, 
and for the high ranks of the par¬ 
ties by which they were exalted so 
far above, us, A young prince, 
the Archbishop of Waizen, pro¬ 
nounced the nuptial benediction 
over bis sister and bis sovereign r 
tlie mother of the empress, whose 
virtue* and excellent understand¬ 
ing give her the most absolute in¬ 
fluence over her children, became 
allatonce the subject of her daugh¬ 
ter, and walked behind her with a 
mixture of deference and dignity, 
which reminded the spectator at 
one and the same time of the rights 
of the crown and the rights of na¬ 
ture. The brothers of the emperor 
and empress, all of them in the 
civil or military service, although 
; ifl different stations, alike devoted 
j to the public weal, attended them 
to the altar; and the church wa* 
filled with grandee* of the state, 
with the wives, mothers, and daugh¬ 
ters of the representatives of the 
ancient Teutonic nobility. No¬ 
thing new had been made for the 
occasion; the very dresses of the 
females were hereditary; and the 
diamonds entailed in each family, 
consecrated the recollections of the 
past to the decoration of the young. 
The memory of ancient times w8f 
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retired in every circumstance, and 
all present enjoyed a magnificence 
yhich past aged had prepared, bu( r 
which cost the people do new sa¬ 
crifice* ,. 

Theamuseraeotairhieh succccAl. 
ed the nuptial ceremony, bad ikiSf 
less of dignity than the ceremony 
itself.. It i* not thus th|&pirate, 
individual* flbould give entertain¬ 
ments; buf itis perhaps fettog* th*t 
wbatet^ i&'done by kings, abegld S 
bear, the severe imprest of their j, 
august destiny. Not far faom .this 
chuitth, around which th*gaiUfend 
drams annoanced the renewed al¬ 
liance of the houses of Esic and 
Hapslmrg, fathc depository which, 
for twt> centuries past, has receiv¬ 
ed tbfe remains of the Emperors of 
Austria and theft families. There 
'it wtyjatf thy^vaok of the Capu¬ 


chins, that Maria Theresa, for 
• year? attended mass in sight 
^e.rfcpwchre which she had 
prepare^ ft^herself by the side 
ofW Mfband. That illustrious 
[»4 suffered so severely 
mth, that the pious sense 
qf tlij tftttability of life never for- 
cven amid all the gran- 
;he world. Many are the 
of a s*nous and constant 
the so\creigns of 
jy death alone. 



difficulties of lil 
between us and 


^gjves tin in so 
a shock r i he 
c themsclvis • 
the tomb; the* 

whole distance is open tor kings to 
the vti) end of lluu caretr, and 
this remit)s its tcimmatnm the 
more distinct to tbcir view. 
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The edifice in whieki» deposit¬ 
ed that grand coUeotl&rfel, aotit 
qojties* books, and u&tpfra} amtar- jj 
tificiul cotmitra^jufftly denomi 
nat^d the British, M.useum, was 
erected, in th^Jatter half of the 
J7th century, by Ralph first Duke 
-fir Montagu, who had been ara- 
bafcrtdor in Fnu&te. From that 
country Jie borrowed the plan of 
tbir structure, as well as the artists || 
by whom it was executed. Peter 
Puget was the architect employed 

in its erection, and the apartments 
were painted by Charles de la tosse 
and James UA**seau. 

The l ^ c building is inclos¬ 
ed byagMgU brick wall, which ex- 
rirw Oft every side. The 
ince in Great Russel-street, 
tbury, leads into a spacious ! 



quadrangle, on the nortli side of 
which appears the main building, 
210 feet in length and 57 in height 
to the top of the cornice; with 
ranges of buildiugs of less eleva¬ 
tion, containing the apart men Is of 
the officer* belonging to the insti¬ 
tution on the east and west, and 
an Iouic colonnade on the south 
side. 

Under the name of Montagu 
House tins structure continued in 
the hands of the noble family front 
whom it received that appellation 
till the year 1753. About this tinio 
Sir Hans Sloane, who had spent a 
long life in the formation of a va¬ 
luable collection of curiosities, di¬ 
rected, by his will, that this col¬ 
lection, which lie declared to have 
cost him upward*of «£60,000, should 
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wbitt, E<q^ar<np 

M**‘wag 

non of book 
m aMkLOi i n e r*l s^d 
Of M&tv, Mr. -M 


and abroad 


trlbuttw 

part men 


cuo9en by tne ; i 
mediate care of i 
mitted to a pnqc 
veral deputy lib: 


be offered toPailj i 
of the publican 
-£'20,000 sboul J be 
cutors, and a l>ouse 
its leception. The 
copied, and several 
tions w ere added to that 
Sloane. Aboat the same 
two heiresses of the Mon 
mil} tench red thisvpaci 
for their reception,* 
i«gl> purchased 
the wliolc establishing^, 
for -£*3,000, which* 
way of loticiy. 

A beginning 

a*ade of a public acicbtHhf repo- 
Mtorj, it was deemed expedient to 
incitase its importance, hy adding 
to it whatevci might, from time 
to time, he within tlie reach of the 
legislature In this manner it has 
been augmented with the Cotton 
library, the Hadrian collection of 
manusiupts, Nil William Hamil¬ 
ton’s mt aluablccollection of Greek 
vases, the Townie} collection of 
antique maibles, and the manu«* 
scupts of the late Marquis of Lana-' 
down. Among otliei benefactors, 
King George II. ga\e the whole 
of the impoitant libiary of printed 
books and manuscnpts which bad 
been - gradually collected by his 
predecessors from Henry VII. to 
William III. His present Majes¬ 
ty, equally desirous ot promoting 
the object of this institution, gave 
to it a numerous collection of rare 
pamphlets published during ^ the 
turbulent inter* al between 1040 
and 1060. He has also contribut¬ 
ed the t#s finest mummies in Eu¬ 
rope, a collection of natural and 
amficithottriosities sent to him by 
Mr, Menzies from the north-west 
coast of America, many articles of 
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the Min graft ted by Parliament for 
thetapport of tbeMoamiaVihould’ 
be appropriated for thfe purchase 
of newtooks; but the salaries of 
tlie officers and other contingent 
expelWes; Which-it was impossible 
toaaotirtahvAt-first, have always 
greatly exceeded the allowance; 

that the trustees are obliged to 
apply to Parliament for a yearly 
sum to defray the necessary charges, 
which has, with becoming liberali¬ 
ty* befen always allowed them. 

•The ground-floor, consisting of 
twelve rooms, contains the library 
of-printed books ; the manuscripts 
fiH live troortis on the upper floor ; 
the other • apartments are occu¬ 
pied by the various collections of 
curiosities, natural and artifici¬ 
al, and a new building was a few 
years since erected for the racep- 
.tioti of the Townler collection and 

m 

other* valuable specimens of an- j 
debt art. A view of the interior! 
of this last suite of rooms, wasi 
given in a former volume of the 
Repository 

The Museum is open for public ! 
inspection, from ten till -four! 
o’clock, on Monday, Wednesday, 
and, Friday in every week, except 
in the Christmas, Easter, and Wliitv 
sun weeks, on Thanksgiving and 
Fast days, and during the months 
of August and September. »Per¬ 
sons who wish to see the Museum, 
rtrant* apply between the hours of 
tctttndtwe, in the anti-room, where 


they will Ijt^required to» inscribe' 
their nomas «nd places* of -rfbode 
in a book kept for that purpose t 
upon -which, they will be shown 
into the apartments as soon as the 
first rooms are sufficiently cleared 
for their reception* 

The reading-room is kept open 
from ten till four every day in the 
week, except Saturday and Sun¬ 
day, for one week at Christmas^ 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and on 
Thanksgiving and Fast days. One 
of the librarians constantly attends 
during the above hours. Persons 
desirous of admission into this 
room, must transmit their appli* 
cations in writing, specifying their 
names, rank, profession, and placet 
of abode, accompanied with a re¬ 
commendation from some person 
of known and a|jproved character* 
These the principal librarian sub¬ 
mits to the trustees, who, if they 
see no objection, will grant an ad- - 
mission for a term not exceeding 
six months; and every reader, at 
the expiratiou of his term, may 
apply to have it prolonged, with¬ 
out a fresh recommendation. No 
fees are allowed to be taken by any 
of the officers or attendants be¬ 
longing to this institution. * The 
polite attentions and gentlemanly 
behaviour of the librarians, iu par¬ 
ticular, are universally acknow¬ 
ledged by those who have occasion 
to resort to this national depository 
of literature. 


ON COMMERCE. 

Wo, XXXVII. 

Ovrtltotpaper elated with some [.Thank God, the object it At last 
observations upon the importance gained, although at a very late pe- 
of the Islands of Fratfcc and Bour- riod ! and whenever the Almighty 
bon; anjl' we may now- exclaim, Disposer of all human measure* and 
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evritts shall grant ui peace, let tlie , particular avert ion to .the native* : 
then administration beware of ced- oC Europe* it is said, from •. 

ing to any power, but especially to various cruelties practised by the i 
our natural enemies, any of our ac- Portuguese oa. their first lauding 
quisitions in these seas,and also the here. The island of Angary* is 
Cape of Good Hope: possessed of | inhabited by Moors, who traffic 
these, no rival nation can ever en- with different part* of tbe continent 
danger our dominions in India, our of Africa and several of the islands 
trade thither, or that to China. to the eastward, by bartering, the 
We shall now leave these inter- I frqitsand other productions of their 
esting colonies, and, although ra- j island, for calicos and other mo¬ 
ther a retrograde movement,-pro- nufactures of cotton. Many of 
ceed next to the Commora Islands, them speak and write the Ar&bip 
a cluster consisting of five, via. language with great facility, and 
Commora (the principal), Mohilla, some even understand Portuguese: 
Angarcja, Johanna, and Mayotta. this advantage they derive from 
These islands are situated on the their trade in the Straits of Mo- 
north side of, and in what is called, j zambique, which they carry on if) 
the Channel of "Madagascar. They ! vessels of about 40 tons burthen, 
are all extremely fertile, and well i They build their houses of stone 
stocked with neat cattle, sheep, | and liine mude of oyster-shells.:, 
hogs, birds, and fowls of different I their windows are shaded by leave# * 
kinds; they produce also sweet and I of the paltn-trce, which protects ; 
sour oranges, citrons, bananas, ho- \ them, at tlie same time, both from • 
ney, rice, sugar-canes, cocoa-uuts, j the violence of the rain, and the . 
&c. The bread used by the people excessive heat of the sun. . The. 
of these islands is made from theca- government is aristocratiaal, being 
coa-nut, either boiled or broiled, vested in ten of the principal in* 
and then covered with honey; their habitants. 

drink is palm-wine, the juice of die | The island of Jobftnna is that 
sugar-cane (which they leave to ryost frequently visited by, and 
ferment), and tbe milk of the cocoa- j therefore best known to, .Europe*, 
nut. Tbe islands of Commora and ans,-who often touch here for.jr*r 
Mohilla are seldom visited by the freshmentsoutheivvoyagetoBoou- 
European shipping ;uot only on ac- bay and. the coast of. Malabar--, 
count of the inhospitable disposi- This island is 30 miles in length,, 
tion of their inhabitants, but also 13 in breadth, and about $Q ie cif*% 
from the want of harbours, or even cumference. Although soip«Lpaaf 
safe anchorage on their coast. The of it are extremely inPuntainoiuf r < 
people themselves arc so bjirbjirQg* 1 .it M equally pleasant and fertile j 
and uncivilised, that EHWJKiaoifitf* tf”! I s natural))* good, and its 
have never ventured tp qi^Le ^ long B vpridus waters reuder it abundant 
abode there: thjey jtre jpaloqs of JJ in all ttye necessaries of life. 
atrjtngo -1 in jgepemj, but a|| •* 

'W. LX. M.X. Y,y t 
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Or Cbaucc presents ? 

J tT is a mortifying part of my 
oflie4 to be such a continual wit¬ 
ness 6f»the disfcontents of mankind, 
or at least to be introduced to an 
acquaintance with them. I cannot, 
indeed; boast of being the confi¬ 
dant of ether*, because my corre¬ 
spondents address me under feign¬ 
ed 1 names; and frequently, as 1 
presume, with fabricated stories, 
in onfor to impress others with the 
moral of them. But, he that as it 
ni4)V I can form a tolerable judg¬ 
ment of' the general disposition of 
mankind, Or rather of the prevail¬ 
ing tern per of the times, from the 
toriety'of epistolary communica¬ 
tions with which 1 am favoured: 
bet, whatever may be thfe topic,’toy 
whom written, or front whatever 
place dated, somelatent or avowed 
dissatisfaction suggests the appii- 
ctdon to mf. I hate now before 
me twenty-seven tetters ; and I 
mast 'acknowledge, that, although 
aome of them are enlivened with 
s^rlgbvlinefs, stein of dissatisfac¬ 
tion mns through them all. : I am 
hot, howeveh, gpeakingtrf that phi- 
losophic discontent which arises, 
as H were; out of our condition; and 
ft attached to our nature ;>kut the 
petty/ complainings about petty 
which arise from trifling 
asuuii, or disturb trifling occupa¬ 
tions; which superior understand- 
lags would not feel, or at 1 least 
wfculd disdain so acknowledge. 

here epistle* ftoifl' the 
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Qnl flt Mcrenon, ut nemo, aaam sibi mortem, 
fin Ratio (Merit, kv Fora objecerit, ilU 
Couteilna eint ? 

Whence is it, air, tint none contented live* 
Willi the fair tot which prudent Reason gives, 
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court and t lie city ; from the coutw 
try town and the country seat; 
from Wliitecliapel and Cadognn- 
placc; from Richmond Hill and 
Hockley Hole; as well as from the 
water-dHnking and sea-bathing 
places of every description: and 
each has its separate complaint of 
some inconvenience, that is, sus¬ 
tained from some folly that is offen¬ 
sive, soraC accident that lias hap¬ 
pened, or some untoward circum¬ 
stance that is apprehended. 

A lady, who addresses me unclc*{ 
the signature of Menloria, writer 
a very sensible essay on the disap¬ 
pointments of human life, which 
fills the whole of a sheet of post¬ 
paper, in a very small hand. I 
rather think that 1 have read these 
observations before, and that I 
could name the volume, some of 
whose pages have been very faith¬ 
fully copied: but that is nothing 
to the purpose; they contain a 
well-drawn, improving -picture of 
man's journey through the vale of 
time, and the many rugged parts 
be is likely to pass over; tfndTri** 
turally had prepared my Sympathy 
for the misfortune or cause of grief, 
whatever it might be, tbfcit vrbuld 
be communicated UP (be; when,^ 
behold! the climax dt JtfwrtoWaV 
woes appeared to consist in her al-i 
ways being ao«ie£ at sea, tlmt&e 
could new enjoy any of the tri+tift 
delightful sailing pmtti es*rt 
mouth, where she was passing the 
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summer. But this is not all: in a 
turn of expression rather outrage¬ 
ous for a lady of her name, she 
adds, that, on applying to a medi¬ 
cal man to contrive something to. 
prevent, if possible, this mortify¬ 
ing inconvenience, by strengthen¬ 
ing her stomach, he gave her an 
opiate, as it may be supposed, 
with proper precautions. These, 
however,, it appears, she did not 
follow; for the vessel, which bore a 




attractions of the one, and the un¬ 
favourable appearance of the other, 
asUo driW^artylptesitive conclusions 
from the lady’s taste on the occa¬ 
sion, I shall ppigtent myself with a 
few general observations, which I 
beg leave to recommend to Mr. 
Dash’s particular attention; and, 
if he can contrive to weave them 
into tlie tissue of his future Life* he 
may hereafter be obliged to these 
petty vexations which seem to die* 


party of pleasure, had scarce quit- j tress his present hour. 
'Uid the shore, when she, who was 
onoof them, sunk into a sleep that | 
continued during the whole roy- \ 
age, of which she saw nothing, : 
felt nothing, and enjoyed nothing: j 
but the evil did not end here; for, i 
ou her return, her situation re¬ 
quired a very powerful application 
to disperse the narcotic effects of J 
the medicine, which disqualified 
her for the ball that and the two 
following evenings.—Thussbeadds 
another imprecatory article to her 
Litany:—“ From sea-sickness and 
blundering apothecaries, good 
Lord, deliver us.” . . 

A gentleman, who signs himself 
Jack Dusky after he has described 
his person and accomplishments 
with much complacency of eulo- 
gium on both, is very much disap* ! 
pointed, that-such figuroand man- | 
ners. : as be. display** are.not more 
particularly . noticed. >.lHe writes 
frop3 R public plnce, under tha im¬ 
pressions; of a Mn*ere roonifieftion, 
that*lady, should refuse him os.a 
partner baU^Und immediately, 
engage in,,the,dance with ^ilittle* 
liujpp-hNllcd. b»wt 

titf.e*. v ; u.j I.. os Itj-y .'•q.p.: '• v 

: ,M i.WMU a<kpaaintcfl< mitlv the 

cannot tnafceaunhiiju 
CQW(*rNP» ibetoqeea tha ijupjtoibL 


The endeavour to attract ohspr~. 
vation, is the infallible mark of a. 
little mind, as the avoiding it is, 
the sign of a great one. Thu mao? 
who makes public opinion tbcffulc* 
of lus actions, and frames the oi#g 
der of his life to catch the attention; 
of the multitude, will travel on the* 
strait road to disappointment,. io- 
say jio worse of it. But lie whop 
while he does not court obsetova^. 
tipn, dues not fear <to meet it, has 
die best prospect of attaining tliat 
respect and, regard, from* ether*,* 
which is among tbe moat desirable, 
possessions of life. We can ooty 
jpdge.oC the character,ot our vir^ 
tues, whether they are real and 
trinsic, when we act unobserved by. 
others, and are tmiotfueueed Wjn 
the gftsing eyes of/lohkm^.on^lni 
such a situation, : a mui becomes 
capable of .disengagieg.ihieiSelf 
from' the opinions n of. btliMMncAp 
nor will he suffer aiyrdefarette^:to» 
jtlie scose.of. others, 

.into a.conduct against, tbe diatatea. 
of bi*reason* If a-, good a**0; couldi 
irendqr bimnelf invisible! how^ukl; 
affi.in.jhe name manner as 
wl*qle,werljl lf*tl it* eye# opep liitm* 

Certain u»w* 4hatecar«tkindqewon 
done tfenvuikhxl are>aa>be*md#^> 
as sceffct.wtynriMS are, jio tee table* 


Mu >ba >i,u 


Ui(e •«!•%.[w || «»;f; YutWl%#!'i*4*4 -vimJ t» *d 1 
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To fate ipvi^ly good ns as godlike, ]| Elegance of raatmera, bethinks, 
as to be iuvlsibly ill is diabolical: is ban ishedfroiti those circles Where 
and it happens to be in *my power it used to be considered, in a great 
to llamd naen of illustrious minds, | measure, as an exclusive qualitica- 
who enjoy all the pleasures of good tio'n. Those courtesies, which are, 
actions, except that of being com- in his opinion, the most pleasing 
mended for them. . Whetlier this decorations of social life, are, he 
kind of observation will suit the says, no where to be found : nay, 
disposition of Mr. Dash, now or he complains, that even common 
at any other time, I know not; but civility is forgotten among the 
1 can assure him, and he may de- higher ranks, and deceut respect 
pend upon the opinion, that, when no longer observed by the lower 
he appeals to pay less attention to classes of society, 
himself, Ifc will receive more from j After this philippic against mo- 
others ; and that, if he will trust to j dern manners, I naturally expected 
noble and benevolent actions for | to have a long catalogue of rude- 
his happiness, he will never suffer j nesses, impertinences, gross ex- 
the caprices of a coquettish miss, j pressious, abusive language, &c. 
or the frivolous circumstances of Sc c. See . &c.; when, lo and be- 
a ball-room, to ruffle his temper. hold ! the whole of his complaint 
I have another epistle, which is I was involved in one expression, 
full of complaints; but the prill- j which, he suys, is on every one’s 
clpal of them, and which seems to ; tongue, u that he is an old man.* 1 
have been the cause of the written | He cannot sit still at home, he can* 
application to me, J did not dis- < not go abroad, he cannot move or 
cover till ] bad completed the third | stir, but be is greeted, in some way 
page of a folio sheet of paper, on or other, by the opinion, that he is 
which his discontents arc written, grown old. If any of his long- 
In short, he finds the times, have enjoyed acquaintance pay him a 
changed,andgoodmannersbeento- visit, they always salute him with 
tally banished, since he was ayoung the title of their old friend; by 
tnan, a period to which he looks I others he is as often complimented 
back, as itappears, with very pain- with, “How well you look for a 
ful sensations of regret. That, in person of your age!” If he has 
the course of years, manners may company to dine at home, or if he 
change, fashions may vary, and old .dines abroad, there is always some 
customs may be succeeded by new officious person or other, who offers 
habits, is a matter of natural ex- him an arm to help bhn down stairs, 
pectation ; thus it ever has been, as if be were.not able to get to the 
pnd thus it v?i\l ever he: such is eating-room without their* aisist- 
thu* mutability of human things, ance. It was but the other day, 
But Mr. I*y\g*tay x for that is the that, as he was cutting up a goose, 
gentleman’s name, rests his chief a young man of the party* after 
reproaches against die present expressing his apprehension, that 
time# on the want .of politeness he had not strength to separate the 
pod urbanity,. whi£h,Ji* says, so joints of the bird,* offered to save 
$*grapefuUy distioguiihea them, him the trouble. On this octasion, 
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it feecms, be became to irritated, j wonderfol grievance •£ Mr.Lbng- 
that he ohastiied the insolence, as stay** life, which sefems* more or 


he terms it, by replying, u I may 
not be able, sir, to contend with a 
living goose, but I know how to 
master a dead one.” He hesitate* 
whether lie shall not discharge two 
of his servants, because he over¬ 
heard orre of them say to the other, 
€i How well our old gentleman looks 
to-day!” when the other replied, 
“ God bless him, may he live to be 
as old as Methuselah!” He also ex¬ 
presses a doubt whether lie shall 
not erase the name of a young 
lody, who is his god-daughter, 
out of his will, to whom he had 
left a legacy of five thousand 
pounds, because, the other even¬ 
ing, in the playfulness of her re¬ 
spect for him, she expressed a wish 
that he was her grandfather. He 
cannot go out if the weather is a 
little chilly, but some one Or other 
is persuading him to be blanketted 
up, with, “Consider, my dear sir, 
at your time of life, how necessary 
it is to take every precaution against 
catching cold!” and then it is ten 
to one but some imprudent person 
adds, “ Remember, you are not so 
young as you were twenty years 
ago.” One of bis tenants, a young 
Mn, having applied for a renewal 
of the lease of a farm which he 
occupied, for a further term of 
twenty-one years, received a fa¬ 
vourable answer to the proposal; 
when the unfortunate farmer hap¬ 
pening “to say, that he bad heard 
his grandfather often boast that he 
was one of his honour’s playfellow* 
when they were both boys,‘his 
honour was so offended, that he 
silently cut iff fourteen year* from 
tire lease, without suffering a ward 
to be said in* reply. Such is the 


less, n> disquiet him every day of 
it; as if it word possible, that* any 
one, who bad passed.'Ills grand 
climacteric, could be tree from 
continual notifications that he Is an 
old man. 

F/irtilla is the daughter of a com¬ 
mercial man of considerable opu¬ 
lence, who resides at Hampstead; 
and complains, in terms not the 
most dutiful, of the.niggardly spi¬ 
rit of her father in not keeping a 
carriage, the want of which conve¬ 
nient and important equipage obli¬ 
ges her, in her occasional passages 
between the country and the me¬ 
tropolis, to have recourse to a 
stage-coach. She gives an account 
of various mortifications which she 
has received from this humiliating 
Circumstance; but I shall, for the 
present, content my readers with 
two or three of them.—This young 
lady seems to entertain the belief, 
that if her father approved Of any 
proposal of marriage fnade to her, 
he Would be very ready to accom¬ 
pany his consent with a handsome 
fortune : at the same time he fur¬ 
nishes her with the mCanS of the 

• • 

most fashionable appearance in 
every thing thit rdltftes to bet per¬ 
sonal decoration; she is also per¬ 
mitted to take a reasonable share 
in public atnuSemCnte, and,pU cer¬ 
tain occasions, Is indulged With the 
Comforts of a glass-coacli: but still 
the necessity of having teCOtftse to 
the vulgar vehicle already men¬ 
tioned, continually interrupt* her 
pleasure and disconcerts her 'pro¬ 
spects. : for example, at a ball 
which she attended, during the last 
wiBtdr, at the London Tavertt, When 
she &ppeai«l to bp raito* aw at* 
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tractive figure among the belles of 
the assembly, she was asked to dance 
by one of the smartest young men 
in it, with,** air of polite famili¬ 
arity, whi$( seemed to denote a 
former acquaintance, of which she, 
however* had not the least recol¬ 
lection. But after the first dance an 
ccclaircissement took place, by his 
informing her, that he had already 
enjoyed the happiness of being 
once in her company in the Hamp¬ 
stead stage; then, lie added, with 
much gallantly, that the pleasure 
was more transient than he could 
have wished, as he was taken up at 
the well-known public-house call¬ 
ed Mother Iied-Cup’s, which was 
in such an advanced state of the 
hour’* journey, as not to allow him 
more than twenty minutes for catch¬ 
ing occasional glimpses of her.— 
She also mentions, that so late as 
last week, when she was passing 
along Fleet-street with her aunt, a 
lady about live and forty, she per¬ 
ceived herself to be very particu¬ 
larly regarded by an elegant young 
man in a curricle, with two out¬ 
riders in handsome livery. Her way 
wasalong Chancery-lane,and there 
she saw the curricle continuing to 
follow. Her passage, however, lay 
through Staple’s-Inn, where a car¬ 
riage is not admissible; but the fas¬ 
cinated hero descended from his car, 
and followed her till she came into 
Holborn, at the very spot where the 
Hampstead stage takes up its stand; 
and into one of which she was ! 
obliged to ascend; when her ad¬ 
mirer appeared instantly to turn 
on his heel, as if in disdain of the 
vulgar conveyance which she had 
entered. 

1 

1 cannot enter into such a dis¬ 
cussion pf the subject as Miss FJir- \ 


t ill a seems to expect of me; but if 
she really has that confidence in 
my opinion which she professes, I 
recommend her to be persuaded, 
that the young spark giving up the 
pursuit of her in the manner he 
did, was from a conviction, that, 
by her entering into a stage-coach, 

• she was a character that could not 
be persuaded to enter into his cur¬ 
ricle. 

• 

I shall conclude this lucubration 
with a letter from an unfortunate 
lover, who is so disconsolate, that 
he threatens to hang himself. It 
is too long forme to insert; I shall, 

; therefore, only give the beginning, 

, the middle, and the end of it. 

I Sum to, qunr frnttit Hive* Acltamcur*, , 
Aut piugui* IMirygur .MyilouiuN oj»ct 
I’crmuisuY veil* criu«r Liryuinior, 

Plena* aut Arabian dumoa ? 

| Siy, shall the wealth by fcinp pOMCfcf, 

Or the rich diadem* they wear. 

Or all the trea»nre* of ihe Ea»l, 

Purchase one lock of niy Amanda*# hair ? 

If you do not, my dear Mr. Spec¬ 
tator, give me some of your good 
counsel, so that I may extricate' 
myself from my present alarming * 
dilemma, I shall certainly hang my¬ 
self. You will be so good as to 
recollect, that it is the- month of 
November; and though ' by no 
means a gloomy one, I may, with¬ 
out your aid, * become an example * 
of the propensities of which Eng¬ 
lishmen have been accused in thiq 
particular part of the year. ‘ 1 
You must know, then, that I &n 
seriously and violently in love'* and 
tlie object of my passion is not 
only a most charming and fcecom- 
plished woman, Win etery respect 1 
suited to*my situation ami ctrtum- 
stances in life. < My 'frfcrilftr *ap*'l 
prove of the connection, and my 
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1^ppili?w. r osts / upp , i $hc consum¬ 
mation of it. I had. but one fault to 
find. with my beloved fair, if it 
w£)’e,,a fault, and that was, what' 
appeared to me, ait overweeniug 
delicacy of conduct, and. a certain : 
kiai/4 of reserved behaviour, which j 
is geuerahy considered as altoge¬ 
ther unnecessary between a couple ; 
of persons wlio arc approaching, by | 
mutual consent, towards the altar ! 
of Hymeu, She constantly refused ! 
me the least of those innocent fa- * 
miliarities, which ure the usual an¬ 
ticipations of the happiness that is 
expected to result from the final . 

and indissoluble union of marriage. ! 
**•*<*■* * * * « « : 


Among other requests which I 
have often made to her and were ! 
refused, was, the humble entreaty ’ 
that she would give me a lock of 
her hair to ornament a broach, that 
1 might wear it hear my heart, j 
But tliis was peremptorily denied, i 
with a recommendation to be coo- | 
tout, as in a short time all the hair j 
on her head would be,my own.. One j 
evening, however, I had taken more | 
wine than ( usual. in toasting her j 
health* and, on my paying her my 
accustomed .visit, f thought she 
looked more, charming than ever, 
and, that the arrangement of her 
tresses was, managed with more} 
than common taste and elegance. 
Thus inspired with love and with 
wipe, I felt a sufficient, degree pf 
courage to attempt, the rape of a 
look.; and having .obtained a pair 
of scissare, and, Mndqr t)ie pretext 
of turning oyer the leave*-of a mu¬ 
sic-book, as ihft .wa«, seated at the (| 

piano-fpfte, havipg placed myself 


behind herewith great caution seiz¬ 
ed a cjirl, aud was on the moment 
of separating it for qjgu:. from the 
lovely head where it gfew* when, 
perceiving my - desigo^hc gave 
herself a sudden jirk,.Avhich left 
uot only tlie curl, hut the whole 
wig to which it belonged, in my 
hand. For, a wig it was that gave 
such a decoration to her features; 
and l was at once let into the se¬ 
cret, that, for one of her beauties 
at least, she was not indebted to 
nature, but the wig-shop. I was 
stupi6cd with aaiazeuient,utseeing 
her at once transmogrified into a 
most decided crop; and she became 
so furious with rage and mortilicap¬ 
tion at this unlucky exposure, tluX 
she ordered me to quit the house 
instantly, and never enter it again. 
The following morning my sen¬ 
tence was confirmed by a very calm 
assurance,, that I should never ba 
her husband. , . 

Now do tell me, Mr. Spectator* 

I beseech you, what I am to do, to 
regain my charmer's favour; for, 
since I saw her in her native crop* 

I am more in love with 4ier than 
ever. I am, with grpat truth, your 
constaut, but unhappy reader,. 

Timothy - Faithful. 

This is a ve/y difficult case to 
decide upon;.but I wouldt advise 
Mr. Faithful, in the first place, to 
cut off bis own hair, and, after#in- 
forming the lady of tlip sacrifice he 
had made towards appeasing her • 
just resentment, ,to, express hit 
humble hope, that, either ip a wpg 
or as a crop, she would restore fiim 
to the honour and happiness of be- • 
ing her everlasting admirer. 
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Mr. J^jgfes Lockhart, the in¬ 
genious agpior of a Method of Ap¬ 
prox im4Uqg towards the Roots of 
Cubic Equations belonging to the 
Irreducible Case, has issued propo¬ 
sals for publishing, by subscription, 
Tables , whereby a very extensive 
approximation towards the root of 
the cubic equation x* — 6x=c may 
be derived when it belongs to the 
Irreducible Case; to be dedicated, 
by permission, to Francis Masercs, 
Esq. Cursitor Baron of his Majes¬ 
ty’s Court of Exchequer. Of these 
Tables, consisting of about 9000 
numbers of the first column, a spe¬ 
cimen is given with the proposals 
of the author, with a pledge, that 
the greater part of the work shall 
give a much more extensive ap¬ 
proximation. In an Appendix it 
will be shewn, that a very consi¬ 
derable approximation towards the 
roots of equations of all dimensions 
may easily be obtained, exempli¬ 
fied by specimens of tables giving 
therootsof equations of the fifth and 
seventh orders. Subscribers’ names 
will be received till 1st January, 
1815, at Ackermann's Repository 
of Arts, where a printed prospec¬ 
tus, as well as the author's former 
work, may be procured. 

Messrs. Boydell and Co. have 
announeed for publication, Part I. 
bf a Series of BiblicaU > rints, un¬ 
der the title of Illustrations of the 
Holy Bible; to be completed in a 
set of about one hundred copper¬ 
plate engravings, calculated to or¬ 
nament all quarto and octave edi¬ 
tion* of the Bible, and published 
without the. text. The designs for 
tbiupwk are all qjriginal*.and exe- 
cuted by a very ingenious artist, 


Mr. Isaac Taylor, jan. with strict 
attention to historical and religious 
propriety, arid will be suitably en¬ 
graved by Mr. Isaac Taylor, sen. 
A portion of descriptive letter- 
press, containing a clear and brief 
exposition of each subject, will be 
delivered with the several parts, in 
order that purchasers who prefer 
having the set of prints in a separate 
volume, to accompany their Bible, 
may the more easily understand the 
passages exemplified by the artists. 
This useful publication will form 
about ten parts, each containing 
ten prints. 

The same publishers have also 
just brought out the First Part of a 
new work, executed at St. Peters¬ 
burg, called The Gallery of engrav¬ 
ed Portraits of G.enerals f ()(licers t &c. 
who, by their valour, military ta¬ 
lents, and patriotism, have contri¬ 
buted to the success of the Russian 
arms during the war commenced 
in 1812. Each part of this work 
is to contain five portraits, with 
memoirs in the Russian and French 
languages, printed in royal quar¬ 
to. The portraits will be engraved 
by Vendramini, from drawings 
purposely taken from the life by 
M. St. Aubin, and will continue to 
be published With as much expe¬ 
dition as circumstances will permit. 
The first number contains portraits 
of the Emperor Alexander, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, Prince 
Bagration, the Hetman P(ateff, and 
Major-General Koulneff.. 

A humorous poem, in four books, 
entitled Chaloographimania, with 
numerous explanatory notes, ear 
hibiting the various, infatuations 
now the rage, with a copious lode* 
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Of the names of persons whose foi¬ 
bles are noticed: in the Work, de¬ 
signed as a companion to Mr. Dib-. 
din’s celebrated Bibliomania, will 
appear early in December, in one 
large volume 8vo. 

In a few days will be published, 
in one elegantly printed volume, 
a new work, entitled Time's Tele¬ 
scope for the year 1814; containing, 

1. A complete Guide to the Alma¬ 
nack. 2. Astronomical Occurrenc¬ 
es in every Month, with a popular 
View of the Solar System. 3. The j 
Naturalist’s Diary, explaining the \\ 
Various Appearances in the Animal , 
and Vegetable Kingdoms; and 
Meteorological Remarks. A ge¬ 
neral Introduction will be prefix¬ 
ed, illustrative of astronomical and : 
other terms isiHly occurring in i 
almanacks. T- e work will be em¬ 
bellished with twelve interesting 
wood-cuts by Mr. Clenncll, de¬ 
scriptive of the different months. 

An Introduction to the Study of j 
Bibliogrn/Jn /, by Mr.Thomas Hart¬ 
well Horne, w ill be published ear¬ 
ly in the ensuing year. It will com¬ 
prise a general view of the differ¬ 
ent subjects connected with Bibli¬ 
ography, as well as some account 
of the most celebrated public libra¬ 
ries, ancient and modern, and also 
a notice of the principal works on 
the knowledge of books. Nume¬ 
rous engravings will be given, il¬ 
lustrative of early printing, toge¬ 
ther with fac-similes of the books 
of imuges, and the mon6grams or 
jnarksused by the first printers, &c. 

Mr. Taylor, of Ongfer, wall pub¬ 
lish, in the course of the ensuing 
moAth, & small volume, entitled 
Maternal Solicitude fof a Daugh¬ 
ter's best Interests. 

Mr “Semple is about to ptlblUh, I 


Observations made on a Tour, dur¬ 
ing the 8wm*er f from Hamburgh, 
through Berlin, Gorlitx, and Bres¬ 
lau, toSilGerberg , and tlienee to Got- 
tenburg, passing through the Head- 
Quarters of the Allied AArdes. 

The llev. Harvey Marriott, Rec¬ 
tor of Claverton, and author of a 
Course of Practical Sermons for 
Families, will publish, in the eu- 
suing month, An Easy and Practi¬ 
cal Explanation of the Church Ca¬ 
techism, intended chiefly for the 
use of Sunday and other parochial 
schools, and dedicated, by permis¬ 
sion, to the Rev. Dr. Bell. 

The Rev. J. Robertson, to whose 
enterprising spirit and address the 
British and Spanish nations were 
chiefly indebted for tilt: liberation 
of the gallant Romana and his faith¬ 
ful followers from their confine¬ 
ment in Denmark, and their re¬ 
storation to the service of their 
country, a few days since held a 
public Lecture at Freemasons’ Ta-‘ 
vern, illustrative of certain methods 
proposed by him for conveying 
instruction to the Blind, and the 
Deaf and Dumb. Many attempts 
have been made to render charac¬ 
ters palpable, for ti e use of the 
former, and not without success. 
Long before the Revolution, a me¬ 
thod was published at Paris, w'hicb 
consisted in rendering the type 
tangible on one side of the paper. 
Mr. Robertson’s invention has for 
its object to render both pages pal¬ 
pable without confusion. His ob* 
servations on that species of heat¬ 
ing which he calls vibration, if 
►not altogether new, hare tiot; arc 
(far as we know, been 1 practically 
applied to the education of -this 
‘Deaf and Dumb. These subjitetji 
iftre certainly of sufficient-lrtijforfc- 
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ancc to rccortiraend themselves, as of the Thames, for which purpose 
well as the benevolent lecturer, to several eligible situations have been 
' the public attention. already offered: it is also intended, 

. Mi\ James Minasi, of Foley-place, that at these mills individuals shall 
historieatrpainter to his Sicilian Ma- have the privilege of sending their 
jesty and H. R. H. the Duke of Sus- • own wheat to be ground. To carry 
sex, and historical engraver to the this plan into execution, it is pro- 
former, is engaged on a portrait of j posed to apply to Parliament for 
Lord Wellington, copied by per- |j leave to raise the sum of £ 100,000 
mission from a painting in the pos- in small transferable shares (j€25 
session of his illustrious brother, | or, perhaps, o£10 eatfh, to be doter- 
Marquis Wellesley, which is ac- j mined by the committee); and for 
knowledged to be the best likeness the incorporation of the subscrib- 
extant. The engraving will be c.\- ers, to enable them to erect mills 
ecutcd in a style of elegance suit- capable of grinding about one 
able to the merits of the exalted thousand sacks per week, to be 
original. worked by water, wind, or steam, 

'l he admirers of the late lamented and by the latter only w hen there 
General Moreau will be gratified shall be a deficiency of either of the 
to learn, that a beautiful portrait other powers. It is also proposed, 
of him, engraved by Freshci, from that the undertaking be managed 
a miniature painting by Jsabcy, in by a committee of twenty-otic di¬ 
spossession of Madame Moreau, rectors, holding shares to the 
is just published by Mr. Girtin, of amount of1000 each; but that the 
Oxford-street. To the public in shares, in the first instance,shall be 
general such a memorial of a cha- distributed in parcels of ^10,000 
racter possessing perhaps stronger * among ten individuals, to be again 
claims to honourable distinction, . distributed by them among various 
than any which the Frenchrevolu- applicants, in order that a prefer- 
tion has rendered conspicuous, can- dice may be given to bakers and 
not fail to prove highly acceptable. ‘ other consumers of Hour: hut in 
Outlines of a plan have been ease there shall not he applicants 
circulated, for keeping the price for the whole amount of capital, it 
of flour, at all times, within a due is not intended that the said ten in¬ 
proportion to the price of wheat, dividuals shall be liable to calls 
allowing a fair and handsome pro- • beyond rflOOO: that these ten in- 
fit to the manufacturer. The plan : dividuals shall be the first commit- 
is, to erect public mills, to be w ork- • tee of management, w ith power to 
ed by steam, sirnii^J to the late j choose eleven others from among 
Albion Mills, which will not be li- subscribers holding shares to the 
able to become useless at the period amount of <£‘1000 each: that a 
most wanted (as is the case with all deposit of five per cent, shall be 
water- corn-mills, a drought gene- paid at the time of subscribing, und 
rally occurring after fine harvest the remainder by calls as may be 
*euther); and to establish these wanted, never exceeding at one 
mills, by public, subscription, on time ten per cent. It is presumed, 
some convenient spot on the banks ! however, that nothing like the 
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vhole capital will be requisite to dividnally; and the last part, with 
establish mills on a very expensive the obligato flute support, is ex- 
scalc. ccedingly sweet. 

The walz theme of tbe rondo is 
MUSICAL review. * j elegant ; and the outset of the solo, 

Concerto da Camera, for the Piano- j p. 13, full of brilliant*precision. 
Forte, zcillt Accompaniincuts for ! Page 14, we observe the fanciful 
two I iolins, Flute, Viola, and ■ accompaniment to the shake. In 
• % Violoncello, No! 2, composed, and i the mi nore, p. 15, the subject is 
• dedicated to Miss Bishop, by P. | classically represented in a plain- 
A. Corn. Pr. 7s. Od. 1 tivccast; and the modulations rear- 

if wc are not overbiassed by a ; eel upon it are as bold and seien- 
particular bent of taste (from which j tilic as those in p. 17 are playful 
even the reviewer is not exempt), ,j and novel. 

the concerto before us is one ofTo the advanced student, this 
those rare productions of musical j; concerto of Mr. Corri’s will prove 
first-rate talent, which will be in | a rich source of improvement and 
request as long as the art maintains delight. 

its present high state of cultiva- ! A second Duet, for the Harp and 
tion. It is a charming composi-j Fiano-Forte, or two Piano-Forter, 

tion from beginning to end. The ;j composed, and dedicated to his 
allegro in three Hats, sets out with !; Friend, Fh. Meyer, jun. by Sam. 
an interesting subject, in which the jj Webbc, jun. Pr. 5s. 

tutti part does not, as is too often the * An introductory adagio, in f 

case, perform the menial ofticeof a time, an allegro, and a theme with 
porter, merely, as it were, to open | variations ; all in F major, and all 
the door to the so/o. Both are mas- •' very good. Short as the adagio may 
terly devised. Of the solos, we J he, there are feeling and science 
can scarcely select any one portion !• in it. The character of the allegro 
without tacitly doing injustice to j; is that of determined vigour and 
the others. The passages, how- jj of striking harmonic combination, 
ever (p. 5), are of a superior stamp; !: Both instruments are unceasingly 
and the tuttPs, in the same page, jj thrown in reciprocal action, and 
with their Hue bass imitations, above by that means the meritorious mo- 
our praise. Equally beautiful is j dulations in the second part, inter* 
the minor solo, p. 0, as far as the j spersed with some hold touches, 
transition to A b ; and the tutti •' arc exhibited to peculiar ad van* 
again, in F major, which succeeds, j tago. The subject for the varia- 
commands all the praise we can be-| tions, is, your funning/ 9 

stow. Indeed, all the rest is one! a favourite or'Mr. W.’s. In thfc 
uninterrupted treat of rich and first variation, which belongs to the 
luxuriant musical ideas. piano-forte, we observe, among 

The slow movement is an excel- other oalls for unqualified enco* 
lent minuet, exhibiting a conti- mium, the delicate employment of 
nued flow of graceful melody, whe- j the chromatic scale. The second^ 
thcr- under the guidance of the or- for the harp, preserves the melody 
ahestra, or of the piano-forte in- uninjured amidst a rich flow of elea* 

Z Z 2 
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gant passage*. The third and fourth, 
the joint property of both instru- 
, nients, are equally and unexcep¬ 
tion ably .good, especially the able 
bass evolutions of the latter. Two 
accosftplished performers are re¬ 
quired throughout. 
fe Troubadour, a Divertimento for 
the Piano-Forte, with an Accom¬ 
paniment for the Flute (ad lib. ), 
composed, and dedicated to the 
Hon . Miss Douglas, of Douglas, 
by T. Latour. Pr. 4s. 

Four movements: a maestoso and 
Allegro in D major, a romance in 
G major, and a rondo in D major ; 
all of which are more or less enti¬ 
tled to our commendation. The 
first conveys a feeling of rural in¬ 
nocence expressed with delicacy 
and taste. The subject, however, 
of the allegro, especially with its 
drumming bass, has too much the 
air of a common country dance, 
and to us appears rhythmically in¬ 
correct in the structure of the 
eighth bar, where the cadence is 
protracted, and deviates from the 
metre adopted in the fourth bar. 
The modulations, p. 5, with two 
additional sharps, and, above all, 
the clever transition to the original 
key (at the bottom), demand our 
favourable notice. The romance 
possesses graceful simplicity of 
melody, such as a theme for vari¬ 
ation should exhibit! the four va¬ 
riations themselves are respectable, 
and form very proper matter for 
digital practice. The rondo, whose 
•whimsical subject resembles that 
of the allegto, offers no peculiar 
acopo fomeoiark, except its minor 
./portion which is rather originally 
conceived, and ably treated in 
.point of harmony* The print, pa- 
{MSyAnd title are of aaupemrkind. 


May-Day, a Divertimento for the 
Pie/ho- Forte, with an Accompa¬ 
niment for the Flute , ad libit 7/?;.% 
composed, and dedicated to Miss 
Grace Pufkis, by T. A. Raw¬ 
lings. Pr. 4s. 

As this is the first composition 
from the above-named author, that 
has engaged our critical attention, 
we feel pleasure in compliment- 
■ ing him on so favourable a debut 
r.i the Repository . In the three 

movements in C, before us (an an¬ 
dante, an allegro moderato, alia 
marcia, and an allegretto scher- 
zandu), we have ample tokens of 
Mr. R.’s good taste and correct 
car. The andante is graceful, and 
contains some very pretty crossed- 
hand passages. The second move¬ 
ment comes up to the title hy its 
spirited precision ; the episode in 
F (p . 5), is well placed; and a neat 
cadence connects this with the next 
and last movement, founded on the 
well-known dance, “ Momfrina.’ ? 
Here the authors own ideas are 
naturally modelled out of the sub¬ 
ject, and succeed each other in 
well connected order. We are 
particularly satisfied with p. 9; the 
successive transitions from G ma¬ 
jor to G minor, to E b, See. are 
workmanlike and proper; the shake, 
p. 10, is neatly supported ; the left 
hand takes up the subject very 
ably ; and the winding up, amidst 
the sustained C’s of the bass, im-. 
parts a richness of effect to the 
conclusion. 

Three Waltzes , with Introductions 
for the Harp or Piaste* Forte, eotnr 
posed, and dedicated to MrSi Cutk- 
bert, by F. Lanza. Second Set. 
Pr. 8s.6d. 

These walaes appear lest calcu¬ 
lated (or. the. “ light, fantastic toe,** 
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than for the light fingers of amt- 
teurs, especially on the h#p, for 
which instrument they seem pre¬ 
ferably composed. Both the intro¬ 
ductions, and the walzes them¬ 
selves are entitled to "rank among 
our good compositions. Of the 
former, we decidedly give the pre¬ 
ference to No. I. both on account 
of its fine melody, and of the sci¬ 
ence with which it is framed. The 
walz which follows it, is equally 
good, above all, its interesting trio; 
nor do we lose sight of the able 
manner in which the left hand oc¬ 
casionally maintains the melody. 
The second walz is rendered at¬ 
tractive by its very neat subject; 
an original entrance into the key 
of D claims attention, and the trio 
again is of a select cast. The notes 
in general are rather high. Of the 
third walz, we are justified in 
speaking with equal, if not higher 
approbation. It is elegant through¬ 
out, and its elFect not a little en¬ 
hanced by the portions assigned to 
crossed hands. 

La Chasse, et Rondo Mi/itaire, nvec 
Accompagnement de Viol on ou 
Flute et Basse, ad libitum, com¬ 
poses, ct dedits a Mademoiselle 
Jeans, par J. Mugnitf. Pr. 5s. 
The first of the two above- 
mentioned movements completely 
makes good its title: it maintains 
the character and effect of a hunt¬ 
ing piece from beginning to end; 
and although the intent of the mu¬ 
sic is indicated in but ode instance 
(cris de chiens, p. 2), we were ena¬ 
bled to trace the progressive stages 
of the chace, and to be in at the 
death without any difficulty or 
doubts as to the authors meaning. 
This successful deduction of the 
Intended effects of a musical com¬ 


position, while it affords mental 
amusement, shews that the picture 
is drawn from nature. So much 
for the truth of the portrait: us to 
its execution, it is such fes -the ac¬ 
knowledged taste and skill oCMr.M. 
might warrant us to expect. With¬ 
out entering into a minute detail, 
we will only poiut out the portion, 
pp. 4 and 5, where, after gradually 
modelling himself a fresh motive, 
the author carries , the same idea 
with the greatest neatness of tran¬ 
sition through E b, B b, G minor 
and major, A b, &c. constantly 
reproducing itself in fresh, yet si¬ 
milar shapes. We think that part 
very able and meritorious. 

The military rondo distinguishes 
itself at the outset, by a very spi¬ 
rited and agreeable subject. The 
whole of page 10 excites superior 
interest, by the delicate manner in 
which its several select periods are 
treated ; a minore, in a marked and 
wild style, intervenes, p. 12; a 
striking succession of descending 
fourths, ending by means of an ex¬ 
treme sixth, in the cord of G ma¬ 
jor, rivets our attention, p. 18, L 1; 
and the next page conducts the 
movement to a close with great 
vigour and brilliancy. 

A Grand Sonata for the Pi ana - 
Fprte , with an Accompaniment far 
the Violin, composed by D. Stei- 
helt. Pr. 2s. 

O si sic otnnes! was our wishful 
ejaculation, after we had feasted 
on this superlatively beautiful con*- 
position. If, indeed, all the'piecw 
•that pass critical muster before ua, 
were similar to this sonata, our tadt 
would be as easy as pleasing taous 
feelings. For here our only diffi¬ 
culty is. to find expressions suffici¬ 
ently suitable to our adini radon, 
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ond to select from a mass of excel- 
lcnce, what might be deemed the 
'most excelling. The sonata sets 
out with an adagio in G major; 
which, however, soon abandons that 
key, and proceeds in three flats, 
with abundance of accidental ones, 
to its final pause on Ab; from 
whence, by means of D, 4, Ob, and 
1)7, it prepares for the allegro in 
G minor. This allegretto com¬ 
mences again with nearly the same 
subject as the adagio; but of its 
protean process through all the 
mysteries of higher harmony, of its 
windings, its abstruse combina¬ 
tions, its melodious episodes, its 
imitations, counterpoints, original 
modulations,controversial dialogue 
with the violin, and a hundred 
other essentials in the composito- 
rial art, successively brought forth 
in its structure, we cannot attempt 
even a cursory sketch. The alle¬ 
gro is succeeded by a rondo, like¬ 
wise in G minor, the merit of which 
no description of ours could suffi¬ 
ciently elucidate. The subject is 
one of the most original we have 
ever seen; it is afterwards charm¬ 
ingly recast into a major mood, p. 
20, where the elegant melodious¬ 
ness of the ideas acts in beautiful 
relief agaiust the wild character of 
the minor part preceding. The vi¬ 
olin is not only absolutely essential, 
but, ou account of its high ascent, 
requires a delicate player. In sur¬ 
veying the general character of this 
sonata, we think it deviates con¬ 
siderably from the usual style of 
fiteibelt!* compositions. It appears 
$Q-usTBOf*chromatic and elaborate, 
and*** >that respect, seems to par- 
tatot strikingly of the manner of 
‘ftect^toven. .. • • a- 


Les petit* Bijoux, consisting of 'fir* 
xodtote Airs, Dances, and Rondos 
for the Piano-forte, composed by 
the most celebrated Profes&ls. 
I Nos. XIJ. XIII. ami XIV. Pr. 
2s. each/ 

The first (No. XII.) of the above- 
named numbers, of Messrs. Gould- 
ing and Co.’s periodical publica¬ 
tion, proceeds from the pen of a 
Mr. Kiallmark, and contains a set 
of variations on the theme of Mr. 
Braham’s duet, “ Rest, wearv Tra- 
j Teller.” The variations are in the 
1 common routine style of that spe¬ 
cies of composition, ns free from 
any peculiar blame, ns they appear 
to us undistinguished by any strik¬ 
ing merit. While their neutral 
simplicity may afford satisfaction to 
the unfastidions amateur, their tex¬ 
ture is not likely to give offence to 
the nicer judge. 

No. XIII. entitled La Colombo 
perdue, bv a Mr. Rosolli, after a 
brief introductory movement, pre¬ 
sents us with an audantino (A maj. 
! |), in w hich we notice a good sing- 
j ing melody of tasteful expression, 
an appropriate bass support, a very 
respectable portion in A minor and 
I C major, some opportune employ¬ 
ment of crossed hands, &c. all which 
gives to this composition the cha¬ 
racter of meritorious propriety. 

No. XIV. is a rondo engrafted 
by Mr. Holder upon the Irish uir 
of Jire/i/n's Borer. The author 
modulates rather early (p. I), but 
| as lie docs it creditably, we are sa- 
! tisfied. The idea’ ( p . S) of repre-v 
senting the first period of tbesulw 
iject in <A m&nor, and tb© succeed¬ 
ing one all at ond* in C major, has 
our approbation. Tim mottro is 
subsequently treated under *• va- 


* 
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riety of forms and keys, and tlie 
re-entry into the original *key is 
brought about satisfactorily. The 
leff hand is plainly set, and its fre¬ 
quent ispetiiion of tlic thirds in 
the trel)le, is rather to bn regretted 
than commended. 

44 And has she then J'uilcd in her 
Truth'*” a Hondo , sung by Mr. 
Sinclair , in Selinui and Azor , com - 
posed by II. K. Bishop. Pr. ls.6d. 
In spite of some serious gram¬ 
matical flaws, we were highly pleas¬ 
ed with this rondo. To notice a 
few:—In the symphony, the wish 
to deviate from common - place 
prelude, has led to awkward har- 


3 s 


monies: bar 1 j.A ought to have 
5 6 t* r 6s 

been p J-, in order to lead to + ; 

E 


and in Inr 6 wc should have pre¬ 
ferred the following eight quavers 
for the bass : — V sharp, A, D, 
s, Ks, G, A, B. Again, in the 
2d part (“ Ah ! Seliina !” p. 3), the 
wish to substitute an ascent by 
scale, in the bass, to the ordinary 
G, C, G, C, has led to objection¬ 
able harmonic progression: the 
harmony of the three first bars 
would have better stood as follows 
(preserving the melody) :— 


7 7 6 

S 5 5 5 6 6 6 
30.3 3 I J JS 3 


G Gs. A A, Bn. &c. 

And p. 3, /. 2, b. 2, we should have 
preferred the following accompa¬ 
niment for the right hand:— 

A c B d 
C C D D 

The high opinion which we have, 
on many former occasions, profess¬ 
ed to entertain of Mr. B.’s talents, 
will exempt us from the imputa¬ 
tion of any inimical motives in thu9 
pointing out what we conceive 
would render this elegant little 


rondo more perfect in point 'of 
harmony. We have seldom seen 
so much variety of pleasing and 
contrasting ideas condensed in so 
small a compass, as is th’dtase in 
this song. The subject Is very 
graceful; the burden, “ No, no, 
1 shall never see her more,” un¬ 
commonly sweet and apposite; and 
the two short lines in the last and 
minor part, are so replete with sci¬ 
entific and original windings of 
harmony at every step, as to call 
for our warmest commendations. 
The Regent's Parky a Hondo Jbr the 
Piano - Forte, composed by M. 
Holst. Pr. Is. Oil. 

Evidently intended for begin¬ 
ners, to whom we can recommend 
it as a pleasing tritlc, plain in bass, 
and easy in treble; yet represent¬ 
ing a well connected succession of 
melodious ideas, sufficiently diver¬ 
sified to keep alive the pupil’s at¬ 
tention and favour. 

An Anthem in Score , rcith an Adap¬ 
tation for the Piano-Porte, com¬ 
posed by W. H. Cutler, Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. Organist of St. He¬ 
len’s. Op. 10. Pr. 15s. 
Tliisantbem, as its titleproclaims, 
was Mr. Cutler’s probatory exer¬ 
cise for the Bachelor’s degree; and 
its publication enables us to judge 
of the graduate’s claim to that 
honorary distinction. After well 
weighing the aggregate merit of 
the arduous undertaking of the can-^ 
didate, we are free to say, had we 
been one of the judges, we could 
not in conscience have given a dis¬ 
senting vote. The work is not 
without some common-place idcaa^ 
or indeed without some objection 
able portions; but the good pre¬ 
ponderates in a great degree; and 
every part of h evinces diligence 
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and attentive study of the produc¬ 
tions of classic. models. In die 
introduction we observe some able 
bass passages. The tenor solo, 
u O praise the Lord,” exhibits 
throughout much taste and chaste* 
ness of melody; it is, more than 
any other part, modelled upon the 
modern style of sacred music \ the 
lrxtline, p. 8, has our decided ap¬ 
probation/ In the chorus (A 5), 
p. 12, wc observe some meritorious 
responses and repercussions. The 
bass solo, “ Let the shrill trumpet’s 
warlike voice,” &c. possesses no 
particular cluiracter of pre-emi¬ 


nence; but in the duetfof two tre* 
bles (p! 44), we meet with a smooth 
progression of good melody, well 
adapted to the textln general. 'In 
the trio, “Let them whp joyful 
hymns compose,” we observe se¬ 
veral skilful contrivances of the 
pans, especially towards the latter 
portion. But the fugue in the last 
chorus is what the author may, with 
the greatest confidence, adduce in 
justification of the academical ho¬ 
nour conferred upon him; it does 
him great credit, and we only wish 
every musical graduate could pro¬ 
duce the like of his own make. 


ON THE COMFORT OF HOUSES. 
PLATE 38.—T1IE PATENT SMOKE-CONDUCTOR. 


In pursuance of the intimation 
which we gave io our Number for 
June last, we return to the consi¬ 
deration of this important subject. 

The season is now approaching 
when it may be truly said, that kn 
Englishman best enjoys the fire¬ 
side ; but, unfortunately, a smoky 
chimney is one of the greatest 
plagues of human life. The re¬ 
medy for this evil has engaged the 
thoughts of Dr. Franklin and some 
of the most eminent philosophers; 
and every invention and improve¬ 
ment tending to that end, must be 
deemed worthy of attention. 

We have been favoured with the 
drawing of the annexed plate and 
description of the Patent Smoke- 
Conductor, by Mr. Gregson, of 
; Cb a dj m wtreet, GrosvAor-square, 
pfai, from the experience of its 
^faperior and scientific advanta- 
; get-above all other contrivances, 
first patronised and introduced 
it: in London, - The center of 


the plate shews the conductor in 
its place, at the back, above the 
fire-grate; the smoke passing be¬ 
hind the movable door, keeps the 
front perfectly clean : and here we 
may remark, the great difference 
that exists in our best apartments, 
and those fitted up from the de¬ 
signs of Messrs. Percicr and Fon¬ 
taine in Paris. The backs of those 
fire-places are of excellent work¬ 
manship, exhibiting various sub¬ 
jects, either of modern history, 
heathen mythology, or other orna¬ 
ments to suit the apartments; while 
the backs of our fire-places above 
the grate, present nothing but dirt 
and soot. In Paris indeed they 
burn mucli wood; here we burn 
coal: these conductors, however, 
appear as if we should in some de¬ 
gree equal Paris as well for ele¬ 
gance as for comfort. The front 
next the room is made to suit the 
grate it stands on; the part in 
the chimney is ip general of sheet 
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ifon, accptqi^g to the eketch of r than in the common way; because? 

the front a q£ profile View. The li tho soflite of the chimnies being 
door A slides in a groove with a ! open, carries up that radiant heat 
spring, am is moved by two hail- ! from the Are that should hare been 
dies, to increase or diminish the, applied to warming the rooft. 
draft; the softite of the\himncy j Upon these principles they are 
is inclosed by a fixed or movable t recommended for infirmaries, pub- 
register, to fit tbe place. These lie institutions, and crowded places, 
conductors are made to any size, and are the very reverse to the 
shape, or style, according to their common method of curing smoky 
situation from the kitchen to the chimuies by contracting the fire- 
state saloon. They are founded place; for in proportion as the 
on the Mongolficr principles, which fire-place is contracted, the con- 
have been so well defined, in ac- sumption of coals will be increased, 
tual experiments, at the Royal In- the contraction causing the currmit 
stitution. The pipe up the chim- of cold air to pass immediately 
ncy being a good conductor of : through the bars. Nevertheless, 
heat, soon gets warm, which heat neither Mr. Grcgson nor the paten¬ 
being again discharged, rarefies tee, Mr. Fisher, consider them in- * 
the air contained in the pipe and fallible. The horizontal parallax 
mouth of the chimney, and keeps 1 of the different chimnies, their per- 
a current of air constantly ascend- ' pendicular altitude/liieir hydroita- 
ing, without increasing the con- tical procure, Ad'Velative situa- 
sutnption of the fuel: for it is ge- tions, require tcrfce/fo well consi- 
nerally allowed, that tbe same heat dered, that thdte tre still some 
is produced in a room by these I cases which m 4 be deemed in- 
conductors with one third less fuel •' curable. 

THE DEBATING SOCIETY. 

(Concluded J)om p. 210.) 

As soon as the thunder of ap- dawnings of Papal authority,—I 
plause excited by this part of Mr. answer in the aj/.r/native , and say, 
Metaphor’s speech, had subsided, No. There are many persons who 
the orator again resumed his ha- betray their weakness, by tolerat- 
rangue :—The gentleman in the ingpancakes, fritters, and hoi cross¬ 
leather breeches has, with much buns, and find a degree of sensual 
w eight of argument,attempted a de- j gratification in the observance of 
fence of Popish customs, and drawn feast-days; but remember, these 
an inference from the igiforance of j are only to bait the hook with, and, 
the vulgar; but I think vulgar opi- believe me, when the fish is caught, 
nions might as well be produced to he will be broiled for his credulity, 
countenance envy, hatred, and un- j The tradesman who hangs out |he 
charitableness. My position, sir, sign of the blue boar, may as \^H « 
is, that Popery is inconsistent with ! be supposed to sell blue boftrs, as 
liberty. If, then, I am asked, whe- the Pope to deal in ittceties, be- 
ther I will countenance the very cause the cheating festivals of holy; - 
No. LX. Vol. X. 3 A 
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church afford then*.—No ! Popery your Catalan!, and your Ferrari, 
is like a five-barred gate, it must and Angiolini, and Venua, and the 
be entirely overleaped. It is like devil knows Who, with their caper- 
a blacksmith, tthich softens and ing and shivering their outlandish 
subdues by fire—it is like a birch- trotters,afid their throat*-!ike a cat- 
broom; aiid sweeps down all before call. Wliy, are not these scoun- 
it—it is like a comet, from its fiery diets our disgrace? Are we not 
appendages—it is likean old maid, degenerated Jack Puddings, and 
for rigour—and like a coal-pit, for ' these the gridiron upon our backs ? 
depth and darkness— (A clap). — j 1 say, that England is now no bet- 
But I am asked, whether throwing ; ter than a Bartlennjfair! and when 
at cocks is an encouragement to I see a gauking madam like a pig 
these desperate tenets ? I think it being nose-jewelled, anil’ hear a 
is: but great as the consequence fellow howling like the wind 
of this may be, I think there are through a key-hole, 1 am ready to 
otners of a more Beelzcbubian hue. exclaim, with the indignation of 
—What think ye, gentlemen, of the Greek satyrist, Ut sunt divoruni , 
geese on a Michaclmas-day ? does Mars, Bacchus, A potto, xirorum. — 
not this custom shew the cloven- Lilly’s Latin Grammar—(A clap). 
foot of Popery in its most flagrant My next detestation is, a parley 
shape? But what do you think of. voos. I do abhor a parity voos, 
Christmas-boxes, April fools, min- who runs away with all the custom 
ced pics,Valentines,and new.year’s of an Englishman. But your fine 
gifts? are not these a hair of the same gentry cant’ be content with a play, 
dog? Believe me, we are too far or Sadler’s Wells, or Ashley's. They 
gone in Popery already, to pretend must have Operas and Pantheons 
toargucacaseofconscience. Ifany forsooth, and go jiggeting with the 
doubt my position, let them look at fellows to masquerades, and make 
that detested drove of outlandish work for the Commons. 1 
ruffians, exceeding all the plagues that these things are 
of Egypt, called fiddlers. I blush Popery, and sooner than my 
at the name—I blush for you—I should go and see these inis at the 
blush for my country—that a fid- . burteltas, I would send her to a 
dlcr, the very offscouring of man- Jews’ synagogue to hear high mass 
kind, the very offal and garbage. — (A prodigious clap). These are 
of human nature, should not only : my sentiments, Mr. President, on 
be borne with, but courted and ca- j this important question, and 1 hope 
ressed—that such a rascal, I say, j to find the sense of this society fa- 
shonld pocket thousands, and loll vourable to my opinion— (Along 
In his carriage for rubbing horse- and repeated clap). 
hair and cat-gut together; while Here ensued a pause of some mi- 
Etiglfchmcn are shot at for ten- nutes, when a Quaker, being per- 
pence a day, and English artists secuted to pull off his hat, ai> 
ttarve for want of countenance— pealed thus to the chair:— 

(Shouting and clapping). I hate a * Friend President , . 

fiddler ;• my blood rises at a fiddler; I do much consider myself 

I can’t bear a tiddler; then there’s aggrieved, inasmuch as I cannot 
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be permitted to wear, without let 
or hindrance, the cover which shel¬ 
tered) me in the outer man. I do 
thereupon, albeit thou dost not, 
in thine own person, trpuble me, 
apply unto thee, in thy worldly 
vocation, that u thou wouldest not 
suffer the wicked to exalt their 
horn” against me. Furthermore, 
it behoveth me not to exercise 
judgment on my offending brother, 
el. ~ should I thresh for him his 
earthly tabernacle: but, peradven- 
ture, at thy reproof, he will repent 
him of his misdeeds, and then I 
have gained a brother. 

The solemnity with which this 
short exhortation was delivered, 
provoked a general laugh; but 
order was soon re-established, upon 
Mr. Serjeant Grimgrihbcr rising, 
and expressing himself to the fol¬ 
lowing purport:— 

Mr. President , 

Thestat. 3*2d Eliz. 23d and 
29di of Geo. II. 14th chap, will 
certainly warrant a great part of 
the learned gentleman’s argument; 
hut I rise to contend, that, in point 
of law, the conclusion drawn on 
the question is not relevant upon 
the present ground. The Pope is 
certainly tenant for life of the free¬ 
hold ; and any trespass, nuisance, 
abatement, interruption, or intru¬ 
sion, would amount to ouster and 
dispossession. 

Now, unless some evidence is * 
produced of actual mis-easanceon • 
die part of defendant, no con- j 
struction or intendment shall be 
sufficient to criminate him. Throw- 


tion can legally be admitted. I 
remember last summer, upon th$ 
circuit, an old woman of ninety 
was indicted for being a < witch, 
] averring, that she could fly*. But, 
iu point of law, my brotherjolter- 
licad and Mr. Justice Alibi were 
! clearly of my opinion, that she 
. must be acquitted, because the in¬ 
dictment did not set forth, how far 
she could fly. Again, the Pope, 
having settled all his concerns in 
this country, and having suffered a 
prior investigation of his right, 
would certainly plead autre-faits 
acquit, or, more properly, dentilr 
to the jurisdiction. The question 
is tripartite, between the Cock, 

• Pope, and Pretender: but I am of 
i opinion, that the two last nreikhou 
j. the matter in esse. Now suppose a 

case, A knocks down B in arresting 

• C, who is D’s grandmother’s bro- 
. thcr-in-law’s second wife’s son by 
: a former husband. C makes dis- 
I tresses upon A’s land for rent-ar- 
I rear, who replevies. F dies, leav¬ 
ing D tenaut in tail male-special. 

j A brings an action against C, to 
: recover certain lands in the manor 
| of L ; and B brings an ejectment 
—(A cry of Question! question!) 

But, sir, as to the question, a 
cock being only a chattel personal, 
does not bear any appendancy to 
the freehold ; still, trespass, trover, 
and conversion or detence would 
lie for deprivation or amation, and 
even an indictment might be pre? 
ferred, not tending to effect life 
or member: but if any matter of 
a criminal nature were to be begun 


! 


ing at cocks may possibly have some |j against the Pope for the dissemi- 
affinity to Popery, but without an ! nation of bis religion, there must 
overt act of any intended entry on certainly he a jury. Now let de me n 
the part of the Pope, nQ presurap- ditate, in the usual form, he deter * 

3 A a 
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\ tia parte of Cocks, Popes, and Pre- Thus saying, fatigued /frith the 
‘ tenders, which would be income - exertion of mental and bodily ac- 
' nienty and, as Sir Edward Coke* tion, the learned serjeant conclud- 
rightly determines, “the law will 1 e<l; and was scarcely seated, when 
rather suffer a ‘wrong than an in- ! Sam Simple rose and delivered the 
convenience.” Now, thfcre being following luminous oration :— 
no evidence of the quo animo the ! Mr. President , 
throwing is committed, a failure I an’t no scollard like the 

in this averment would be fatal to ! gemman in the great wig, hut I 
the cause. thinks as how l have a right to talk 

Suppose an action for breaking as much as him, for I paid sixpence 
my her! with a stick, do you iina- 1 to come in as well as him ; but I 
gine any evidence of a btmc with ■ shouldn't have said nothing neither 
a canc would he admitted!—God ; in this here affair, but methiuks I 
forbid! for if these licentious ex- • knows about shying at cocks as much 

• tensions of reason were suffered, as him. I remember what mon- 
we should soon have a man bring , strous good fun we had last Shrove- 
an action, stating a tossing in a Tuesday in our lane. My heart! 
blanket in his declaration, and give i what fun it was! why we shy’d 
a Hilton carpet in evidence. We down all the cocks in the neigh- 
will, however, for once, suffer the bourhood. 

law to look into the spirit and good There was Bobby Pestle the po- 
sense of things; and, taken in this tccarv, my unde Snuffle, and Pil- 

* view, I am absolutely on the nega- lage the exciseman, and honest lit- 
tive side of the question. How can tie Capias the baily. How wc did 
the throwing at cocks he capable laugh!—And so Pillage, he gets 
of introducing the evils appre- • tipsy, and he begun jawing, and 
bended, when the statutes give us : said as how I was a little sniveling 
ample remedy against the cause, ! rascal, and so I said he was a rascal 
and sublata causa tollitur effect as 1 • if lie come to that. So he hit me a 
The Vagrant Act clearly cotnpre- ! punch o’thernuns, and so I gin him 
liends all dissolute and disorderly another, and if it hadn’t been for 
assemblings, of which throwing at * Ned Softly, my heart! how I would 
cocks is surely one, and the Riot il ha* warmed him !—that I would. 
Act could be read no where with I do love shying at cocks, that I 
so much propriety. I do not ap- do, because it is sitch fun. And 
prebend that it quite falls under j what business has the Pope with my 
the idea of “ stage-plays and in- ! cocks?—I’ll shy at ’em for all him 
terludes,” forbidden in the statute |i —that I will. Sure I’m an Knglish- 
ef James; hut 20th Geo. II. against I man, I don’t care for the Pope nor 
tnusic, dancing , and such like, an't afeard on him, though Parson 
positively includes it: upon this Pummclcushion says as how lie’s as 
ground, 4 therefore, I shall rest the' bad as the Devil. My heart! what 
isstfe,* tfrid hope this illegal rule a wicked man he must be! I won* 

be set aside, and the former j dor now as they don’t have him be- 
: opinion quashed. j fore the Parlyment and hang him I 
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I would I know, that I would. Well, 

I likes liberty now and a- mob to 
my heart! Dear me what fun it 
was last summer when we broke all 
the windows because Lord Wel¬ 
lington beat the French! how I did 
laugh! But 1 dares for to say there 
is never no mobs in France! Lord! 
what fellers they must be to be 
afeard! Well! give me liberty!—! 
But perhaps this nasty Pope won’t 
let us draw King and Queen! 
o’Twelfth night, or roll down! 
Greenwich Hill of an Kaster-Mon- : l 
day, nor noneo’them kind of things 
soon ! Hang him ! 1 wish 1 had : 
him here—I’d warm him, that I j 
wonld—for 1 likes a little pleasure , 
o’that there sort, because it is sitch 
fun. But I thought, Mr. President, • 
as how the Pretender was dead; 
what, is there a new one ?—Well 1. 
don’t care; I’m reckon’d a bit of a , 
dab at shying, and I won’t leave olT 
for all him, that I won’t. And so,; 
Mr. President, I’ve said my say, 
and I shan’t take no more notice, j 
Several long and equally inter- j 
esting speeches succeeded, and the i 
victory seemed long doubtful, when j 
Dick Frantic thus continued the. 
debate:— 

Mr. President, 

It was far from my inten¬ 
tion to have troubled this society 
with any remarks of mine, being 
wholly unprepared; but I cannot 
su tfer this argument to d raw towards 
a conclusion without offering my 
voice against our corrupt and trai¬ 
torous administration, to shew their 
evil tendency to ruin their country 
and bring in both the Pope and 
Pretender. I can hardly keep my 
temper while I think on the present 
state.of our affairs. Look at our 
taxes and the decline of trade*, and 


tell me, si*, whether we ought to 
bear them. I know the venal Tories 
of the day, the hirelings of place 
and pension are ready tp mince the 
matter, and stoutly as^grt, that we 
are not yet undone, fhd that we 
have exerted ourselves to the ut¬ 
most—but I deny it. " It is a lie, 
a wicked lie, a damned lie.”—You 
may talk to me about taking Hum¬ 
bug and Lipsik, and playing at 
loggerheads with a dozen petty 
privateers, but I don’t care tiat 
(snapping his fingers) for all your 
successes. 

My questions are these:—Is the 
Congress to be banged at Newgate 
to-morrow ? No.—Is Boneyparty 
at the Tower in irons? No.—Is 
the whole French fleet at the bot¬ 
tom of the sea ? No—no—no—to 
the end of the chapter— (A clap). 

Will administration then pre- 
i tend to tell me wc have kept up all 
“the pride, and pomp, and circum¬ 
stance of glorious war,” as Voltaire 
says, when America is still where it 
was, and France has still a power¬ 
ful fleet. But we are told about 
Lousy Hannah, and two or three of 
the neighbouring islands — grant 
that they are taken, how can we 
bring our sugars home from thence 
in safety while the Americans are 
scouring the seas in every direction, 
and the French fleet is lying secure 
in Brest harbour ? What then is 
the French policy ?—What ?—Why 
to retake all these islauds, turn us 
all into negroes, and plant sugar 
to sweeten tlveir d—d lanthorn jaws 
with. Oh! curse ’em 1—they know 
what they’re about—they know on 
which side their bread is buttered—* 
they have been sworn at Highgate 

eveiv man John of them; and I 

* • • 

had rather go to the deVU for a year 
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than have Boney set his cl—d hoof | 
upon Great Britain. 

Now I’ll warrant me, ministers 
will tell us they have been deficient 


squared their Ps and Qs after an¬ 
other fashion. The moment the 
rebellion broke out, here comes I 
with my ships and my soldiers, snap 


in their intelligence — but whose ( j up the ringleaders, clap ’em into a 
fault’s tlmtf Why I wouldn’t give ji cart like a disagreeing jury,* bring 


( ’em ovtr, try ’em at the Old Bui- 
j ley, and tuck ’em up ! What would 
j Mounseer have said ? Would he 
j have taken their parts, think ye? 
Not a bit on’t!—he’d have made 
his bow and hopped off, believe me! 
—and then instead of these taxes. 


rush for a minister that dpes not 
know a thing merely because he is 
not told it.—Then what has our 
fleet been about? Why did we not 
crush a handful of American cock¬ 
boats in the shell ? Ask your admi- 
• nistratioo. Why have we suffered 
such repeated disgrace in the cap- ' and bankruptcies, and invasions, 
lure of our finest frigates ? Ask S. we should have kept our money in 
your admirals. 1 am neither Whig . our pockets and our heads on our 
nor Tory—1 am neither partial nor .. shoulders But ministry, sir, have 
impartial—1 am no party-man, but, played their cards in a very dilfer- 
I am convinced that this ministry cut style, and now we depend on 
is like a thief in a cellar, eating up i our militia to save our throats.— 
the bowels of the state. Why can’t " Tcmplc-Bar longs for their heads ; 
this ministry conquer France, like Ictus not withhold them ! No ! let 
the Black Prince ? Because they f us sacrifice these traitors to our just 
are corrupt. Why don’t they hang revenge, atone for the blood and 
President Maddison ? Because they ! treasure they have expended, ami 
arecorrupt. Why can’t they crush |l glory in the rc-establishment of 
those American upstarts? Because ; j our liberties and laws, 
they arc corrupt. So we may be as ( But, sir, my grandmother, who 
certain of ruin as of death and old j had great talents for poetry, has 
clothes, and are all undone as a couched these sentiments in more 

J 1 

man would undo an oyster. :[ elegant terms in an ode, which. 

What signifies our standing thus'j though written above thirty year* 
shilly-shally? I am fordoing things j ago, is so applicable to the present 
at once; hatchet and halter, block * 
and gibbet for my money. Have 
they miscarried? hang ’em up !— i 
Have their heads been faulty ? chop j 
’em off! That’s your plan, and 
when once these resolutions have 
been carried into effect, we shall 
have peace with the whole world. 

Now, Mr. President, bad I been 
consulted at first, before I would 
have given those Yankee scoun¬ 
drels their liberty, and put as it 
wfctie a knife Ulto tbeir hands to cut 
throats ^icb, I would have 


occasion, that, with your permis¬ 
sion, I shall have the honour of re 7 

citing it — ( Hear! hear ! hear !) 

• 

ODE. 

O the Devil, the Devil! 

Olhr Devil, the D-! 

Secb ■ ne«r year as this 

Would a blind man gladly nee. 

CHORUS. 

Here we are dead at a atop. 

And there we sink deeper and derpet. 
Little Ge —rgy'a •« sound os a top, 

And his primate not I lent a Ire per*. 

Fol 1*1, kc. 

. • UrANw*, . . . V ., 
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O that matttra arc rigid ! 

O tbut aubjcrta sue weighty ! 

Who wouldn't fowl lo lire 

lu aeventceu hnmlrcil mid eighty? 

CHOR.’ 

Parliaments ■•|iinlible nuil gabble, 

Ministers wonder and stare. 

Fleets they go barkwnril slid forwards, 

And troubles remain as they were. 

Fol lol, Ac. . 

Ob! my Jemmy, tny Jemmy! 

Ol»! my Jemmy, my deary! 

Such a First Lord as this 
Is neither far nor neary. 

CIIOR. 

Here*! au inferior Heel, 

>Viih an adiniial wra|»t up in Annuel; 

Here wc get knock'll on I lie head. 

And there liny come into tbe( liannel. 

Fol lol, Ac. 

Oh! how bloody and stout 

Fights onr commander in chief! 

Oh! what solid remsins 

Of ibe spirit of English roust beef! 

CHOR. 

Here G-make* snuffers and buttons, 

Since kings must have something to do; 


aw 

I Aud here wc play the bond-organ, ^ 

And gallop from Windsor to Kew. - y 
“ Fol lol, Ac, 

O what a golden age! - *' 

O how baxoui and funny!' 

Tbia ia the way for a land * , 

To be flowing with inilk and honey. 

ciior. • 

Here we're demolish'd, abolish'd. 

And oot in a way to get right— 

Huzza, boys, the kingdom'! a-Arr, 

Let's all tun away by the light! 

Fol lol, kt 

After the clapping which suc- 
• cccdcd the recitation of this ner- 
i| vous and original composition had 
erased, the president proceeded to 
j take the sense, or rather, nonsense, 
\ of the company on the subject he¬ 
ll fore them; after which, he an- 
!; non need, as the question for dis- 
• mission on the following Thursday: 
| “ Whether is it best to share your 

head reilh a brick-bat or a glass 
il bottler 
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in their devoted, yet powerful ene¬ 
my, and with his blood sealed the 
independence of Europe. 

Those of our readers that have 


Our last Retrospect reported 
Bonaparte at Dresden. One short 
month has witnessed a sad change 
in his fortunes! — Himself once 
more a fugitive at Paris; his armies 
once more slaughtered,taken,or dis¬ 
persed; his generals killed, drown¬ 
ed, captured, or flying ; all his late 
allies his enemies; Germany eman¬ 
cipated from his yoke, the coa¬ 
lesced forces on the Rhine; and 
his own frontiers threatened with 
immediate invasion ! 

These are the first fruits of the 
giant conflict at Leipsig (18th Oct.) 
that battle of battles (in the literal 
sense of the word), in which seve¬ 
ral distinct grand armies, headed 
by Ctaiperors, kings,- and princes, 
moved like so many minor divi¬ 
sions upon a common centre, drove 


, perused the details of these im¬ 
portant events in tlie daily jour- 
I liais, will give us credit, when wc 
J assert the impossibility of condens¬ 
ing within the limits usually al-. 
lotted to our Report, a narrative 
of the multifarious and momentous 
,j occurrences from wliicb the histofy. 

| of Europe has to date a new ccra».. 
and which are at this moment opt < 

even known with sufficient clear- 

• 

ness. With this appeal for any 
: omission or imperfection, wje shall 
i endeavour to do our best. 

Our last report left t|ie graqd,! 
army u 
in the 


qdei Prince Sejiwarzenbecg . 
mountains much divide By- 
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hemiafrom Saxony, Gen. Bluchers 
army in the vicinity of Bautzen, 
the Prussian corps of Generals 
Tauenzien and Bulow more north¬ 
ward along the Elster, and the! 
Crown Prince of Sweden, with an 
army of Swedes and Russians, 
partly between Zerbst and Ross- 
lau, and his advanced guard al¬ 
ready on the left bank of the Elbe, 
maintaining the points of Dessau 
and Acken, which latter town had 
been rendered defensible by forti¬ 
fications. j 

Ney, who had been chased across ! 
the Elbe in consequence of the 
battle of Dcnnewitz, was next • 
employed by Bonaparte in oppos¬ 
ing the Crown Prince's operations, | 
and sent with about 25,000 men • 
against Dessau, to drive the Swed¬ 
ish advanced guard across the Elbe. 
This he accomplished so far as to 
gain possession of Dessau and of 
the banks of the Elbe as far down 
as its conflux with the Saale ; but 
Acken, on the other side of the 
last-mentioned river, remained in 
possession of'ftie Crown Prince's ! 
troops. ; 

Some time before, the Swedish 
Prince Royal had detached the ' 
enterprizihg partisan, Gen. Czcr- : 
nicheff, with 3000 cavalry, to make 
a diversion on the side of Casscl. 
Without entering into a detail of 
the proofs of judgment and acti¬ 
vity displayed both in the arduous I 
march upon that city, and in several ! 
brilliant combat? that general had 
to sustain in this expedition, and 
under the Walls of the city (which 
the mOck-king Jerome left only two ! 
hours before Czeniicheff’s appear¬ 
ance), we shall briefly state, that 
the French General' Alix was, after 
m severe contest, obliged to surren¬ 


der the capital (30th Sept.)/ Off' 
condition of his being allowed to 
follow his fugitive master, who, 
by way .of pirlF, created General 
Alix Count of Frcudenthal. 
CzernichefPs arrival was hailed by 
the inhabitants of the city, and 
1500 Hessian troops joined his 
standard. After a few days stay, 
Czernicbeff? finding that great 
masses of troops were hastening 
in waggons, from even Mentz, 
against his little band, evacuat¬ 
ed the town, taking with him nu¬ 
merous trophies of conquered can¬ 
non, and abundance of booty from 
the public chests of the usurper’s 
administrations. 

Another cotenipomry and equal¬ 
ly brilliant exploit introduces to 
us our old friend, the brave Hetman 
Platoff. On the 28th Sept, he fell 
in, near Altcnhurg, with the elite of 
the French cavalry, 8000 in num¬ 
ber, under General Lcfcbvrc, rout¬ 
ed them completely, took prisoners 
1500 men, 40 officers, and 5 pieces 
of cannon. 

Thus affairs remained until the 
end of September; Bonaparte him¬ 
self still tarried at Dresden, but 
the greatest part of his army had, 
in the latter days of that month, 
abandoned the Saxon capital, and 
moved by its right towards Roch- 
litz ; while Angercau, with a reserve 
of about 15,000 men, had arrived 
from Wurtzburg at Coburg. In 
the mean time the Russian army 
of reserve had also moved by for¬ 
ced marches into Bohemia, and its 
arrival with the grand army was 
the signal for an admirably com¬ 
bined, universal movement of alf the 
several allied armies into Saxony. 

The grand army, under Prlhce 
Schwarzeilbcrg,' 180,000 jtft>ng f 
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broke up on the 1st of October, | another bridge was therefore im- 
descended from the Bohemian mediately thrown over at Rosslau, * 
mountains into Saxony, and, mov- opposite Dessau, by which, and 
ing by its left, established itself in that at Acken, the whole army of 
the line from Frey berg to Chem- the Crown Prince crossed on tht 
itilft. filucher, likewise, broke up same day, and on the 5th effected 
with his army on the 1st October, its complete junction with General 
und, marching by iierzberg, arriv- j Bluclier, forming a combined force 
cd on the 3d at Elstcr, on the right J of 130,000 men, which, to the end 
hank of the Elbe (a few miles above of this Report, will be found acting 
Wittenberg), crossed the river the conjointly. Ney retired upon Dii- 
samc day, with tome Opposition,' ben in the first instance, 
and forthwith attacked a French , In spite of these portentously 
corps which, under General Ber- j threatening movements of his cne- 
trand, lad entrenched itself on an ! mies, Bonaparte, by infatuation or 
isthmus between Wartenburg and | fatality, still loitered at Dresden 
Hledin. r l'he camp was storm- with the old Saxon king. His stay 
eel, not without severe loss to the! at Dresden, like that at Moscow, 
corps of General D’York. But the has cost him his army, and lias re¬ 
loss of the French amounted to a j doted bis military pretensions to 
complete overthrow and rout. Be- ! the rank of a second rate, or rather 
sides a great number of killed and ! a had general. It was only on the 
wounded, it consisted of 1000 pri- > 7th October, when the hostile screen 
soners, 10 cannon, and 70 tumbrils. 1 around him was nearly closed, that 
Two thousand French, cut otf from he could tear himself from the fas- 
the rest, effected their escape : cinating influence of the Saxon 
across the Elbe to Wittenberg,' capital. Whije an army of up- 
which was then vigorously besieg- • wards of 50,000 men ? stationed 
cd by General Thumeii (the con- about Rochlitz, observed the inove- 
queror of Spandau), and had been 1 ments of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
in Haines daily since the 30th Sept. | Bonaparte proceeded down the 
owing to the effect of Congreve** J Mnlda, with a view, perhaps, of 
rockets, directed by a British de- j| attacking the combined forces of 
taciiment under Captain Boguc. j! the Crown Prince and of Blucher; 

The Crown Prince no sooner hut, on his arrival at Duben (10th 
learnt the success of these aduiira- ,j Oct.), these two coalesced armies, 
hie operations of* General Bluchcr, i t instead of being on the spot where 
than he determined to pass his he expected to find them, had at- 
wliole army over the Kibe at Acken, * ready, according to a bold plan 
a point on the left which Ney, then ; conceived by the Crown Prince 
still at Dessau, had omitted to so- j himself, moved between him and 
cure. On the 4th, the passage at j France. With a view to come quite 
that place was to have been effect -1 in the rear of Bonaparte, the Swc- 
ed, and had already commenced, dish Prince und Blucher, on the 
whan it was learnt, that Blucher** 10th and'11th, had crossed to the 
approach had induced Ney to era- left bunk ot the Stale, and e*~ 
cirate Dessau the same morning; tended themselves fron*Bernburg 
No. LX. Vol X. 3B 
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to Halle, and even to Merseburg. 1 180,000 men) at and near Leipzig* 
Confident in the wisdom of their I there to await the shock, and to 
councils and in their strength, they j! fight tor his existence, 
had ventured upon this plan, al- jl In'this,he had no time to lose; 
though they were fully aware, that for, on the 12th October, the Bo- 
tbereby they left all their bridges heinian army extended from Al¬ 
to the mercy of the enemy ; that ten burg to Zeitz, and cv# u Pcgau. 
they opened him a free passage to • But no sooucr had Bonaparte re- 
thc right hank of the Elbe; and traced his steps upon Leipzig, than 
that, if Bonaparte should dare to; Bluchea»and the Crown Prince 
hazard the stroke, he might even began to move; they recrossed the 
march upon Berlin. Saale on the 13th, and advanced 

Their expectations were partly cautiously towards Leipzig, 
realized : Napoleon began to ina- j Thus, on the loth of October, at 
ncL-uvre on both sides down the | night, the great hero of the age 
Elbe, and passed a considerable . found himself nearly hermetically 
force, under Kcgnier, to the right sealed up in his position at Lcip- 
bank, which forced Tlutmcn to zig. We sav nearly, for we are 
abandon the siege of \\ iitenberg, ; not sure whether about one tenth 
to fall back, in the first instance, ! part of the circle around him, in 
upon Tuucnzien at Zerbst, and the direction of Poland and Russia, 
afterwards wiih the latter towards ' was not left unclosed. Nine tenths 
Potsdam, to cove r the Prussian ca- ij were certainiy occupied as follows : 
pital. Kcgnier, making a sweep «—The corps uf Prince Lichtcn- 
along the right bank of the Kiln stein, of Tnielmaii, of Ginlay, and 
from W it ten berg to Hosslau, took of Platotf, extended from Weissen- 
a revers and destroyed the allied lens on the Saale, to the Elster; tlic 
bridges, and returned by the way of corps of General Mecrleldt, he- 
Dtssau. The garrison of Magde- . tween the Els ter and Pleissc ; bo- 
burg, too, detached strongly to- , tween the Pleisse and Part ha were 
wards Bcrnburg, to assist these several Russian and Prussian corps, 
demonstrations; but all in vain : under Gents. Wittgenstein, Klcist, 
the Crown Prince and Blucher re- Klenau, Ac .; and the army of Ge- 
inained firm behind the Saale,; neral Bcnnigsen, which bad also 
watching the motions of Bonaparte, j been brought forward to Colditz, 
and awaiting the arrival upon the was pushing on Grimnia and 
latter river of the leftof the grand j; Wurtzcn. On the north, the line 
Bohemian army. When Bona- i, of the Crown Prince and of Blucli- 
partc found that all his conipli- j er, stretched from Halle toMcrsc- 
cated maiueuvres were disregard- J burg and Gross-Kugcl. 
ed, that the Bohemian army was j Of the great events which we 
steadily pursuing its advance to- l| have now to trace, wo possess as 
wards Leipzig, extending its left j yet no precise details, or even uny 
towards the Saale, and that towards ; very clear general accounts. Five 
the west lie was completely inter | Gothenburg mails being duo, the- 
ciJtfed, he finally determined to l.only materials before us are, two 
,4MCcntraie all bis. army (at least .baaty dispatches from Sir Charier 
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Stewart, of the 17th and 19th of n tie, we possess as yet no satisfactory 
October, and several very ludi- ! account. It appears that Bona- 


crous French bulletins. 

The 10th of October wjis the day 
fixed upon, by the allies* for a si¬ 
multaneous onset upon all - the 
French positions north and south 
of Leipzig; Blucher on the former, 
and the grand army on the latter 
side. The result of the veteran’s 
attack may be anticipated, for with 
Blue her attack and victory are al¬ 
lowed to be synonymous. He found 
a strong French army, commanded 
by Key, and consisting of three 
corps, under Marmont, Bertrand, 
and Rognier, in an excellent po¬ 
sition, between Lindenthal, Hade- 

■ 

feld, and Freyroda; attacked, him- j 
self, the enemy’s right, with Gene¬ 
ral Langeron’s corps, supported by 


parte (as on the 27th August, be- 
; lore Dresden), did not wait for tl>e 
• attack of the allies, but advanced 
; himself against them, and especial¬ 
ly against their center at Liebert-' 
Wolkowitz (about six miles due 
south of Leipzig). Seconded by 
the whole of hi9 cavalry, under 
Murat, he succeeded in forcing the 
center of the grand army, and 
would no doubt have made good 
use of this advantage, had not the 
Austrian reserves been brought up 
opportunely. Their cuirassiers 
charged in column, with the most 
consummate skill and the most 
desperate bravery. Nothing could 
withstand them; the battle was re¬ 
trieved, General Latour Mnubourg 


that of General St. Priest; whilst j’ lost his leg, and, according to Sir 
the brave General D’York assailed Charles Stewart’s imperfect 


ac- 


the left, and the Russian guards j; count, at the close of the evening, 
and advanced guard pressed on the i, both armies remained nearly on the 
main road to Leipzig. The con- | ground on which the contest corn¬ 
iest was obstinate and murderous, j menced. 

and lasted from noon till night. It This may have been the case, ge« 
cost the allies from 0 to 7000 men ;i nerally speaking; but we are in¬ 
put hors de combat , among whom 'j dined to believe, that, by this 
were a great number of officers of J drawn battle, Bonaparte gained the 


rank ; hut it was crowned with a 
most glorious victory, compelling 
the French to pass the Parilia, with ! 
the. loss of 12,000 killed, wounded,! 
and prisoners, of forty pieces of; 
cannon, one eagle, and many 
caissons. 


practicability of bis personal es¬ 
cape on the 19th. Probably the 
left wing of the grand army, which 
extended across the main road from 
Leipzig to Woissenfels (by which 
all he saved did escape two days- 

jj after), was considerably weakened' 

il 


If the simultaneous contest on I' or thrown back on the 10th. But 


the south of Leipzig had been 
equally successful, the deliverance 
of Germany would not only date 
two days earlier, but, in all proba¬ 
bility, the hero of the age would, 
instead of Su Cloud, now repose 
from his labours in SpAiidau. Of 
Hhis infinitely more murderous bat- 


to return to our narrative. The 
I7thwasa day of portentous cal m: 
old Blucher, with his brave Prus«* : 
sians, was underarms at two o’clock 
in the morning, ready to set to 
again; but as part of the Crown 
Prince's army wjh yet behind, and * 
as General Bcunigsen was under* 1 
3 B 2 
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stood to be unable to arrive in hi* a solid square of infiwitfjV/Uiiich, 
-posuionat Griroma before the 17th, after one fire, delivered ittfjf -up 
the renewal of the general and dc- as if panic-struck. Captain Hogue/ 
cjsive grand struggle was, by all the commander of the rocket bri- 
partit‘6, deferred till the next day. gade, here met the death of a 
Bonaparte, who could well anti- hero. As soon as the discomfiture 
cipate the fury of this second at- | of the enemy rendered the psitri- 
tack, and who must now already \ otic resolution practicable, a large 
have despaired of extricating him- force of Hessians and Saxons went 
pelf and his army, without the loss over to the Crown Prince, with 22 
of a great proportion of it, thought guns. The latter were immedi- 
it high time to open himself a vent, ately directed against the French, 
by which lie might at least escape and the brave Germans themselves 
with the remainder, in case he led against their oppressors. Gen. 
should be worsted the next day. Bluchcr, in tlie mean time, having 
Accordingly, on the 18th, in the crossed the Partha lower down, 
morning at three o'clock, lie de- forced his way close to Leipzig, 
tached General Bertrand towards notwithstanding the desperate and 
Weissenfels, to open the road to for some time effectual stand which 
Krfurth; and, from subsequent was made against General Lange- 
events, we are inclined to credit ron at the village of Schttnfcld. 
the assertion in tlie French papers, Thus, on the north and nortli- 
which states tlie full success of least of Leipzig, the armies of the 

Crown Prince and of Blnclier had 
gained a complete victory at tlie 
noon. • close of day. Bloody, however, 

This judicious and most ncccs- as their laurels were, the shiiulta- 
sar}* precaution taken, Bonaparte, j neous battles on the south side, 
at sun-rise on the 18tli, arrai 
devoted armies around Leip 
resist the tremendous onset 
allies on every side of the city, was made by the eneuiv at Prohst- 
Tlie Crown Prince having now lieyda, Stelleritz, and Conncwitz ; 
moved up his army, and taken I but the dilVcrent columns of the 
80,000 men from that of General grand army bearing unremittingly 
Blucher (who was to maintaiii his j on those points, finally carried 
position in front of Lcjpzig, and i every thing before them ; General 
use lus utmost endeavours to gain jl, Bcnnigson having been joined by 
yjie place), attacked the enemy at ‘.j General Bubua from Dresden, tak- 
T'aucha, on the Partha. He ef-j ; ing the villages upon the right 
fccted the passage of the latter hank of the Reutschove, and Gen. 
river with little opposition; but Giulay manoeuvring with 25,000 
afterwards encountered serious re- Austrians upon the left hank of 
Ktstancc at die village of Pauns- j the Klster, assisted by the corps of 
dor*], niberc, liowcver, the British General Thielmann and of Prince 
rocket brigade was brought into Liclrtcnstcin. Tho-reanlt of tlie 
Mieb effective play as to paralyze \ictory on this side, was, that the 


*ed liis | were still more desperate and mur- 
zig, to 1 derous, although not less decisive, 
of tlie The most determined resistance 


Bertrand’s expedition, and his be¬ 
ing in possession of Weissenfels at 
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enemy loat above 10,900 men in The magazines, artillery, aadstores 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, of Leipzig, with the King of Sax- 
together with 95 pieces of artillery; ony, all his court, the garrison, and 
and during this battle, too, 17 bat- rear-guard of the French army; all 
talious of German, iufantry, witli the enemy's wounded (the number 
all their generals aud stall’, came of which exoeeds 30,009); thenar- 
qver in a body. row escape of Bonaparte, wjie fled- 

AH the victorious armies bivou- i from Leipzig at nine o’clock, the 
Ocqued on the ground their valour allies entering at eleven; the cpin- 
had wrested from the enumy. In I pletc deroule of the French army, 
tiie night, Bonaparte directed the : who are endeavouring to escape in 
remains of his army tu commence all directions, and who are still 
a retreat upon Weisseufds; which surrounded in all directions, are 
was continued till tike morning, tire next object* of exultation.” 
when Leipzig was attacked and This enumeration, given in the 
carried, after a short resistance,moment of the event itself, may 
by the armies of General Blucher, • contain some trifling error* ; but 
of the Prince lloval, of General j the balance of future emendation 
Bemiigseii, and of Prince Schwarz- will probably appear in our favour, 
enberg. Munnont and Macdonald j Bertrand, we find, made good his 
commanded within, and, together .escape; but Prince Poniatowsky, 
witli Angeivau and Victor, nar- created a niarsluil the day before, 
row ly escaped with a small escort. , was drowned in endeavouring to 
The Kmpcror of Russia, the avoid the bayonets of the coll¬ 
iding of Prussia, aud the Crown querors. 

Prince of Sweden, at the head of ; The French accounts of these 
their respective troops, triumph- disasters are truly diverting. AI-* 
antly entered the town at different though Bonaparte has the impu- 
points, and met ill the great square, jdence to tell his dejected adhe- 
amidst the acclamations of the in- rents in France, that lie gained a 
habitants—a scene worthy the pen- I great'victory on the ISth, yet his 
cil of a great artist. j very own tale belies him .— u He 

The trophies and immediate fruits would have pursued this victory 
of these victories of tlic Irtth of | on the 19tb, and renewed the coo- 
October, are thus enumerated by j test, but for want of can non-balls 
Sir Charles Stewart:—“ Tile col- j —We think be had quite enough 
lective loss, on the part of the! of them.—“ He would ha,ve brought 
enemy, of above 100 pieces of j| his army entire to Mcntz, but for * 
cannon, 00,000 men, an immense i* the stupidity of a poor corporal, 
number of prisonns, the desertion who blew up a bridge by ft few 
of the whole of the Sax uu army, also minutes too soon; by which cow- 
of the Bavarian and Wirtcmberg! (relents, hi* whole reur-guard re- 
troops, consisting of artillery, ca- mained behind, and the French 
valry,and infantry; many generals, victorious army arrived at Erfimth 
annmg whom are, Keg uier,Vallery,j as a beaten army should have ar- ‘ 
Bnt&o, Bertrand, aud Lauriston. l rived;’’ aud a fwinoreof the like 
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Kapo/tonnades, which, thank Hea¬ 
ven and bis own folly, all the world 
are sit present up to. 

‘ That the losses of what remain¬ 
ed of the French army subsequently 
to the date of Sir Charles Stewart’s 
last dispatch (10th Oct.), and even 
on that day/ must have been im¬ 
mense, is almost a matter of course. 
But the want of any advices of a 
later date, fronudthcr British agents 
or the allies themselves, leaves us 
totally in ignorance of the extent 
of them. French accounts, how¬ 
ever, of very fresh dates, add the 
following few isolated facts to the 
history of this devoted army. 

It is officially known, that Ba¬ 
varia (us we confidently surmised 
in our last Retrospect) joined the 
allied powers, or the Continental 
System, as a British statesman hap¬ 
pily termed the grand coalition, by 
a treaty concluded between the 
Bavarian General AVrede and the 
Austrian General Prince Rcuss, on 
the 8th October ; and that, in con¬ 
sequence of that treaty, the Aus¬ 
trian and Bavarian armies immedi¬ 
ately coalesced under the supreme 
command of the Bavarian general, 
and iustkntly broke up by forced 
marches from Braunau to the the¬ 
atre of war. The energetic pa¬ 
triotism which has burst forth 
throughout Germany, must have 
marvellously speeded the steps of 
this army; for ; in the latter days 
of October, we find part of it at 
least, as by magic, transported to 
tbevicinity of Francfort (a distance 
of upwards of 300 miles), with the 
ndble and daring resolution of in¬ 
terposing its^f right across the line 
of Bonaparte*! retreat to Mentz. 
Tbo‘ French bulletins, a miserable 


it 




source, which, for want of any 
other information, we are compel¬ 
led to resort to, give an account of 
a great battle winch took place on 
the river Kintztg, near hanau, the. 
30th October. Ten thousand of 
the Austro-Baviarians and from 4 
to 500 of th e grande nation, put hors 
de combat, is quite a mutter of 
course: it is also equally credible, 
ill-it “ the emperor did not wish to 
pursue the enemy in his retreat, 
die army being fatigued; and his 
majesty, far from attaching any 
importance to it, could only have 
seen with regret the destruction of 
4 or 5000 Bavarians, which would 
have hern the result of that pur¬ 
suit so that, according to the 
succeeding bulletin, this spared 
army had the ingratitude to cross 
the kintzig again the next day, 
and to attack General Bertrand* 
corps ; in which ungenerous act it 
is natural to suppose, that it uiust 
have met the punishment due to 
itsoblivion of the favour of the pre¬ 
ceding day,and to have been driven, 
I'cjhc dans les reins, across the river 
with a further diminution of 3000 
men. In the battle of the 30th» 
General Wrcde is stated to have 
received a mortal wound. We shall 
know more about these matters by 
our next Report; but we arc quite 
content for the present with the 
intelligence Bonaparu? gives us of 
the arrival of himself at Mentz on 
the 2d November, and of Ins re¬ 
maining troops, which he rates at 
100,000 (out 6f 350,000 at least* 
which lie had on the Saale exactly * 
six months before) on the two or 
three following days. It is no lets 
•ati.factory to learn from him, that, 
on. tlje 7th Nov. be bad aigne^ 
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with k stroke of his omnipotent 
pen, the reorganization of the army, 
und had nominated to all the vucaif 
situations ; that th£ artillery was 
reorganizing, that tlic cavalry was 
reorganizing; in short, that all 
was reorganizing. A Leipzig re¬ 
organization nine months after the 
Moscow reorganization! All the 
strong places on the Rhine were 
arming; Macdonald was sent to 
Cologne, to organize an army on the 
lower Rhine; Victor to Strashurg, 
to organize another on the upper 
Rhine; and Marmont remained at 
Mcntz, to organize an army of the 
middle Rhine; while Kcllermann 
had been ordered to Metz, to or¬ 
ganize an army of reserve in the 
interior of France. Except at Hoch- 
lieim (two miles from Mentz), where 
Bertrand, with 40,000 (?) men, is 
stateil to occupy an entrenched po¬ 
sition, no French are left on the 
right hank of the Rhine; and Bo¬ 
naparte himself, after seeing the 
wrecks of his second army safe 
over the bridge, left Mentz on the 
8th Nov. and arrived at Paris on 
the day following. That councils 
of finance, of state, and of other 
denominations, have unremittingly 
been held since his return, we need 
not he surprised at, for if ever he 
needed good councils it is at this 
period. 

On the lower Elbe we have to 
record no event of great moment, 
except, perhaps, the capture of 
Bremen (15th Oct.) by General 
Tcttenborn. The French com¬ 
mandant, Colonel Tliuillier, being 
killed the day before, bis successor 
thooght proper to capitulate for a 
safe evacuation, not to serve dur¬ 
ing oi ur ye«r. This conquest may 
be transient, but, as Davoust bat 


become insulated through tlsebattle 
of Leipzig, we hardly think he wilt 
be silly enough to shut himself up 
in a city like Hamburgh; and 
therefore confidently hope, that all 
the northern sea-coast and rivers, 
of Germany, will immediately be 
abandoned by the French, and the 
direct communication with Eng¬ 
land be restored. 

In regard to the operations on 
the side of Italy, the length of the 
preceding narrative, as well as the 
still existing want of authentic and 
precise information, compels us to 
great brevity. The French papers 
(our only source) mention several 
affairs that have taken place in the 
course of October, in all which 
the troops of Bcaulmrnois are stat¬ 
ed to have been victorious in a mi¬ 
litary point of view; but, geogra¬ 
phically speaking, it is confessed, 
that all these victories have been 
followed with successive retreats, 
first to the Isonzo, tlieu to the 
Tagliamento, and next to the Pi- 
avc. On the 30th October,. Eu¬ 
gene’s head-quarters are said to. 
have been at Bassano. That the 
Austrian army under Gen. Hiller 
is consequently in possession of a 
great part of the ancient Venetian 
territory, may be assumed as a fact; • 
and it is equally probable, that 
Trieste has returned to its old so- > 
vcrcign. A fresh conscription of. 
15,000 Italians has been decreed ; 
but supposing the call to be effao- . 
tual, the addition even of tbat 
force will not retrieve Bonaparte’* * 
affairs in Italy, especially now that, - 
by the defection of Bavaria, an¬ 
other Austrian force has been ep« . 
abled <o come down from thesTg-' 
rol direct upon Verona, in the rear 
of Eugene’s position. 
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Although theextent -of our oar- j over, will, now that the war ia to 
rtlire almost fotbida oar indulging be transferred within his frontiers, 
in any butmatter of fact statements, paralyze his excrtiousj while, on 
yet:we eaunot repress some of the the part of thc/allic», not only die 
most obvious reflections which prc- means of many countries arecalled 
sent themselves on the survey of forth in competition with tlic cx- 
tlie great events we I rave just re- hausted resources of one;; but Great 
cited. Tire fairest prospects at j Britain, the Kgis, the sheet-anchor 
length exist of Europe returning of Euro|>c&ii freedom, lends iier 
to ti.e happiness which it enioyed: powerful aid to all. With inward 
before tlie hydra of Gallic anarchy pride may hereafter the British his- 
Aiid ambition began to rear its de- || torian tell posterity, that there was 
atructive he ad. As far as the glo- jj a period when his country hud three 
rioii9 work of universal cinancipa- : | armies of her own carrying on war 
tiou has proc eeded even now, we * in distant regions (France, Canu- 
arc justified io looking toacoinpa- • da, Hanover), at the same time that 
rative state of ease and a preponder- j she subsid ized till Europe against 
Alice of the good cause for $nmc «i France: for at this moment Bri- 
years to come.* But it would be ;i tish subsidiary uid is Hewing to Si- 
vain to hope for a radical cure, un- •» cily, to Portugal, to Spain, to SWe- 
til a-thorough excision of the en- »; den, to Prussia, to Kussia, and to 
venomed canker he effected. This 'Austria. Besides the treaties by 
exgision, wc have more than once j which our pecuniary assistance is 
maintained, and row are not shv ;; afforded to the latter three powers, 
in repeating, consists in nothing jj and which will be noticed below, 
abort of the head or the abdication ij these powers hove entered among 
of the monster, to whom the world || themselves into treaties of amity 
owes all its woes. “ Feri tyrannum" h and defensive alliance (9th Sept.>, 
ought to be the motto of the va- * by which they reciprocally gua- 
lorous champions of European free- | rantee each other's dominions, and 
dom in their prosecution off this | pledge themselves to succour each 
holy .war. That the tyrant, in the • other with 90,000 men, to be fur- 
con tempi ation of the intended de- i nishedby each, in case, even after 
struction of his usurped crown, will Jj a peace, any one of thp parties bp 
make stupendous and speedy efforts I attacked. ^ 

to avert the doom which threatens Spanish peninsula. 

him, his character and recent ex- The only intelligence of moment 
perience warrant us to expect. But from Lord W ellington’s army, is, 
ev^n-supposingthespell with which | the fall of the fortress of PaiRplunft. 
he holds the sway over the lives of j The garrison, to what amount wo 
the French people, undimiuished, areas yet uninformed, surrendered 
the more numerous veteran war- themselves as prisoners of wjr on 
nor* of use allied countries, and the dist October, to Pod parlos 
mere the spirit which animates* Kspaira, whose conduct dating tine 
boih4f|9 leaders ewd the men, leave arduous blockade is highly extolled 
■odaobtaitotbvfiaai rsauk.. The I by Ids lordship.. This- hkmdUu 
Hat of financial rtaources^ awa> jkaod important xoqujgition of the 
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Instf remaining key of the western 
froiiMer, compensates,in somemea-1 
sure, lor the heavy ex pence of lives 
at width we previously purchased 
the possession of St. Se bast ion. j 
Thus, with'the exception of a small 1 
tenure in Catalonia, lias British 
\alour purged the soil of its ally 
from the perfidious grasp of French 
usurpation; and cleared itself the 
way for serious operations on 
Flench ground, which, probably, 
have commenced crc now; since it 
is confidently stated, that our army 
broke up towards the A dour on the 
Hth November. 

On the Hth September the trien- !| 
nial sittings of the General and Kx- j; 
traorJinary Cortes closed constitu- j; 
tionally, and will be succeeded by 
tlie assembly of the Ordinary Cor¬ 
tes, whose deputies were already 
engaged in verifying their powers. 
In the mean time, a deputation 
from the dissolved (Extraordinary 
Cortes remain in function until the 
Ordinary Cortes shall commence 
their legislative labours. The seat 
of the legislature and of the go¬ 
vernment has provisionally been 
transferred to the Isla de Leon, | 
owing to strong symptoms of the 
yellow fever which have appeared 
at Cadiz; and now, that Pamplu- ! 
nu has fallen, is expected to be ii- ; 
nally removed to the capital. At 
Gibraltar, we lament to say, that j 
dreadful malady has made and is | 
making great ravages, the daily 1 
deaths averaging between 90 and j 
85 by the last accounts. At Malta 
the plague is reported to be rapid¬ 
ly declining. 

UNITED STATES. 

The occurrence* of our petty 
Transatlantic warfare that we have 
to^notlce, 'would be insignificant 1 ," 
Nq. LX. Vol. X. 


ii 


even without being contrasted with 
the gigantic conflicts io Germany. 
The naval news is unfavourable. • 

On the 5th Sept, the United 
States brig Enterprize captured 
bis Majesty's brig Boxer, after a 
well contested action, iu which 
both commanders lost their lives. 

Another British vessel of war, 
the Dominica schooner, has been 
taken by the American privateer 
Decatur. Our loss consisted of 
4ft wounded and 19 killed, among 
the latter ail the Dominica’s offi¬ 
cers. 

On the 8th Sept, another action 
of several hours was fought on 
Lake Ontario, between the British 
fleet under Sir James Yeo, and the 
American squadron under Com¬ 
modore Chauncey. It was a drawn 
battle, in which the loss on either 
side proved trilling; and the Ame¬ 
rican commodore having the wind 
in his favour, was enabled to with¬ 
draw from the contest unmolested. 

The most decisive, and nt the 
same time the most unfortunate na¬ 
val combat, was fought the 10th 
Sept, on Lake Erie, between a 
small British squadron of six ves¬ 
sels (which had been wholly man¬ 
ned and equipped by the Cana¬ 
dians), and an American squadron 
of nine ships, under Commodore 
Perry. The result was, the surren¬ 
der of our whole fleet, after a spi¬ 
rited and murderous resistance. Of 
this lake, therefore, the Americans, 
for the-present, are absolute mas¬ 
ters. — 

In regard to land operations, we • 
find, on the western extremity, an 
unsuccessful attempt of the British 
Colonel Proctor against Sandusky 
Fort, on the Sd Augt The spirited, 
rettotanoeef th* Atnerie^.gam* 
3 C 
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not only rendered the enter- 1 | consummate wisdom and propri- 
•■fcrize abortive, but caused us a || cly, that it exacted the unanimous 
nfevereloss of valuable soldiers and 
'jrf many of our Indian warriors. 

On the arrival of the commander i 
in chief, Sir George Prcvost, at 


the upper frontiers of Canada, a 
general rcconnoi<*ance on Fort 


approbation of all parties and of 
the whole nation. It is an import¬ 
ant document, worthy the perusal 
of every Briton. The measures 
which hate already been submitted 
to Parliament, for the more cfh c- 


Geoige was «h tot mined noon, and tual prosecution of the war, how- 
Ciacuied ,! ie 0°ili \i:g. with .1 view ' e\er tincounmm in their nuigni- 
. to draw tlx* American force from tude, Inuc not nut with a dissen¬ 


tient toicc. Such is the general 
eon fide nee, warranted by experi¬ 
ence ami result, in the wisdom of 
the steps of the cxrcutite, that, 
for once, opposition seems lulled 
into patriotic acquiescence. 

The most important topics now 
under the consideration of the 
British senate, are, an extensive 


its entrenchments into a general 
action. Our troops forced their 
way into the \ery tillage belowthe' 
fort: but the enemy, too prudentj 
to venture out 01 the shelter of his , 
fon.«.cat ions, did not accept the! 
challenge; and Sir George with¬ 
drew his men imo their position 
without casualty, hut with the gam 
of about 70 prisoners. Since this volunteering from the militia into 
demonstration, imotlicial ad\ires ! the line, from which an increase of 
affirm, thattiie American army has 30,000 men to our regular force is 
evacuated Fort George, and been anticipated. By means of this re- 
embarked for an American port on * cruit, an immediate effort against 
the lake. | some quarter of the usurper’s em- 

DOMI.STIC AND MISChl.LANEOl'S ! pire is intended to be made. 

IN n LLir.i m e. | The subsidiary treaties with Rus- 

Thc early opening of the sittings * sia and Prussia bate also bceu laid 
of £j\r Billion legislature, could t before Parliament, 
not bavc chanced to be fixed for a j 1'kiar with Russia (Ueielionbach, 
more auspicious day than the 4th | loth June, 1*13), among other 
of November. The glorious tid- .[ matters, provides lor 100,000 dis- 
ings of the battles of Leipzig, had ,j posable troops being employed in 
fortunately arrived on the preced- J* the prosecution of the war, under 
ing day. The whole metropolis , a British subsidy of 1^ million 
seemed, in an instant, electrified j sterling for the year 1813; and 
and intoxicated by news of .such 11 for the maintenance by England of 
incalculable future promise; and j] the Russian fleet now with us. Ano- 
cvcry inhabitant vied with the otli*r ji tlicT treaty, with Prussia, stipulates 

P • e • i • t* a • a VI • n ..« . ^ . i f i i 


|p manifesting hi* feelings by con¬ 
tributing to the blaze of light 
jvhich illuminated the town for two 
Buopfssive nights (5th and 6th 
The Prince Regent’* roas- 

J i^ly speech on the opening of 
pfljamentj was 4 framed with such (I 


her force at 80,00l> disposable men, 
under a subsidy of million ster¬ 
ling : and a third treaty, also, with 
Russia, takes into British pay and 
keep the Russo - German legion. 
A like subsidiary treaty with Au¬ 
stria, grants, up to March next. 
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sen aid of one million, together j! rcnej',’ or bills of credit, to the 
with 100,000 muskets and a large j, amount of five millions, under the 
quantity of military stores. All 
these ^ifeties requiting a renewal : 


at their respective expiration, the ( ‘ 
statement submitted to the legis- : 
lature of the whole of the subsi¬ 
dies granted, or in contemplation, 
is as follows :— 

For Spain . . . - .ft.ofcooa 
For Portugal . . . £,000,000 

For Sicily .... 400,000 

tor Russia and Prussia 2,-500.000 
For future application 2,500,000 
For Austria . . . . 1,000,000 


guarantee of all the powers. These 
bills of credit will solely he ap¬ 
propriated to the expence of the 
Continental war, their redemption 
will he made good by England one 
month after the signature of a ge¬ 
neral peace, and the holders will 
allowed to fund tbSn at 6 per 
cent, interest. 



£ 10,400,000 
To meet so increased an expen¬ 
diture, a further loan of 22 millions 
lias been contracted for by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: and 
in order that the want of precious 
metals throughout Europe, might 
not be an impediment to the fulfil¬ 
ment of our pecuniary engage¬ 
ments with the several foieign 
powers, a convention has been en¬ 
tered into (London, 30th Sept.) 
between Russia, and Prussia, and, 
England; which pro* ides lor the 
crerftion of a federa* i vc paper cur 


Two French (or rather Dutch) 
frigates, which had been daring 
enough to venture to sea, have 
ended their cruise in a British port. 
They were both captured off 
Ushant, the Weser on the 20th 
Oct. hv the Rippon, 74, and the 
Scylla and Royalist sloops; and 
the Tmve, on the 23d Oct. by the 
Andromache frigate ; nearly at the 
same time that the German rivers 
tliemselves whoso names the hos¬ 
tile vessels bore, were wrested from 
.the possession of the enemy. 


On the 1st Nov. the First Lord 
of the Treasury laid the first stone 
of the new London Custom-House, 
to be erected at Billingsgate. 


FASHIONS 
PLATE 40.—PROMENADE OR CAR¬ 
RIAGE COxIUVIT. 

This dress, when divested of the 
spencer, or Jacket, exhibits the 
EVENING OR OPTRA COSTUME, 

PLAIfc 41. 

Ill order to render these commo¬ 
dious habiliments tlu* more* clearly 
understood b} our rt adcis, we shall 
commence with a description of 
the Evening or Opera Costume; 
which consists of a round robe of 
morone or crimson-coloured Me¬ 
rino, kerseymere, or quccu’s cloth, 
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| ornamented round the bottom and 
j up the front with a fancy gold em- 
i! broidered border. The bodice is 
'composed of satin, or velvet, of 
! the samg colour, trimmed round 
j the bosom and tl^evca with goltl 
! braid and narrow swatitdown; the ' 
II front of the bodice richly orna¬ 
mented with gold end pearl buju 
tons. A gold hanck'and pearl 
diamond clasp eonfine the 
of the wltotu with A 

ingon e*clWulo f| 
the back 'ol i\& 

S C * s' 
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is laced behind with gold "Cord. 
Hair disposed in dishevelled curls, 
Jailing on the left side, and deco¬ 
rated with clusters of variegated 
autumnal flowers. Necklace, coni- 
po>rd of a treble row of pearl, white 
cornelian, or the satin bead, con- 
lined in front with a diamond clasp. 
Ear-rings and bracelets to corre- 
>po»ul. Slippers, of crimson vel¬ 
vet, ornamented with gold fringe 
and rosettes, though we recom¬ 
mend <ho:.e of’white satin in pre¬ 
ference. White kid gloves, below 
the elbow. Fan, of richly frosted 
silver crape. 

Tins great convenience and no¬ 
vel attraction of this dress, consist 
in its admitting of a spencer of 
the same material as the rohe (as 
*con in our promenade figure), 
which is richly ornamented, it In 
inihfuire, with gold braid and net¬ 
ted buttons, forming a sort of epau¬ 
lette on the shoulders. The spen¬ 
cer is embroidered up the seams 
of tlm back, oil the shoulders, and 
cutis, to correspond with the bot¬ 


? l 


tom of the robe. This spencer, 
when worn over the evening dress, 
affords at once both comfort and 
utility ; and, with the addition of 
a straw or Velvet hat, ornamented 
with feathers, and half*- hoots or 
Roman shoes, constitutes a most 
attractive and appropriate Carri¬ 
age or Promenade Costume. The 
convenience as well as becoming 
properties of this seasonable habi¬ 
liment, will he duly appreciated 
by such ladies as are in the habit 
of attending the theatres or private 
evening parlies, allbiding a com¬ 
pact and comfortable protection 
from a damp and cold atmosphere, 
and which may he easily relin¬ 
quished on entering the drawing¬ 
room. It were needless to ohserte, 
that this dre^s admits ol being con¬ 
structed inunv colour,and of many 

• ® 

suitable trimmings. It is the sole 
invention of Mr. Barry, tailor and 
habit-maker, .">3, New Bond-street, 
where it is exhibited, and where 
orders are received. 


HINTS to FEMALES ox the PRESERVATION* or HEALTH. 


TO THE 

Sir, 

I III: health of the ladies be¬ 
ing with our sex a matter of such 
tender concern, that, even in our 
gayest and most thoughtless mo¬ 
ments, we never forget to express 
our most fervent wishes for its pre¬ 
servation, your fair readers will, 1 
trust, receive with candour and at¬ 
tention a little advice on the sub¬ 
ject, which, considering the pre¬ 
sent dump and gloomy weather, 
they must at least allow to be most 
$g$90nuhlt* . - • 


EDITOR. 

In the summer months, when the 
ladies, like the flowers which re¬ 
semble them, derive additional 
bloom from the genial influence 
of the air, it would he deemed mi - 
■ perfluuus to give them a sedate 
lecture on the danger of taking 
cold; but at this critical time, when 
: a cold, if taken, frequently re¬ 
mains an obstinate and troublesome 
guest throughout the winter, and 
I is not seldom attended with a for- 
! tnidablc train of catarrhs, sore- 
| throats, tooth-aches, hoars cl esses, 
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inflammations, and even consump- winch is proper only as a covering 
tions, little entreaty need be ti9ed j for the hands, little benefit has been 
to obtain a patient hearing to a few ! experienced. r riie Spanish leather, 
hintj^on the means of guarding i independent of its neat and clc- 
agaitist these dreadl’irt visitations. • gant appearance, is, from its more 
One of the most obvious pro- • compact substance, close grain, 
cautions against the pernicious cf- ! and the oil used in its preparation, 
foots of dump and cold weather, is, i infinitely better adapted to repel 
to pay propi r attention to warm the moisture and keep out the wet; 
clothing: and here it must he con- : and if a sufficiently thick sole were 
fessed, that, of late years, through added, there is no doubt that tho 
the laudable adoption of woollen most beneficial consequences would 
pelisses and mantles by the ladies, attend the use of them. Indeed, 
the anxious cares of the faculty if the ladies in accommodating 
have been considerably lightened, i their costume to the change of the 
and an increased portion of leisure : weather, would make this essential 
has been afforded to the apothcru- * article the first object of their at- 
rics: still the most essential point j tention, if in the winter they would 
has been too much neglected, 1 substitute Spanish leather hoots for 
mean that of Any»//#g the feet rearm those of a material fit only for warm 
and tin/ —a precaution which has weather, they might defy the ri- 
heen inculcated in various ways by gours of the severe season, and 
eminent physicians in ancient and ’ preserve the bloom of their health 
modern times. [ through its entire duration: whcrc- 

Ii is, however, impossible to at- las, by neglecting this precaution, 
tain this desirable end, unless due ! however secure they may imagine 
attention lie paid to the materials I themselves hv being well shawled 
of which the covering for the feet !*• and enveloped in furred pelisses, 
is composed. Hoots ami shoes made 1 still, through the insufficient co¬ 
ol’ jeans, velvets, and similar light 1 veringof the feet, they areuncon- 
stull’s, may he very proper for the , seriously imbibing a chill, which 
summer months; hut, from their i must speedily undermine their 
open and flimsy texture, they arc : health and lay the foundation of the 
most unfit for this season of the most fatal complaints. Let me 
year : on the contrary, they are apt therefore recommend them, by way 
to absorb and retain the wet and of trial, to make this change its 
moisture, and lienee they often ini- their dress; to which indeed there 
pair the health most seriously. In • can be no reasonable objection: for 
this essential part of dress, the men ! admitting elegance, and not com- 
have greatly the advantage, since j fort and health, to he the first cou- 
their boots will effectually resist the | sideration, there is no doubt, that 
•wet after an exposure of many j in a boot or shoe of leather the 
hours; and notwithstanding leather foot and ancle may be effectually 
boots have of late become very displayed; and that this captivat- 
fashiouahlc among the ladies, yet, • ing part of the female form will best 
owing to the very thin sort of kid j presene its symmetry and neat- 
skin of which they arc made, and ness when it i* so decorated; while 
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thegeneral health, and consequent¬ 
ly the general beauty of the whole 
person, is insured by the protection 
frooi cold and damp which this sub¬ 
stantial covering for the feet affords. 

Your fair readers will, 1 trust, 
take these hints into their most se¬ 
rious consideration: if any thing 
further were needed to enforce the 
general argument, I might add, 
that, by adopting the change 1 have 
recommended, they might be freed j 


REPORT. 

from the confinement and seclu- 
sion to which they are often doomed 
during the winter months, much to 
theinjury of d\cir health andsfnrits, 
and they might frequently and fear¬ 
lessly enjoy that exercise in the 
open air, which revives the fresh¬ 
ness of the complexion, and im¬ 
parts new animation to the whole 
frame.—Your’s respectfully, 

A Pedestrian. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 


Ax account of the practice of a phy¬ 
sician from the 15th of October to the 
15th of November. 

Acute Diseases. —Catarrhal fever, 10 
....Typhus fever, 4....Acute rheumatism, 
©...Peripneumony, 2.... Acute diseases of i 
infants, 5. ..Hooping cough, 3. 

Chronic Discuses. —Cough and dys¬ 
pnoea, 25....Consumption, 5...Scrofula, 2 

....Asthenia, ©....Dyspepsia, 4.Bilious 

vomiting, 2.Colic, 2....Jaundice, 2. 

Gastrodynia, 5....Dysphagia, l....Pleuro- 
dyne, 3....Marasmus, 2....Head-ach and j 
vertigo, 3....Hcrmorrhoids, I....Worms, 
3....Chronic rheumati>m, ©....Hypochon¬ 
driasis, I....Hysteria, 1 ....Cutaneous erup¬ 
tions, ^...Female complaints, 2. 

The prevailing diseases of the month ! 
have been, fevers, colds, coughs, and 
rheumatism. These depend greatly on 
the state of the weather. Many indi¬ 
viduals do not think of resuming llieir j, 
flannel waistcoats and under-stockings, j 
till warned by a cold ; and some even : 
attempt to get through the winter with-' 
out. But this is a bad plan : we do not, ! 

from the nat«N of our circumstances, | 
live sufficiently hardy to brave the chang- 
ei of AjQtfher incident at this soa*>n. 
Unit***man »* almost constantly in the 
air, using exercise, bt should take 
.great precaution to adapt bis clothing to 
^the climate in which he lives. 

,* Besides these complaints, another class, |j 
jBOj&kbgfeh tr influenced by the weather. 


constantly claims my notice: it com¬ 
prehend* those disordei.s generally tunn¬ 
ed nervous. They are denoted by such 
various symptoms that it is often difli- 
cult to assign to them any name ; neither 
can they well be defined, for they know 
no bounds. As the mind and disposition 
of the patient differ from those of other 
people, 50 do his nervous .symptoms, flic 

causes too, arc very opposite : when 
these are physical, the complaints in ge¬ 
neral may be eradicated by medicine; 
but when they arc moial, there is great¬ 
er difficulty. It is continually remarked, 
that nervous affections arc now more fre¬ 
quent than ever : this remark was made 
by a very eminent physician a century 
ago ; and if |M>pu1;U ion continues to in- 
crea*.e and luxury to 'picad, we may ex¬ 
pect it w ill be repeated a century hence. 
Nervous affection* ar« the consequence* 
of luxury and high civilization, or they 
arc mi rely s\ in plums ol some deep-seat¬ 
ed disorganization : licncc it is very im¬ 
portant to ascertain their ical cause. In 
this la'ter case, wc must dixicgard the 
symptoms, and treat the original disor¬ 
der as if they did not exist: remove the 
cause, the effect will presently cease. 
This is often observed in diseases of the 
liver. A patient is treated fir month* 
successively for some trifling ncr\o«* 
feelings, whilst a serious disease is slowly 
forming in that important organ. 
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